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CONCERNING THE DUPPY. 


He saw a Duppy. This is without doubt the only 
reasonable and truly scientific explanation of the phe- 
nomenon described by our correspondent, I. H. W., in the 
account of his night adventure in Brazil. He has been 
moved to tell his story by the appearance of the ignis 
fatuus flickering in our Natural History columns. But 
the Duppy is no real ignis fatuus, although it emits a 
weird light and goes bobbing up and down in dark places. 
Some of us perhaps have scanty or no knowledge of 
Duppies, and may be inclined to pooh-pooh their exist- 
ence; but any such skepticism is due to a neglect of early 
education. There are hundreds of thousands of human 
beings living on this earth to-day who have implicit faith 
in the existence of the Duppy, and to whom it is a very 
real and very terrible factor of the outdoor world. They 
have imbibed a knowledge of it indeed as a part of their 
A BC. For two centuries the black mothers of Jamaica 
have taught their children the alphabet bya set of rhymes, 
which, so far as we need give it for the present purpose, 
runs as follows, “assinoo” meaning donkey, and 
“buckra” meaning white man: ; 

A is for Assinoo; see how him stan’! 

B is for Buckra, bery bad man. 

C is for Pussy; him name Maria; 

D is for Duppy; him eye shine like fire. 

Early impressions last through life. The child taught 
tc believe in the Duppy, whose eyes shine like fire, after- 
ward sees the dreaded apparition in the dancing will-o’- 
the-wisp and the phosphorescent glow of dead wood in 
the darkness of the forest. The Duppy, Jumbi or Zombi, 
is known all through the West Indies; its favorite haunt 
is in the ceiba or silk cotton tree. Charles Kingsley tells 
us that in Trinidad the giant ceibas are popularly re- 
garded as magic trees haunted by spirits; “there are too 
many Jumbies in him,” the negro says. Wherever the 
cciba is found—and it is found in Brazil—within its shel- 
ter the Duppy is sure to make convenient and -congenial 
perch, thence to emerge in human form divine, or in shape 
of some animal, or as a composite apparition such as 
that which was seen by our correspondent, having a body 
like’a calf and a head like a dog. One might reason that 
the simplest and most sensible expedient would be to ex- 
terminate the ceiba-inhabiting Duppies by destroying the 
trees which harbor them; but to meddle with a ceiba is 
just the one thing a West Indian negro will not do if he 
possibly can avoid it. In Trinidad it is held that if one 
cuts down a ceiba he is sure to die or come to some harm 
within the year; and in Jamaica, when a negro can be in- 
duced to fell a ceiba, he first pours over the roots a pro- 
pitiatory libation of rum, and as he swings his ax, sings 
a deprecatory song, ascribing the responsibility to that 
instrument—‘“Me no cut you, massa, he cut you.” 

The ceiba or silk cotton tree is indigenous to the West 
Indies and Brazil, and to Africa. When the negroes 
brought as slaves from Africa to the West Indies found 
the familiar tree in their new home, naturally they 
ascribed to it here the same weird nature it had there, 
and peopled it with like uncanny spirits. Of the many 
shapes assumed by the Duppies of the African forests, one 
of the most horrid is the Sasabonsum, which Mary 
Kingsley describes in her “Travels in West Africa.” This 
particular spirit lives in or under the great silk cotton 
trees, around the roots of which the earth is red. The 
red earth identifies a silk cotton tree as being the residence 
of the Sasabonsum, as its color is held to arise from the 
blood that drips off him as he goes down to his under 
world after a night’s carnage. All silk cotton trees are 
respected because they are held to be the roosts for 
Duppies, but the red earth ones are feared with a great 
fear, and no one dares to pass by them or to camp near 
them at night. Sasabonsum is a friend of witches. He 
is of enormous size and of a red color. He waylays un- 


protected wayfarers in the forest at night, and cither eats 
them or sucks their blood. Sometimes a victim escapes, 
crawls home to describe the appearance of the Duppy, 
and expires. Considering what a frightful creature an 
African Duppy is in its native lair, and what it does to its 
victim, we are of opinion that the hero of the Brazilian 
adventure may well have thanked his stars that he got off 
so easily from the one he encountered, and escaped with 
a scare. 

The horrible funk this Brazilian apparition threw the 
wayfarer into gives strong confirmation of the theory that 
it was a real and true Duppy. When a West African en- 
counters a Duppy, Miss Kingsley says, “he is a thousand 
times more frightened than puzzled over the affair. He 
does not want to ‘investigate’ to see whether there is 
anything init. He wants to get clear away and make 
ju-ju against it.” This is precisely the terror engendered 
by an encounter in Brazil. “I was too frightened to ask 
the apparition or whatever it was where his wealth was 
stored,” writes I. H. W., “my only anxiety being to get 
out of the locality as soon as possible, not even looking 
behind to see if ‘el luz’ was visible and bobbing.” 

We repeat, then, that the reasonable and _ scientific 
answer to the riddle our correspondent has set to be rid- 
dled is that he saw a Duppy. If after the evidence ad- 
duced there be a skeptic to deny the Duppy in part or 
in toto, we recommend to him to consider that in this, 
as in other phenomena, natural, supernatural, and un- 
natural, much depends on the point of view. What a 
thousand men cannot see in the light, one man can see in 
the dark. The spirit in the ceiba is, like the ceiba, a 
product of latitude and longitude. Negative evidence 
might disprove the existence of the ceiba-inkabiting 
Duppy, but the same sort of evidence would disprove the 
ceibaas well. All the negative evidence in the world 
wauld not destroy the belief of the child who has learned 
with his alphabet, “D is for Duppy, him eye shine like fire.” 
He may perhaps unlearn it, but when the time comes he 
will learn it again. An amusing story is told by Miss 
Kingsley of a native minister who had been away in the 
Apollonia district on mission work. One evening he and 
a friend were strolling along a beach which was reputed 
to be the haunt of witches, and where the night was so 
dark that only the surf breaking on the shore was visible. 
They saw a flame coming toward them; after a minute’s 
doubt knew it was a witch, and feeling frightened, 
hid themselves among the bushes. As they watched, it 
came straight on and passed them and disappeared in the 
distance. “My informant laughed at himself,’ adds Miss 
Kingsley, “and very wisely said, ‘One has not got to be- 
lieve those things here; one has to in Apollonia.’ ” 








THE OUTLOOK FOR GAME. 


WE continue to-day the “Notes from the Game Fields,” 
of which the first installment was printed last week. 
These reports, in response to our inquiries, have come 
from a very wide extent of territory; indeed, they may be 
said to cover the game regions of the country. They 
have been sent to us from game commissioners and game 
wardens; they are official, and may be accepted as intel- 
ligent and authentic. And they make a remarkable show- 
ing; for with barely an exception they tell of an increase 
of game and a good outlook for the season’s sport. 

Reading between the lines, one may find in them what 
is more significant and gratifying and important than 
the mere condition of the game supply. It is the grow- 
ing popular sentiment which in larger degree than ever 
before approves and sustains the game protective system. 
This is something which was certain to come with time, 
and with the showing of results. Once achieve a condi- 
tion wherein the fruits of protection are patent, and its 
benefits demonstrable by» the actual substantial evidence 
of a fostered game supply, and at that moment the battle 
is won, opposition is disarmed and public support is 
assured. 

The one feature of the modern system of game protec- 
tion which has been more effectual than any other, or 
than all others, to save and renew the game supply, is the 
prohibition of the sale. The present prevailing favorable 
condition of the game covers is in large measure a direct 
result of the adoption of the Forest ANp Stream Piat- 
form Plank that “the sale of game should be forbidden at 
all seasons,” If ever there was a triumph of an idea, there 


was one here. Proposed at a time when the marketing of 
game was practically universal—provided there was any 
game to sell; and when it was conjectured even by the 
most strenuous advocates of the idea that a realization 
of it could not be expected for many years to come, the 
principle is now universally recognized as basic in any 
sufficient system of protection. 

But game laws aside, and beyond all human agencies, 
there are certain influences and conditions which make 
for or against the game supply of a season; and of 1904 
we may say that it is a good game year, just as we write 
of a good apple year or a good wheat year. 








RAILROADS AND ILLICIT GAME TRAFFIC. 


In a communication of a North Carolina correspondent 
in our last issue, renewed attention was called to a com- 
inon evasion by railroad employes of the Jaws which for- 
bid the export of game. The northern demand for quail 
for hotel, restaurant, club and private tables, is so great 
that all sorts of tricks and expedients are resorted to by 
the shippers to get the birds across the State lines. One 
way is to enlist the agency of train crews, who receive 
the game in one State and deliver it in another. This 
has been going on for years; but there is no excuse for 
its continuance. The railroad officials have the matter 
wholly in their hands. They can put a stop to the illicit 
traffic at once and completely, and there is not the 
slightest question that they would take the necessary 
steps to do so if their attention were called to the sub- 
ject and the facts were put before them. The proper 
course for an individual who may have cognizance of 
illicit game transportation by railroad employes, would 
be to communicate directly the facts to the higher 
authorities of the road implicated, and we much mistake 
the temper of the officials if the result would not be a 
speedy correction of the abuse. Train crews are em- 
ployed to run trains, not to act as fences for a contra- 
band traffic. 


PEBBLES OF THE PAVE. 


A GANG of pavers is paving Broadway. They set the 
heavy granite blocks in place carefully, but not too care- 
fully, nor -without circumspect appreciation that another 
paving contract in the not remote future is among the 
things to be hoped for. The cracks between the stones 
are filled with pitch and gravel. The heaps of gravel 
allure the small boy. A youngster stuffs his pocket with 
pebbles. They are good to throw at cats. That night he 
bombards the cats, and there is an end of it. Another boy 
fills his pocket with pebbles. They interest him. He 
notes their shapes and shades, and wonders at them. His 
curiosity is aroused. He wants to know all about them, 
where they came from, how they were formed, the where 
and the why and the how of it. He studies up the sub- 
ject. The study gives him a taste for geology. Eventually 
he becomes a mineralogist, discovers a gold mine, and 
dies a millionaire. This story shows by what trifling in- 
cidents our lives are governed. It also indicates the 
difference in boys. It is, moreover, a true story as to the 
first boy; and as to the second boy, except that he has 
not yet been born. 


POISONS IN THE FIELD. 


Three species of laurels are injurious, chiefly to sheep 
and cattle, and not always to them, though they have a 
bad reputation. Chickens which have fed on laurel leaves 
are said to absorb the poison, and, if eaten by human be- 
ings, to be very dangerous. Occasionally one hears of ill 
effects resulting from eating a grouse that has fed on 
laurel leaves, but we do not know that anything has ever 
been done toward investigating the effect of this food on 
the flesh of wild game. Honey made from the flowers of 
the laurel is said to be poisonous. 

Jimson weed is common about cities in vacant lots, and 
in the country growing at the edge of the barnyard. It is 
a large, rank plant, with white flowers three to’ four 
inches long, reminding one a little of the morning glory. 
The seed pods are four-valved, prickly, and contain a 
great number of seeds, at first white, but as they ripen 
growing brown, and finally changing to black. Children 
are poisoned by eating the fruit, chewing the stems, or 
sucking the flower, 








On the Tundras of Siberia. 


Wuat are termed “ball-fields” by some, are termed 
by the native Cibiriaks, “tundra.” To the American 
mind, “ball-fields” is the most expressive term. For 
if you have had a walk of thirty miles over one ball- 
field stretch in a single day (and the writer has had 
many such), you will have a knocked-out feeling by 
camping time that will make you think you have had 
enough for a month. But when it comes to having to 
resume on the morrow—and on the morrows for an 
entire week—that infernal walking-jolt over the ball- 
fields or marshes, you get all the “ups and downs” of 
life in that week sufficient to serve for the “hard time” 


memories of a career. For one week of this harassing 
bali-field stumping is literally a mental strain on the 
tourist. Then there are the trillions of mosquitoes 
which follow you, obliging you to cover up the entire 


body, which naturally increases your body-heat to an 
enervating degree. Even so, the insects will settle on 
your back, and bore their proboscis through both coat 
and shirt, and still draw blood! 


The Cibirian mosquito is probably the biggest in the 
universe. It is three times larger than the New Jersey 
pet—or pest. Flattened down on a half-dollar piece, 
its lanky legs will just reach to the milled edge. It is 
a light nut-brown in color; and they make no attempt 
to escape from the descending hand, which crushes them 
by the dozen as they settle on the exposed skin. 

“Cibirian mujiks, when intoxicated and asleep in the 
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a house, or in the darkened barns or stables, bristling 
nearly all over with gently-crackling luminous electricity. 
It sometimes resembles a miniature pyrotechnic display 
—like hundreds of tiny fireflies shedding their momen- 
tary scintillations of sparking light. 





The Cibirian trapper has probably the only really 
waterproof clothing in the world. It is throughout 
pure wool, undyed, yet a dull brown-black, inasmuch as 
the black-fleece wools are alone used. It is a home- 
made knitted fabric, yet so close-stitched you can’t see 
daylight through it; consequently, it is elastic, and 
lasts years, although not an over-thick material—weigh- 
ing about one pound to the square yard. It is unob- 
tainable commercially in Cibiria; to get it, means a 
hunt to the villages to purchase a few yards—if they 
are disposed to accommodate you. Nor can it be 
procured in any other country of the globe—to the 
writer’s knowledge. 

As a traveler who has had fifteen years of outing ex- 
perience, in most every country of the universe, I have 
tried every conceivable kind of waterproof clothing, but 
found the rough Cibirian all-wool goods the sole satis- 
factory article. Rubber is unhealthy, because non- 
porous; hot and evil-smelling in summer, and icy-cold 
to the touch in winter—unless faced with wool. More- 
over, it can never be relied on; it is always liable to 
“go” unexpectedly—the rubber oxidizes, crumbling into 
sand-like particles. This is particularly true of the 
one-side-rubber-faced silk overcoating. 

Oilskins, mackintoshes, pantasote, are all unhealthy 
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proofing does not even possess capillary attraction. You, 
of course, know what capillary attraction means, when, 
after a long day’s outing in the rain, you become con- 
scious of the wet creeping up the inside of your coat 
sleeve (begins to rain even up your sleeve), and it may 
even reach the elbow ere nightfall; just as, if not wear- 
ing long boots, the wet will gradually capillarate up the 
interior of your trousers to the knees, or even to the 
groin, despite the rubber coat which reaches almost to 
your ankles. This capillarity is due to the heat of the 
body drawing up the moisture. But the mujik’s recipe 
for waterproofing even bars out the capillarity. 

The native name is laha, or cholk. It is extraordinarily 
strong, as may be judged by this fact, that one of those 
overcoats, buttoned up, and two slim poles run through 
the interior, often serve for a hammock, laid on a trestle 
or a couple of forked boughs, and the 200-pound mujik 
trappist will snore comfortably thereon till morn. 
Examine the coat next day, and you will find not even a 
seam has started; but there are only three seams in the 
whole garment; hence its strength. Then the mujik 
breaks camp, dons the coat that was his bed, and literally 
goes off “with his bed on his back” all day. 

But the Cibirian cholk has its fault even. It has been 
said it is porous; so it lets the dread, searching arctic 
blasts filter through, more deadly, if unchecked, than any 
rain; for death from exposure (sheer loss of animal heat) 
is liable to supervene. I have been twice nearly that way 
myself in central Cibiria. 

So to keep out the polaric blasts, the Cibiriak wears the 
chyba or skin furs, through which no air can go; or the 





forests, have been known to sleep and never wake again. 
Millions of mosquitoes had settled on them, and had 
drained them of blood till exhaustion and death ensued. 
I got this information from Russian medicos themselves, 
who, making an autopsy of the bodies, found them 
bloodless. 

The ball-fields, or tundra, are formed by the workings 
of the rainfalls of centuries on flat expanses. The grass 
grows for ages in rank growths; and the water, in fol- 
lowing the law of gravity till it reaches the river, 
meanders over and about the field, trickling through the 
long rotting herbal growths of former years. In course 
of time, the erosion wears channels between the grass- 
tufts, which are gradually added to every year, till they 
reach a height of one and a half to two feet above the 
waterline of the marsh. In time, again, these become 
top-heavy, rot at the base, and fall over; or the tramp- 
ing sportsman, putting his weight on one, often hastens 
the fall. This tuft sinks into one of the narrow channels, 
and finally makes the peat of coming generations, while 
another ball begins to form in its place. Thus is the 
genesis continued. 

In stumping or stalking across tundra, you have the 
option of stepping from tuft to tuft, or of sinking knee- 
deep in the boggy little channels encircling them. 
You feel “between the two devils,” but decide on the 
lesser evil—from tuft to tuft. And as you step from 
ball to ball, you may miss, or a rotten one will cave 
over, and the heavy lunge will send you sprawling igno- 
miniously, with the marshy water dashing up into your 
face and neck. Such is the camping-outer’s experience 
of the ball-fields, or tundra, of Cibiria! 





A graceful, domestic feature of Cibirian farmhouses, 
are the long-haired pussies—hair so long that you can 
sink and run your fingers through it, so you cannot see 
them, This is 4 wise precaution of nature against the 
intense wintry cold of half a year. The cats are ex- 
ceedingly affectionate-natured, and love to be fondled, 
and ta lay on your breast, with their fore-paws reaching 
half-way round your neck, 

In the mid-winter, during the extremely dry cold 
Weather, you can gee them in the dark passage ways of 
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and uncomfortable, because non-porous, and icy-cold to 
the touch in winter. They are also very noisy brushing 
through the still forests; and no hunter has any use for 
articles that will frighten his quarry. 

The woolen and silk goods, known as “cravenet,” are 
really not waterproof; they may turn off a slight shower, 
but rainfalls are seldom so gently. accommodating. 
When it rains “cats and dogs,” the hydrostatic force of 
the descending torrents literally hammers the rain 
through the “cravenet,” and in half an hour you have 
“all the starch” taken out of you. In the thickest 
winter-weight cravenet, even (22-24 ounces to the square 
yard), the pelting rain will finally hammer through, and 
completely soak the coat. Then you have the further 
discomfort of knowing you are uselessly carrying 
around a half-dozen pounds of water soaked into that 
supposed “waterproof.” For by actual test, I have 
found that a 9-pound winter waterproof, after being out 
in it all day on the go, in the alternately drizzling and 
pelting rain, weighed by evening fifteen pounds. Hang- 
ing up in the tent, it took five days to completely dry 
out. 

The, secret of the Cibirian really waterproof pure 
wool clothing, is that it is made up of merely lukewarm- 
water-cleaned long-fiber wool, but not scoured, so that 
much of the lanolin, or “cyok,” remains in the wool 
and preserves its strength, and even moths won’t harbor 
in it. Then, after being as close weave-knitted as the 
primitive frames of the villagers will permit, it is placed 
for a couple of days in an almost neutral pickle, which 
serves a double purpose—shrinks the cloth (correspond- 
ing to our sponging), so that it may be washed hereafter 
with a minimum of shrinkage—is that—and, most import- 
ant of all, insolublizes the lanolin in the wool so that the 
whole texture becomes water repellant, and the coat does 
not even allow any rain to spread or saturate on or in it; 
the water simply “beads” off as it falls. Therefore your 
coat is always dry, with the exception of pin-head-like 
particles of rain which lodge in the roughnesses and in- 
terstices of the cloth, but which drop off on shaking your 
coat—as sea sand drops off a handkerchief which has 
been laid thereon to dry. 


~ In other words, the ideal Cibirian all pure wool water- 


much lighter kleunka, a black, oil-dried waterproofing, 
which is entirely wind-proof, but, if you are standing 
about, as poor an insulator against cold as rubber boots. 

The leather, chamois, and canvas coats you see in 
America are never seen in Cibiria, and no sporting goods 
stores in any of the towns would handle them. They are 
all too icy cold for the climate; 40 degrees below zero, on 


and off, for months, seems to stiffen them with an extra 
penetrating cold. 





The most concentrated article of wearing apparel the 
Cibiriak wears is his chapka—a sort of forage cap some- 
what resembling our own various named negligé caps used 
on long distance train riding. It can be used as cap, night- 
cap, gauntlet glove, cuff, socks, mitten, waist belt, bathing 
drawers, satchel, hammock rope, and maybe for three 
or four other purposes. It is woven circular; all wool, 
both ends open, and its use as a hammock rope, sus- 
taining a 200-pound person all night, is its limit before it 
can be used successfully for another duty; for the heavy 
weight has stretched it nearly treble. But, to overcome 
this, the mujik just uses that provisional hammock rope 
instead of a flannel when he takes his morning face wash; 
this at once shrinks it to normal. He presses the water 
out between his vise-like, horny hands, and dons the cap 
while still quite humid. In summer it is dry in about 
three hours; in winter, after three minutes in the open, 
it freezes rock-hard on his head, but of course without 
adhering to his usually naturally greasy shock head of 
hair, and will be dried out by the intensely dry cold in 
about four hours. 

A peculiar institution Cibirian is for a native, if want- 
ing to make a thin overcoat both cold-proof and wind- 
proof—to provide for an emergency of a few hours, 
maybe—to soak it for about five minutes in warm water, 
squeeze (never wring) all the water out possible, put it 
on, and walk out into the cold. It promptly freezes stiff 
as a board about him, the ice filling all the pores, and 


effectually barring the most searching winds. This will 
suffice for an outing of four or five hours, the proofing 
gradually disappearing with the evaporation of the coat 
of icy mail, by which time the wearer cale tet to be 
back again. L, LA 
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Santa Cruz. 


Out in the sea, some twenty-five miles from the coast 


of southern California, lies a chain of islands: Santa . 


Miguel, Santa Rosa, Santa Cruz, and Santa Anacapa. 
The largest, and by far the most interesting of the 
four, Santa Cruz, is directly opposite the beautiful old 
town of Santa Barbara. It is about thirty miles in 
length and eight miles wide, and along its central por- 
tion rise some rugged brown peaks to an altitude of 
3,700 feet. Some of the mountain slopes are 
covered with fine pine forests, especially along the cen- 
tral portion of the island. On the western end there 
are groves of live oak and manzanita; the eastern part 
is a succession of grassy, rolling hills. 

Once upon a time a now extinct tribe of Indians 
owned Santa Cruz. For a very long time they had 
lived upon it, and defended it, repelling the attacks of 
tribes from the mainland and from other islands, too, 
perchance. All the surrounding tribes must have 
coveted it for its noble forests and the wealth of sea- 
food along its shores. 

But one day there came a new foe; these were men 
with bearded faces, and they sailed in large canoes 
with wings, and they had dreadful weapons, which 


neat little cottages. In front of these a grassy lawn 
slopes gently down ‘to the edge of the cliffs. So one 
has here the bracing salt sea air and also the resinous 
odor of the pines. Moreover, the most timid may here 
make his bed close to mother earth, or confidently ex- 
plore the caves, the thickets, the nooks and crannies in 
the rocks, for no rattlesnake,.nor scorpion, nor centi- 
pede has ever been found an the island. Neither are 
there any mosquitoes, nor other poisonous insects. The 
cactus flourishes here in places, and in this latitude, 
and even further north out on the plains, wherever this 
prickly plant is found the rattlesnake is also; why the 
reptile is not here with ff is an interesting question. It 
is found on Catalina Island, and centipedes also, and 
that island is even further from the mainland than this 
one. Santa Cruz, however, impresses one as new land, 
a recent upheaval, geologically speaking; the soil is not 
deep, except where the shell heaps of the ancient in- 
habitants have turned it into a rich black earth. Most 
of the mountain peaks are bare, brown, volcanic rock; 
the east end is stratas of clay arid sandstone. The 
pines are nowhere of more than a foot or eighteen 
inches in diameter, nor are there any old prostrate 
patriarchs such as we are accustomed to find in almost 
any wild forest. There is no trace of a fire ever having 





A SEAL ROOKERY ON SANTA CRUZ ISLAND. 


belched fire and smoke with a noise like thunder. 
They came, however, under the guise of friendship, and 
persuaded the islanders to go with them to the main- 
land, where, it was promised, they should be protected 
from warring tribes, and live in peace and plenty. 
And so, the childlike people, having faith in the allur- 
ing inducements set forth, forsook the home of their 
ancestors. But alas! for the promises; no sooner were 
they settled under the shelter of the long-robed men 
than they were made to toil with heavy implements in 
the hot sun, and to worship strange gods, and to do 
many irksome things for which nature had never fitted 
them. And did any rebel at this treatment, they were 
taken in one of the winged canoes back to the island 
and landed in a harbor, which their masters named 
Prisoners’ Bay; to this day the lovely cove bears that 
ominous name. But it was only men who were thus 
marooned; and, longing for their wives and children, 
heart-sick and in despair, they pined away and died. 
And those on the mainland also dwindled away. Year 
by year their numbers became less, until finally the very 
last one lay down and breathed no more. Do their 
shades curse the cross? Oh, the streams of blood that 
have flowed; the anguished cries of defenseless women 
and babes, that have rent the air under the shadow of 
that fateful cross! From Peru up through Central 
America and Mexico, even to these lovely islands, what 
terrible crimes were committed in its name. 

Like the rest of the islands and much of the adjacent 
mainland, Santa Cruz was granted to some favorite of 
a Spanish King in the seventeenth century. Since then 
it has been bought and sold a number of times, and is 
at present owned by a French-Italian family of San 
Francisco. It is a principality in itself. Upon its 
hills graze twenty-five thousand sheep and _ several 
thousands of cattle; sheep that are never herded except 
to the shearing pen and shipping wharf; fat cattle that 
any grazing section would be proud of. And so rugged 
and inaccessible are some portions of the island that 
many of the sheep never see the inside of a pen, and 
become as wild as their distant cousin, the bighorn. 
They can be told at a glance, for they have long tails! 
About the ranch house, where live the Italian and 
Mexican laborers, are the vineyards and groves of 
fruit and walnut trees. Last season the vineyard pro- 
duced 127,000 gallons of wine! 


Since the island passed into Spanish control, its 
several owners have never until recently allowed any 
one to camp upon its shores or explore the interior, 
with one exception. In 1879 there came a scientist 
from France, who obtained permission to board for a 
time at the ranch, and collect Indian relics and various 
specimens of the island’s flora and fauna. Among 
other things, he got together more than one hundred 
human skulls, some with flint arrow points imbedded 
in them. And then, one day, he sailed away, promising 
to send the amount of his bill, and requesting his col- 
lection to be forwarded to him. But the money never 
came, the skulls were finally buried, and the rest of 
what was undoubtedly a very valuable collection dis- 
appeared as such things will unless properly. cared for. 

ut there is now a new order of things on Santa 
Cruz. Mr. A. G. Fraser, an old-time southern Cali- 
fornian, has finally succeeded in obtaining a concession 
from the owners, permitting him to open a resort for 
tourists and anglers, and to rent camp ground, boats 
and other things to those who cannot afford or do not 


wish to patronize the inn and cottage he has built on 
Pelican Bay. “Pelican Bay Camp,” as Mr. Fraser 


calls his plant, is a lovely place; the inn is built on the 
edge of a wave-washed cliff, and upon a hill back of it, 
in the shelter of a pine and live oak grove, stand the 


swept them away, and it is reasonable to conclude that 
the growth has not flourished here very long. 

Upon arriving at Santa Barbara, the first thing the 
tourist hears of Santa Cruz Island is that it has some 
wonderful seal-caves. And, indeed, they are all that, 
ranking not least in the list of California’s very many 
and unique places of interest. The Yosemite Valley is 
stupendous in its proportions; the Seal Caves of Santa 
Cruz are—well, I will try to describe them. 

We left Pelican Bay in Mr. Fraser’s good gasolene 
sloop the, Pride, James Prescott captain, and covered 
the eight miles to them in all too short a time, for every 
foot of the coast line we passed was of surpassing in- 
terest. Black lava-cliffs rise ruggedly from the water’s 
edge, broken here and there by narrow sandy or grav- 
elly beaches, where a cafion comes down to the sga. 

Wa 


the dark and menacing hole in the cliff. Presently one 
of the party fired a gun, which sounded very faint and 
far away; and in a moment or two, alarmed at the re- 
port, out came a great drove of stellar seals, diving 
and alternately leaping into the air. They kept close 
to the cliff wall, heading west, and right opposité us and 
directly in the way of their course was a huge rock 
rising a little above the sea; over this they shot, high 
in the air with tremendous speed, affording a most in- 
teresting sight. 

It was now our turn to go in. As the boat entered 
the lofty ante-chamber, the writer at least felt as if he 
were leaving the bright arid sunny world on a voyage 
into a dark and unknown country; as one of the party 
put it, “The place is dreadfully fascinating.” First, as 
to the entrance chamber: It is about forty feet in 
height, one hundred or more in length and dome- 
shaped. Well is it named the Painted Cave; yet a bet- 
ter name would be the Cave of Wondrous Tints. From 
the water’s edge to high tide mark the walls and the 
barnacles which cover them are of a pinkish or crushed 
strawberry color, and this band merges into a delicate 
shade of green, that into faint yellow, old ivory, gray 
—oh, many, many shades of many colors, which this 
pen cannot describe, which no artist, not even the 
greatest, could hope to portray. The chamber, with its 
fairly high and wide entrance, has just enough light to 
give effect to the wonderful coloring. 

All too soon the oarsman allowed the boat to go 
on, stem first, in a current setting in through a Moor- 
ish arch in the rear of the chamber. We passed it and 


saw other srckes, all of the same peculiar style, as if 
carved by the ancient Moors; and beyond them all was 
blackness, intense, deep night. There was quite a stiff 


swell from outside, and Capt. Prescott deemed it un- 
safe for us to venture further in. Nor did many of us 
care to do so. Away there in the depths of the cave 
we could hear the water gurgle, and hiss, and roar 
with hollow and chilling reverberations. And there 
was the swift current rushing on. At high tide and 
low tide, and at all tirges, says the Captain, it is 
always the same, constantly running in. Where does 
it go? What is there far away where we hear the 
uneasy waters? No one knows; the black tunnel may 
pierce the very heart of the island, or perchance take 
one to the regions of the damned. “Once.” said the 
Captain, “I went in so far that the daylight at the 
entrance seemed to be about the size of a pint cup. I 
had no lantern. Far away I could still hear the water 
boom, and a lot of seals were roaring, too. Even if I 
had been provided with lights, I should have venturned 
no further in that boat. What one wants for explor- 
ing this place is a narrow skiff, rigged for sculling at 
each end, and men with plenty of courage to handle it 
I believe we are soon to have such a craft.” : 
_Rowing back, we stopped again for some moments 
in the ante-chamber to view the wondrous colors, and 
then returned to the sloop. No one, I imagined who 
sees the place is likely to forget it. The fascination of 
it ‘constantly returns; insistently returns; one wants 
to know what is beyond, where that dark passage leads 
to in which the current runs so strongly. Well maybe 
we wifl learn soime day. , 

“On our homeward way we dropped the anchor just 
around the eastern end of Cape Valdez, and went 
ashere, landing on a pebbly beach in the great cave 


which honeycombs the high black lava point. Leaving 





LANDING IN VALDEZ CAVE, SANTA CRUZ ISLAND. 


In most of these cafions are fine groves of oak and 
willow and holly, changing into pine higher up. The 
black cliffs are overhung on their upper portion by an 
irregular fringe of gray lava, in the distance having all 
the effect of fine old lace against a dark background. 
The rock is pierced by a great number of holes and 
caves, and some of those at the foot give out cannon- 
like reports as the waves beat into them. Here and 
there at the points, immense boulders rise jaggedly 
from the water some little distance out. We sailed be- 
tween one of these and the frowning cliff from which 
it had parted. It is unclimbable, and a nesting place for 
the gulls, which were resting upon it in hundreds. The 
upper portion has the shape of an old hag’s or witch’s 
head, beak-like nose, sharp protruding chin, a profile 
face gazing malignantly at the opposite cliff. Arrived 
opposite the entrance of the caves, we dropped anchor 
at the edge of the kelp and the boat was lowered. 
There were so many of us that only a part could go 
in at a time. We who remained on board felt “creepy” 
as we saw the skiff and its occupants disappear into 


the skiff and walking around to the right, we went 
out through another opening to a lovely beach, where 
the surf breaks gently over the glistening sand. Back 
from the beach is a grove of large live oaks on either 
side of a stream of cold, clear water, tumbling down in 
little cascades from the steep mountainside, an ideal 
spot for a summer camp. Or one could make his 
home in the great cave. It has still another opening 
on the west side of the point, three entrances in all; 
is about 150 yards in length, and from 30 to 50 feet in 
height. The floor is of clean white sand; there are 
shelves here and there, along which we carefully and 
vainly searched for any relics of the ancient inhabitants. 
Yet one may well believe that they frequented the 
place. What a grand playroom it must have been for 
the children of a rainy day! 

Passing out of the cave and across the length of the 
beach, we came again to the black lava cliffs and en- 
tered another rather narrow cave. It was but a short 
distance to another opening, and peering out of that, 
we found ourselves in what may be called the Grand 
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Cafion of the island. Its walls are very rough and 
picturesque, and several hundred feet in height not far 
back from the sea. Along its center is a deep, smooth 
gash, cut in the rocky bottom by the stones and sand 
brought down from the mountains in the rainy seasons. 
Here the tides rise and fall without a sign of un- 
dulating swell, and looking down through the clear 
water, the bottom at 20 and 30 feet in depth seems to 
be within reach of one’s hand. 

Another day we sailed toward the eastern end of the 
island to see the seal rookeries. All along from 
Prisoners’ Harbor there are numerous sharp, narrow 
points, and deep little bays; and in the shelter of these 
the seals are found in herds resting upon the smooth- 
worn boulders and the beaches. Sailing within a few 
yards of Cochie’s Point, and abruptly rounding it, we 
surprised several hundred of these master fishers of the 
sea. One by one and in dozens they slid or sprang into 
the water, barking excitedly, all but one huge old bull, 
who remained on his rock, head up and long neck out- 
stretched, barking louder than any of the rest. And 
their bark reminds one instantly of other scenes in a 
faraway land, where the silence of a great forest is 
broken by the deep baying of a pack of hounds after 
deer. 


The seals, all of the stellar variety, I believe, did 
not seem to be much afraid of us once they had gotten 
into the water, for they circled around and around, still 
barking and raising themselves high out of the water 
to get a good view of the boat. Further on we saw a 
number of other herds, but none so large as this. The 
picture of their rookery was taken by Rogers, the 
Santa Barbara photographer, by paddling up close to it 
in a skiff, At the time 441 of the animals were counted 
upon the ‘beach and isolated boulders! 

It is along these islands that all the seals are caught 
for training and exhibition purposes. They were for- 
merly taken with the lasso, but finding that too danger- 
ous work, the fishermen now use nets. These they 
set at the entrance to some cave after dark, so that the 
animals cannot see them, and then about daylight they 
frighten them by firing a gun. Out they come with a 
rush, sometimes in such uncheckable numbers that the 
net is torn away from the men. If a few are success- 
fully enmeshed, they often drown before they can be 
gotten out of the water and into the cages at hand. 
Again, when one or two old bulls are caught, the netters 
are more than glad to loosen the net and let them 
go, for they make a wicked fight when cornered. Sev- 
eral years ago a fisherman named Velasquez lassoed a 
moderately sized bull, and the animal made straight for 
him, and with one lightning-like grab tore out his in- 
testines. The poor fellow lived but a few moments. 

There is no better authority upon the seals, the sea 
otter and other animals of this vicinity, than Captain 
Prescoit, He says that years ago there were thousands 
and thousands of seals along the islands, and that great 
numbers of them were annually slaughtered for, their 
skins and oil, until finally they were nearly extegmin- 
ated. The cheap by-products of petroleum have taken 
the place of the oil, so that they are no longer hunted 
except by occasional craft which catch a few for 
museums, and are therefore constantly increasing 1n 
numbers. From Richardson’s Rock to Catalina Island, 
and including San Nicholas and Santa Barbara Islands, 
he estimates that there are now at least 4,500 of the 
animals, leopard, and stellar seals. At Richardson’s 
Rock a few sea lions are found in the spring, but they 
leave in June for parts unknown. : 

The Alaskan fur seals often passed. several winter 
months in the Santa Barbara Channel‘ in fair numbers, 
but are rarely found here in late years. As to the sea 
otter, he says they are also increasing, as they have not 
been hunted in recent years. There are a few about 
the kelp beds of every island; but their favorite ground 
is around San Miguel-Island, where, he believes, there 
may be as many as one hundred, and three hundred, 
including all the localities. , 

The Captain favors killing off all the pelicans. At 
least 1,000 of them, he avers, are breeding this year at 
the east end of Santa Cruz Island. “Each bird eats 
at least four fish a day, so that this one colony destroys 
365,000 fish in a year—fish which are needed for the 
sustenance of man.” ; 

On every point along the florth side of the island, 
and back of the sheltered» bays, are to be found im- 
mense deposits of shells, often five and six feet in 
depth. They are or every description, abaloné, oyster, 
clam and conch, but consist principally of mussel shells, 
as these bivalves were most numerous and most easily 
obtained by the natives. Few of these deposits have 
been dug over, and undoubtedly contain many inter- 
esting specimens of the handiwork of the ancient in- 
habitants. In digging the foundations for the Inn, Mr. 
Fraser’s workmen found a number of: lava bowls, pestles, 
sinkers, flint knives and arrow points, and eighteen 
human skeletons. These latter were lying in a circle, on 
their backs, and with their feet to the charred remains 
of a fire. Some were the bones of men, and some: of 
women, and besides the stone and flint implements 
buried with them, a number of rudely fashioned dark 
blue soap-stone beads and fishes were found. There is 
no soap-stone native to the island, nor none, it is said, 
to be found in California, so it must have been gotten 
in commerce with other tribes. It is also said that the 
little rudely-carved fishes were the most valued of all 
their possessions, and were used by the medicine men 
as a sort of fetich or idol while praying. Most of the 
beads are from three to six inches in length, an inch 
to an inch and a half in diameter in the center, and 
gradually tapering toward the ends. Some have holes 
drilled clear through their length, others none, while 
in still others the holes run in only a quarter or half 
inch from the ends. Whether they were strung around 
the neck, or used in other ways, is not determined, for 
those found seemed to have been laid upon the bosom 
of the dead. If they were used as ornaments, their 
owners seemed to have poor taste, for they could have 
made lovely necklaces and ear pendants from the 
gorgeously hued abaloné and other shells. Many seal 
bones are found in the shell mounds, and but few re- 
mains of fish. It is likely that the main food of the 
people was seal meat, shell fish, acorns and berries, 





Captain Prescott told us a very interesting . and 
pathetic story about the very last native inhabitant of 
the islands. Out in the ocean fifty miles farthér from 
the mainland than Santa Cruz, is San Nicholas Island, 
barren, except for a few shrubs, and waterless save for 
one small pond. In its whole circumference there is 
no harbor, and even in the mildest summer weather 
its fringe of gigantic surf affords a precarious landing. 
The early Spanish navigators found this island to be 
inhabited by a fairly numerous native people, and to- 
ward the end of the eighteenth century removed them 
all, as they thought, to the mainland, there to live 
and toil, under the care of the Franciscan fathers. About 
1832 some Spanish fishermen, landing upon the island 
to replenish their water casks, found human foot 
prints in the sand, but although they searched long and 
carefully they were unable to discover the maker of 
them, and they sailed away. Time passed, and for many 
a season the island was not again revisited; but in 
1852, eighteen years after the foot prints had been seen, 
another party landed on the isle, also to refill their 
water barrels. They, too, found human foot prints on 


seeds of various berries. It is a fearlessly simple 
little creature, often coming around the cottages and 
inn in broad daylight. 

There are many varieties of birds upon the island, 
most of them unknown to the writer. Valley quail are 
extremely plentiful on the south side, and the mourning 
dove is heard on every hand. It is a shame that the 
State of California allows the latter to be shot at cer- 
tain seasons of the year. .How can any one who has 
listened to their musically mournful notes have the 
heart to kill them? They are in no sense a game bird. 

And now as to the fishing: Along the shore and the 
edge of the kelp beds, quantities of sheepshead, rock 
cod, sea bass and other shallow water fish can be caught 
at any time. Out only a little more than a mile from 
Pelican Bay is a reef, where, at any time also, one may 
have all the sport he wishes with black sea bass or 
jewfish, whitefish and halibut. The true game fishes, 
the tuna, yellowtail, albicore, barracuda and white sea 
bass, do not appear until the last of April or the be- 
ginning of May, as a rule, but, so we were told, they 
come in far greater numbers and stay longer than any- 
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the beach and followed them toa cave which was in- 
habited, but no one was found in or near it. So, filling 
their casks, they rowed back to their bark and, after 
night had fallen, again landed and-went to the cave. 
There they found a lone old Woman, dressed in seal 
skin clothing.. She seemed to bé pleased to meet them, 
laughing and chattering in her strafige language, and 
she hastened to get them a meal from her goodly store 
of various sea foods. By the use of crude signs the 
fishermen made her understand that they wished her to 
go to the mainland with them, and she, probably re- 
membering that such a craft-had taken away her people 
and that it-had now come to bear‘her to her kindred, 
readily consented to go. When she had been taken 
aboard, everything she there saw surprised and inter- 
ested her, most of all the cook stove, with which she 
seemed to be infatuated; and all the way over she kept 
a fire going and cooked a number of dishes of her store 
of food, which she had insisted should-bé taken aboard. 
Arrived at the Mission, it was found that none of the 
natives there gathered could understand her language, 
and from all the surrounding tribes the Fathers had 
members come to see her, but not one of them could 
spak her language. Meanwhile, the old woman seemed 
to be happy in her new surroundings, and interested in 
everything she saw, anxious to work ard be of use in 
the family with which she resided. The sight of a team 
of oxen slowly dragging a plow was the cause of in- 
tense astonishment, and soon recovering from her fear 
of them, she followed them about ‘the whole day with 
great interest. In a few weeks after her arrival the 
various fruits began to ripen, and she ate of them 
heartily. Used all her life to the simple sea foods, seal 
meat and shell fish, this new diet had a disastrous ef- 
fect; one day she was stricken with an acute attack of 
cholera morbus and died after a few hours of suffering. 
So passed the last of the San Nicholas people, a tribe 
distinct from those who had inhabited the neighboring 
island of Santa Cruz. A few of the latter were still 
gathered around the Mission, and had vainly endeavored 
to converse with her. 

Years and years ago some one turned some pigs loose 
upon the island (boars they are called), and they thrived. 
Indeed, so numerous did they become that last winter 
the owners of the land offered their herders and laborers 
a bounty of five cents for every one they could kill. 
To give an idea of the great number of these animals 
it can be said that during the past five months the 
chief herder, or ranger, with his pack of boar hounds, 
has killed 2,600 of them. They are an exceedingly shy 
animal quite as much so as the bear, and, like the latter, 
depend upon their ears and nose, rather than their eyes, 
to apprise them of danger. It is really good sport to 
stalk them, for as much care must be exercised as in 
approaching many game animals. The long tusks of 
a boar are no mean trophy; nor is a wounded old boar, 
or one brought to bay, unworthy of the hunter, for they 
often make a desperate and fearless fight. 

Save for the mice, the only quadruped native to the 
island is a queer little fox, much smaller than the “kit,” 
or “swift,” of the plain, which inhabits it in great num- 
bers. Its legs and under parts are a deep brownish 
red, its back and tail a dark silvery gray. It climbs 
trees! and most curious of all, it is by no means strictly 
carnivorous, for its secretions consist in part of the 
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where else on the southern California coast. . Mr. 
Harrison T, Kendall, of Pasadena, and a member of the 
Tuna Club, fished these waters last season and says 
that he never saw so many tuna elsewhere; there were 
times when acres and acres of the placid sea were alive 
with them. Mr. W. G. Campbell, of New York, and 
Cass, Mexico, is another enthusiastic fisherman who 
has had great sport here and prefers the Santa Cruz 
fishing ground to any other he has found from Central 
America northward. All in all, this lovely and peculiar 
island is a place which we leave with regret. The 
climate never cold and never too warm, the grand 
forests, cliffs, cafions, mountains, and the clear, green 
sea with its wealth of fish surrounding them are well 
nigh irresistible. There is much for the general tourist, 
the invalid, the world-weary, for the scientist and the 
angler, which most likely cannot be duplicated on either 
coast of our country. MANZANITA. 





An Adventure in the Jersey Woods: 


__ It is now more than twenty years ago, yet vividly as 
if occurring yesterday, arises my memory of an expe- 
rience in a lonely forest at midnight in the lower section 
of Monmouth county, New Jersey. 

_ Manasquan River, which is quite a pretentious stream, 
is the dividing line between Monmouth and Ocean coun- 
ties, and it was near its banks I got the worst scare of 
my more or less eventful career. 

It was late in November, and important business of my 
employer kept me waiting at the home of a person who 
was absent until past 11 o'clock, it being imperative that 
I should conclude a business arrangement that night and 
be on hand with some commercial paper the following 
morning. The lateness of the hour precluded the possi- 
bility of hiring a conveyance, and the last train had left 
the railroad station, three miles distant, hours before. My 
shortest route lay partly along an old road but little 
used ; this short cut made the distance home 11 miles, and 
the night was bitterly cold. I was not overjoyed at my 
enforced detention and consequent privilege of “hoofing , 
it,” but started out, being fully assured I would have no 
difficulty in keeping the trail. 

The moon was shining brightly, so that every object 
could be distinctly seen, and as seven of the eleven miles 
were through swamp and roads without a house the entire, 
distance, it added greatly to my comfort. There had been 
a heavy rain a day or two previous, and the sandy road 
was washed as level as a floor, which in turn being now 
frozen solidly, made walking comfortable, or as comfort- 
able as a pair of new calfskin boots not yet “broken in” 
would allow. ; 

How well I remember those boots, and the good-. 
natured countenance of “Elisha Peggs” who made them! 
I had a first-class revolver in my pocket, was young and 
active, and besides, what was there to dread, other than: 
the feeling of loneliness? I had gotten perhaps half over 
the worst part, and was stepping briskly along, when 


suddenly to my left I heard a crackling among the bushes.. .; 

I stopped short and peered in, but could see nothing. In.sw 
a moment, however, the noise was repeated, accompanied, ».4 
by a shuffling among the leaves. Stepping around a clump,.¢- 
of laurel bushes, expecting to see a stray horse.-or COWyah-» 


judge of my consternation to see an immense brown. beag: 
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rear up on its hautiches, evidently as much surptised as 
myself at the meeting. Rooted to the spot? No, sir, not 
a bit of it. I was never freer to move in my life. As the 
bear was at the side of the way, it was as hazardous to 
retreat as to advance, and I had the best of reasons for 
going that way. It would seem absurd to stand in the 
cold and argue points of etiquette with a bear. Besides, 
as the hour was late, I had a strong desire to be home. I 
accordingly ordered an advance in about the fortieth part 
of a second, and, shades of memory’s winged heel, how 
I went! Those tight boots hindered me not, for I struck 
nothing but high places in that road for about two miles, 
convinced that at least a quarter ton of bear was reaching 
for my coat-tails at every leap. 

The flight at last had an ending, and I reached home 
somewhat ahead of schedule time. My story, of course, 
was received with incredulity, and nods and winks were 
plentiful whenever I repeated my experience. 

Two or three days later, however, a baker, who was, 
and is still, well known in those parts, started out with a 
full load of wares, his business being to supply stores 
along the coast near which there was no bakery. He was 
driving a team of spirited young mules. That night a 
neighbor took him home, minus cakes, wagon and mules, 
and in a bruised and badly dejected condition, His ex- 
planation was: “A bear walked right out of the swamp in 
the face of those mules, and, mule-like, they turned round 
as though they were hung on a pivot, upset my wagon, 
smashed it to smithereens, and spread destruction and 
cakes everywhere. They are somewhere down in the 
cedar swamp, cuss ’em!” 

Here, then, was the beginning of proof that I had not 
mistaken a stump or some wandering domestic animal for 
a bear, 

The mules were found next day, tangled by the harness, 
in the heavy underbrush, and unable to go any further, 
and standing head-to-tail, as though keeping a lookout 
for that bear in both directions. 

And now comes the tragedy in the story. Several days 
after these incidents, two lads gunning near Vineland, N. 
J., found in the woods the mangled remains of a man 
which had lain a long time, and were identified as those 
of a wandering Italian who had exhibited a performing 
bear in the autumn through the lower portion of the 
State. ‘The animal had evidently ended his master’s life, 
and, freed from restraint, had wandered a long time 
alone. After the finding of the body, a general hunt was 
organized, The trail was struck, and on the second day 
bruin was brought to bay and shot by E. H. Height, 
familiarly known throughout the State as Hart Height, 
a famous trap and field shot. ? 

My revolver? I found that in my pocket all right, 
when I found time to search for it. 

Now I have never found cause to blame myself for 
abruptly parting company with that bear. I did not know 
it was longing to be caressed and sung to. It is true, I 
was not a long distance from home as distance is or- 
dinarily regarded, but five or six miles is quite a stretch 
when one is alone in the woods with a bear, even though 
it may have a ring in its nose. Leonard Hut. 


The Sportsman’s Plea. 


Ir 1s getting to be a very generally accepted idea that 
the love of shooting, fishing and kindred sports is just 
a relic of barbarism, persistently cropping out in civil- 
ized man; a cruel thing, to be fought against and over- 
come; a savage phase of boyhood, indicative of an un- 
developed nature, which may perhaps be pardoned for 
the time being in those who find pleasure in killing, pro- 
vided they exhibit a decent sense of shame and sincere 
desire for reform. The present-day school of humanity 
seems to have developed a somewhat morbid and un- 
natural view of death in any sudden form, apparently 
forgetting that since life first began this has merci- 
fully been the natural ending of a great majority of all 
living things. The only unnatural death is the slow, 
lingering death from old age, one of the unavoidable 
penalties of civilization. S 

Now, to destroy any living creature in wantonness 
or in hate is an evil thing to do, and something which 
no true sportsman likes to be guilty of. ; 

It is perfectly true that he goes to the woods with 
the direct object of killing for pleasure, offering no 
excuse of necessity or profit. Yet he scorns to kill any 
creature that may be used for food, unless it has proved 
itself in some manner an enemy to man’s welfare. He 
simply desires some well-founded reason for the killing 
of the wild creatures which he takes equal delight in 
watching or pursuing. For my own part, I feel a 
genuine fondness for all hawks, the wide-winged hen- 
hawks in particular, as they circle, screaming, high 
above the pasture. Their whistling in early spring is 
as welcome to my ears as the first bluebird’s note, and 
the exultant cries with which in June they invariably 
announce the first appearance of the young hawks in 
the nest among the pines. R 

But for all that I could not, if I would, suppress a kind 
of gladness which I feel whenever one of them declares 
war upon the poultry yard, a promise of long walks 
over rough hillsides with rifle or shotgun, stalking the 
wily freebooter from tree to tree with an occasional 
long shot as he perches erect on the top of some 
weather-beaten pine, or sails past overhead clear cut 
against the blue and white of the sky. _ 7 

When at last a lucky shot brings him tumbling to 
earth, my exultation may perhaps be mingled with some- 
thing of regret, but not with pity. 

You may pity the plover or hare that you have shot; 
but it is like offering an insult to the hawk to pity him 
who asks for no pity and has himself killed his thous- 
ands. in perfectly fair and open hunting. There must 
be no motive of revenge or punishment, for the hawk 
has done no wrong in following the law of his nature, 
but when it appears right, that a hawk should be shot, 
be honestly glad if you can feel the hunter’s joy in do- 
ing it, fairly and without treachery or hatred. F 

I know of but two classes of animate things which I 
hate, without reason—spiders and, to my own shame, 
some dogs. There are hideous fat-bodied, gray spiders, 
with crooked, grappling legs, that swing their webs in 
stables and out-buildings. I have smashed and drowned 
hundreds of these, and with excellent reason to back 
me in doing it, for their stout webs obstruct doorways 





atid passages; yet I can never kill one of them without 
a genuine feeling of self-contempt and disgust, for I 
know that I hate them without reason and destroy them 
in hatred. 

It is far pleasanter to go out into the fields of a 
bright morning and shoot down the little Bob White, 
whose merry whistling has cheered me all summer long, 
for this I can do without loss of self-esteem, so long 
as no wounded bird escapes to die a lingering death, but 
little better than that which comes by sickness or old 
age. He has had his summer of happiness with his 
fellows amid green fields and blossoming hedgerows, 
and now to meet death quickly in mid-air on the wing 
calls for no pity or regret. 

The real sportsman does not add to the general sum 
of necessary pain and suffering in nature; he abstains 
from shooting in the mating and breeding season when 
the wild creatures have the long summer to look for- 
ward to and are grouped in families dependent on one 
another; for him the shooting season opens only at the 
approach of cold weather after the game has reached 
maturity and each is dependent only upon itself for a 
livelihood. He makes every effort to allow no wounded 
creature to escape, though in so doing he must let 
go by many an easier shot. He is contented with a 
moderate bag, and when, as even now occasionally hap- 
pens, an unusual flight of game birds offers opportunity 
for unlimited slaughter, the sportsman’s unwritten code 
restrains him even at those times when his greed is 
unappeased with a moderate number of birds. Being 
only human, he cannot always be consistent, thus he 
scorns the pot-hunter who shoots his birds on the 
ground, though shooting on the wing must necessarily 
mean a greater proportion of wounded birds; but he 
is not hypocritical, his frankly avowed object being 
sport, he endeavors to derive as much pleasure as 
possible with the least destruction of life, and this he 
finds in the successful pursuit of wild swift-winged game 
with the hazard of chances in its favor. Shooting at a 
motionless bird within easy range of his gun may be 
merciful, but savors too strongly of murder or execu- 
tion, and leaves a bitter taste in the mouth. 

Those species which have been greatly reduced in 
numbers in years past by persistent hunting should not 
be shot at any season, even though the law permits; 
yet the temptation to add these rare birds to his bag 
when the occasion offers is one which every sportsman 
finds almost impossible to resist. Many species now 
show a decided increase in numbers from season to 
season, and it is pretty certain that their numbers may 
be reduced more mercifully by the gun in the autumn, 
than by their natural enemies accustomed to hunt. in- 
discriminately at all times and seasons. 

If permitted to multiply unchecked for any number of 
years, sickness and famine would finally thin them out 
in a manner vastly more: painful. 

If deer continue to increase at their present rate, they 
are certain, in a comparatively short time, to become 
nuisances; then the law, which now protects them, will 
have to be repealed until their numbers are reduced. 
Now in many places they have already lost their fear 
of man to such an extent that no one with the instincts 
of a sportsman could bear to think of killing one of 
them; only the pot-hunter with his shotgun and buck- 
shot will profit by their abundance. Even from an 
esthetic point of view it would be better that their in- 
crease should not be allowed to continue indefinitely. 

At first thought it is delightful to cherish the idea 
of these beautiful soft-eyed creatures nibbling and 
browsing unafraid everywhere along country road-sides; 
but familiarity, though it cannot breed contempt in this 
instance, certainly lessens the enchantment, and in a 
little time we barely notice them as we drive past, only 
taking the same casual satisfaction in their beauty that 
we get from seeing a drove of handsome cattle grazing. 
As a matter of fact, deer seen under these conditions 
are but little more beautiful than are Jersey heifers that 
have lived all summer in the open air. It is only when 
really wild deer dash away in the distance startled by 
your approach, that your nerves thrill and your eyes 
grow dim with the intense pleasure of their wild beauty. 
As regards their own state of happiness, fear is not 
necessarily akin to unhappiness; human beings who are 
seldom or never called upon to face danger or flee be- 
fore it are certainly not the ones to be most envied, 
and judging from careful observation I am pretty 
thoroughly convinced that few wild animals really suffer 
from the fear of death in any form. 

It is greatly to be desired that the woods through- 
out the country shall become stocked with deer to a 
certain extent, even from the most practical stand- 
point; so long as the law permits of their being hunted 
for a certain number of weeks each season they will 
hardly become so tame as to destroy the farmer’s crops 
to any great extent, while the flesh of those that are 
killed will furnish healthful and delicious meat for those 
who have a taste for venison, and this venison raised 
without care upon leaves and wild forest-growth will 
actually be more cheaply produced than any beef or 
mutton. The farmer who protests that it is unfair that 
city sportsmen should kill the deer raised at the farmer’s 
expense, has the privilege of posting his land and legally 
keeping off all trespassers, though in so doing he must 
take his chances of making bad feeling and getting 
himself disliked. 

The game laws in this country are on the whole ex- 
cellent, their chief fault being that they lack simplicity; 
it is useless to attempt to adapt the law perfectly to 
each species of game. I find that outside of the ranks 
of enthusiastic sportsmen not one in ten manages to 
keep posted on the varying open and closed seasons of 
the different sorts. The farmer or business man who 
likes to take a day off for gunning now and again, as 
the occasion offers, is puzzled to know just when he 
may lawfully shoot certain kinds of game. 

An example of the impracticability of endeavoring to 
vary the opening of the season to suit the habits of each 
species, was the attempt made here in New England 
a few years since to allow the shooting of woodcock to 
begin a few weeks before quail or grouse. Woodcock 
nest and mature very early, and by mid-summer the young 
birds are as well able to take care of themselves and as 
difficult to shoot as are grouse in September, or quail 
in October; before the latter are well grown, practically 


all the native woodcock have left the region unless 
the weather should prove unusually cool and wet. It 
seemed, therefore, only fair that the gunners should be 
allowed to go after woodcock in August. 

But it soon developed that the market-hunters were 
tempted to fill tlieir pockets with half-grown partridges 
which were easily killed and sold readily under the 
name of “short-billed woodcock;” even sportsmen who 
should have known better occasionally yielded to the 
seduction of a tempting shot at some old grouse when . 
woodcock were difficult to find. 

Bird lovers, including the sportsmen, are not a little 
disturbed over the possible extinction of our most 
beautiful species of wildfowl, the summer duck, and it 
has been proposed that a law be passed forbidding the 
shooting of this bird at any season. It would seem that 
any one, who knows anything of duck shooting must 
realize the utter futility of such a law. Duck shooting 
is commonly at its best in misty weather and in the 
twilight of morning and evening; at such times it is 
out of the question to expect the duck hunter to dis- 
tinguish between summer duck, widgeon and teal as 
they whiz past overhead or rise splattering from among 
the rushes in the uncertain light. To be in any way 
effective the law must apply alike to all species of ducks 
in any region. If the existing laws are properly re- 
garded and spring duck shooting put a stop to in all 
parts of the country, I can see no reason why summer 
ducks should not multiply and have their nests in all 
parts of the country where the conditions are favorable, 
for they are unquestionably as well fitted to look after 
their own safety as any species, being expert divers 
and swift fliers, extremely difficult to hit on the wing, 
and in spite of the brilliant plumage of the drake, the 
smallest tuft of grass or pickerel weed serves to hide 
them completely. In the closed season they throw off 
much of their wildness and nest as contentedly in parks 
and beside mill-ponds as in the wilderness. 

There is chance for immense improvement still, both 
in the enforcement of the existing game laws and in 
the unwritten code which sportsmen acknowledge, and 
these will undoubtedly come in good time. 

But shooting and fishing call for no excuses and will 
always continue to“keep our race sound in mind and 
body and free from morbid over-sensitiveness and mis- 
placed pity; despite the protests of those who persist 
in associating these sports with wanton cruelty, and 
would, we must suppose, prefer to remake the fixed 
laws of creation and either do away with death entirely, 
and so allow each creature to continue in its present 
state indefinitely, or, if it must die, give it the privilege 
of suffering a slow death from old age or sickness. 

For those who protest at the natural love of hunt- 
ing in man, also shudder at the idea of the sudden death 
of the song bird in the claws of the hawk, and, to be 
consistent, must of necessity continue their fault-finding 
down through every stage of the struggle for existence 
in nature. 

Frank Bullen, in “The Cruise of the Cachalot,” gives 
a pitiful accotint of the dying of old age of the frigate 
birds on their tiative islands, where, with no natural 
enemies to put them out of their misery, they are 
doomed to a lingering end. Even should their younger 
companions have taken pity on them and brought them 
fish, it would merely have dragged out their suffering 
a little longer. W. E. Crane. 


Denuding Mountains and Lowlands 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have read with interest the communication of Mr. 
McCandless. As long as a man can secure Government 
scrip, so long will such things continue. Our land laws 
certainly need revision, and the stone and timber act, no 
doubt, in time will be repealed. Fifty years from now 
volumes will be written upon the shortsightedness of our 
legislative bodies in neglecting to safeguard our timber 
interests. 

Perhaps in no part of the public domain has such high- 
way robbery and such fraud been perpetrated as in the 
public timber lands. ‘lo prove this, it is only necessary 
to show by statistics the lumber manufaetured for fifty 
years past, and then compare the records of actual timber 
sales made by the Government. The disparity is startling 
and astounding. 

They tell a story of a prominent Michigan lumber 
operator who invested his all in a 40-acre tract of Gov- 
ernment timber land, and then commenced logging opera- 
tions. He cut timber for ten long years and became a 
millionaire several times over, and when he quit it is 
stated that the original “forty” which he bought and paid 
for was yet standing intact, and curious to relate, the 
records showed no other transfer of timber land to the 
operator. 

Things are of course a little different now, but yet there 
is much perjury in connection with timber holdings. The 
stone and timber act is one that needs repealing, and no 
doubt something definite will soon be done in that 
direction. 

On this subject there is perhaps no better posted man 
than Prof, Pinchot, of the Bureau of Forestry. I, for one, 
would like to read a paper from his pen upon this subject. 

Many of the acts of our worthy President, Mr. Roose- 
velt, in time, will be forgotten, but the work of his hand 
in saving to the nation the forest reserves, put into effect 
during his administration, will outlive in. man’s memory 
and overshadow in importance all the other good things 
he has done. He certainly is building better than he 
knows, and better than he can ever know. Future genera- 
tions will have cause to be thankful for what he has done 
to keep safe a few of our remaining timber growths. 

Within the past ten years forestry and reforestation 
have gradually assumed a tangible, practical shape. It is 
a matter of regret that the strong sentiment existing to- 
day in favor of perpetuating our forests was not in exist- 
ence fifty years ago. But the pine forests were counted 
as the buffalo—beyond extermination. The buffalo went 
the way of all flesh, and unless the men who rule the 
destinies of the country see to it in the repealing and bet- 
tering of our timber laws, our forests will follow in the 
wake of the buffalo. 

Millions of acres of sandy, stony soil, once thickly 
covered with white and red pine, turn their unproductive 
faces to the sun and become as worthless desert spots 
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upon the map. Soil that grew pine once, can be made to 
grow it again. The reforestation of land is not one in 
which private capital will venture. The returns, while 
certain, are too remote. Reforestation is something that 
alone can be successfully carried on only through and by 
the national and State governments. Germany is a stand- 
ing beneficent lesson in forestry that this country might 
well profit by. The German forests will be as thriving 
and remunerative a thousand years from now as they are 
to-day. Legislators are prone to interest themselves in 
bills that effect the every-day existence of their con- 
stituents to the absolute exclusion of the future, and while 
posterity, is not alive to-day to plead its cause, yet it will 
live, I am afraid, to curse the shortsightedness of the 
men who made the laws and who went before. 
CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


Before a Jury of His Peers. 


Irv is in my mind that I have a crow to pick with 
Brother Samuels, due altogether and wholly to his 
seductiveness as a scribe and knowledge of has-beens; 
and I hereby lay my case—as a layman—before the jury 
and cry for judgment. “Which I am no lawyer,” as 
Truthful James might say, but rely solely on the justice 
of my cause. PAN 

Be it known, then, that said Brother Samuels did in 
an enticing article some months ago make mention 
specially of the wide difference in coloring found in 
the trout that have their habitat severally in Wild 
River, and its tributary, the Evans Brook, near Gilead, 
Maine. 7 

Now, that is an old stamping ground of mine. On 
this matter of c-lor, B. S. is correct. Your Evans 
troutling is dark, ruddy of fin and tummy, even as 
stated, and his Wild River mate 1s well-nigh as silvery 
as a shiner. He omitted to point out that our brunette 
dwelleth—or did—in a tree-hung stream that is indeed 
but a brook, with, at that time, plenty of shadowed 
places and dark-stoned bottoms. The river, per contra, 
is a wide expanse of stones for many a mile, sometimes 
over 100 feet wide, through the midst of which the 
water ambles along and yells over the wilderness of 
white rocks it has to irrigate; and the trout reflect its 
whiteness in their sidcs. But that is a detail. The 
main iniquity is his assumption that trout-are there. 

Fate had it, that as I rode in the train with Forest 
AND STREAM and that article in my lap, along came a 
friend of my boyhood, who has big lumber interests 
in that region, and gave me a hearty invitation to 
“come up and go trouting” once again. The old trail 
in was now a spur line of the railroad, he said, and a 
locomotive came down twice a day with the mails. I 
could go up on that. Now, my vacation was planned 
for Bethel, Me., ten miles below. The more I thought 
over that invitation, the more that article of Brother 
Samuels got in its evil work, till—well, what would you 
have done? I just dropped things and scooted. Hence 

iis plaint. : f 
° With a locomotive for transport, “going light,” of 
course, was needless. So I filled my valise with a fish- 
ing suit, rubber boots, some “bait”—since my flies were 
a bit war-worn and Russian-like—and took the morning 
train upward. Gilead was there, all right; also the spur 
line, somewhat like an inch-worm, up and down. But 


no loco. However, here was a saturnine individual 
with a mail bag, and hia I suavely interviewed. 
“Locomotive? Taken off.” 
“When?” 
“Last week.” 


“What for?” 

“Not enough business.” 

“How does one get in.” 

“Walk.” te 

“Hum. Want to carry my valise in for a considera- 
tion?” 

“Not for five dollars.” 7 : 

“Well, I don’t know that I would if I were in your 
place.” And in all amiableness I even swung the thing 
a-shoulder and started to hit the ties over the four- 
mile stretch. é 

Sir Saturnine trudged alongside a rod, and evolved a 
thought. . ‘ 7 

“You can go up on a hand-car if you'll help pump. 

“Done!” And lo! the animile lay before us, loaded 
with section tools and locked. But the man of mail had 
a key that fitted, and he proceeded to dump the tools 
by the wayside. Now, hand-car work on an up-grade 
is mightily like the case of the Irishman who begged 
to work his passage on a canal boat, and was set to 
driving the mules along the towpath. After an hour 
or two, he gave it up, saying, “But for the name of the 
thing, I might as well war-r-lk.” Still, at least, it 
was speedier than walking; and presently we overtook 
a wayfarer and slowed up. 

“Going in?” 

“Yers.” 

“Want to help pump?” 

“Guess so. This ’s a better car than the one you 
went down on.” 2 : 

So my amiable host had swapped with the section 
men! I imagine the air was lurid around the station 
when they returned. This explained, too, its fine 
equipment of hardware that we left. The man of mail 
retained his brass, however. He needed it in his busi- 
ness. Presently we picked up yet another man, like- 
wise “going in,” and we four made time, the four miles 
being covered in thirty minutes, buzz cart time. And 
the mail man didn’t work over hard either. I be- 
thought me of Tom Sawyer, and his famous white- 
washed fence. 

No matter, we were there—very much so—and I 
gave mine eyes an extra rub. When last I was on that 
spot, one house and one little two-man power mill 
stood buried among the trees. Now, I was in a rail 
road switchyard in the bottom of a cleared valley, four 
or five miles in sight and a long-drawn-out village 
strung along for a mile or more in the hollow of the 
hills! Furthermore, the mills were silent, the male pop- 
ulation, young and old, was free-footed; and the water 
was low as my spirits, as I sized up the case. What had 
Brother Samuels said as to this? Nix! 
| The post-office was at the far end of the valley. So 


was friend H. Thither must I go. So I shouldered in 
earnest that solid valise and trudged. The stalwart 
mail man sauntered alongside. And wasn’t it hot! The 
sun blazed down into that trough like a blast furnace. 
Never in my life have I felt it like that. My weight is 
about 106 pounds; I’m on the sunset side of forty-five. 
Did that man alongside offer to lend a hand, to carry 
my rod even? Not he! In a long experience with men 
of all sorts I have not met his like.’ Let us rejoice, 
brothers, that such*are few, since, when found, they 
are so “few in a hill.” 

No matter. again. One foot before the other, t’other 
foot before the first, one gets there or somewhere in 
due time. And H. was found, plump and jolly, well 
worth a tramp to meet again, even to arriving like a 
tramp. Something to eat was forthcoming instanter, 
but not much did I tarry over that. Excelsior! And 
I whooped it up stream on mine ancient trail, now a 
broad, well-traveled road! 

Well, it was pleasant once again to watch the water 
gleam in the sanlight golden; to pick wild raspberries 
by handfuls; to splash across through the shallows; 
to try every riffle, hollow, bend; and I tried ’em all 
with exceeding faithfulness. As the sun slid down, I 
could say that I had covered enough of that stream 
to warrant a just opinion of its merits as a popular 
resort. It had been popular—there was no doubt about 
that. In my long afternoon I saw just six trout of 
any size, five of which I caught. I won’t say how large 
they were. I had no scales. Besides, it isn’t neces- 
sary to the argument. They were trout; and the color- 
ing was even as Brother Sam hath said. So might a 
gaan be of the color of an eagle, and both be 
birds. 

Also I flushed a brace of birds of another color, 
and well worth seeing. Evidently a couple of college 
girls en route through the woods a-pony-back for some 
forty miles through the mountains with a guide. Like 
other lovers of wild life, I have a watchful habit, so it 
is not strange that I saw them before they saw me; 
saw them chatting merrily; saw that one rode saddle- 
less on blanket and surcingle, and—astride; and saw 
the sudden acrobatic feet flash in a lightning-artist 
change back to the ordinary feminine position as her 
eyes chanced to meet me, while into the face dashed a 
sunrise color and a blaze of haughty wrath. 

I wonder why. Had I no right to exist? I re- 
gretted that she saw me, however. To me, trout ex- 
cepted, it is far more pleasure to watch some young 
wild thing at play unconscious than to kill it out of 
hand; and the role of kill joy is not one I hunt for, as 
a rule. 

Thus meditating, I silently drew aside and let them 
pass upon their way. 

But about my own plans—what next? This country 
clearly was over-settled with a free and independent 
population. I had discovered that even at that it had 
endured the invasion of thirty fishermen on a single 
Sunday not long before. Would it pay to tarry, and go 
up Wild River on the morrow as per plan? In olden 
time, even, it was needful to tramp miles on miles up- 
stream before one saw a fin, as the lower reaches were 
ever barren. And now? Once or twice in my life be- 
fore I’ve run up against a proposition like this and 
learned to know that there is a time, sometimes, when 
it is well to quit; to drop old plans for new, on a 
second’s notice. So I even dropped that. Friend H. 
had gone out to civilization on business. The sun was 
low, the air was cool,.I felt fresher than when I 
started. Vacation days are like a limited handful of 
gold coin—each one must be made to count to the ut- 
termost to avoid after regrets. So thinking, I shifted 
back into my thin walking suit, swung my valise 
a-shoulder, and started out afoot “over my happy morn- 
ing track,” as Bird-o’-freedom Sawin said, tie-hitting 
down toward Gilead. 

There is a pleasure even in bucking against fate; and 
there would be a freight train down some time in the 
evening by which to get to Bethel. So on I ambled, 
stopping now and then to raid the raspberries—thickets 
of them, untouched even by a bird in many spots! 
and cheered along as I trudged by the old familiar yell 
of the river water in the bed below. There is a wild, 
solitary sound about it ever, to my mind; a hermit 
song, driving away finance and other cares, and when 
L hear it I need no other company. 

Thus passed an hour or more, and out of the wood- 
land swung the road, into the hamlet Gilead; and I felt 
as fresh as a mountain daisy. Then to me spake the 
station-master, even as the boy who told his anxious 
mate, “There hain’t goin’ ter be no core!”—viz., “No 
freight down to-night.” 

I thought a moment. 

“All right; just check this bag down next morning,” 
and took to the road again. Ten miles on a summer 
night would be a pleasure—perhaps. I’d always wanted 
to take that walk, anyway. Now I could. Then here 
came in a stroke of luck, viz., friend H., surprised, per- 
haps a bit dismayed, at my sudden exodus, and driving 
a stout white horse, suitable to his own inches. A 
word or two and a laugh made that all right, and drop- 
ping business he took the time to give me a four-mile 
lift on the way, while we reminisced over some thirt 
years agone. Then, with a hearty handshake, I took 
the road again—the railroad while I could see the ties, 
then the common dusty. 

Dark? Well, summat! Twice I picked myself out 
of the ditch among brambles. Once I woke up a far- 
mer for a quart of milk. For an hour I watched a 
thunderstorm gathering in the north. Yet with scarce 
a break in my steady, two-and-a-half-mile-an-hour gait, 
I found myself trudging past the village church as the 
clocks struck ro. And I figured out that, that brook 
and all, I had an eighteen-mile walk that day, with 
city training, or lack of it, and, as said above, on the 
sunset side of forty-five—and —_ fresh next day. 

But all the same, what saith the brotherhood? What 
is due to Brother Samuels, in the case before the court? 
Eighteen miles tramped, and five small troutlings—and 
what are they among so many? 5. es Fe 





All the game laws and fish lows of the United States 
and Canada are given in the “Game Lows in Brief.” 


- Some Thies that are Missed. 


Wywmore, Neb., Aug. 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
There are two things in which I took delight when I 
was a boy, back in Illinois, that I miss very much now, 
as they do not grow in Nebraska. They were hazel- 
nuts and crab apples. It may seem strange that a 
grown up man would miss such things, but let me tell 
you something about them. 

All along the small streams in that part of Illinois, 
where I roamed. in boyhood, the crab apple grew in 
profusion. In the spring the very bright, red blossoms 
of the crab apple intermingled with the pure white 
blossoms of the wild plum; and no flower garden ever 
produced a more beautiful sight. And there is no flower 
or blossom that exhales so rare and rich a perfume as 
the blossom of the little crab apple. And when the apple 
itself was ripe it had a perfume that is not equalled by 
any other fruit, wild or tame. They were good to eat, 
and made delicious preserves, and I am told that cider 
made from them, while a little tart, was as snappy and 
sparkling as champagne. But I never tried the cider. 

It was only a quarter of a mile from that little pioneer 
home to the first hazel bushes. They grew all along the 
edges of timber and made a kind of margin or border 
between the prairie grass and woods, and in that rich 
soil they were from three to six, or even seven feet in 
height, and they were full of nuts every year. The nuts 
grew in clusters or bunches, in hulls with from one to 
three, or even four nuts in each bunch, and were 
gathered in the hull and laid out in the sun for two or 
three weeks to dry, and then the nuts were hulled out, 
put in little sacks and hung up for winter use. They 
grew as large as any filbert (the cultivated hazel nut) 
that I have ever seen. 

Some of my first hard work consisted of going hazel- 
nutting. I was supplied with a two-bushel sack, with 
one corner of one end tied to one corner of the other 
end, and hung around my neck, with the mouth of the 
sack in front of me, so that I could hold it open with 
my left hand and pick and put the nuts in with my right. 
In this way I could get about a bushel of nuts, hulls and 
all, in the sack at one time, and it made a pretty good 
load; and a bushel of them in the hulls would not hull 
out more than four quarts of nuts. The hulling out 
could be done at my leisure, after they got dry enough 
and after the crop was all gathered; and then we had 
all the winter evenings, in which to crack and eat them, 
and while some may like the rich butternut, or the 
shellbark hickory nut, or walnut better, give me the 
hazelnut. The hazelnut harvest generally lasted about 
a month. 

That neither the crab apple or hazelnut grow in 

Nebraska seems to me a great oversight, and I am go- 
ing to see if I cannot supply the deficiency, to a small 
extent at least. I have bearing walnuts in my yard 
that grew from nuts that I planted, and I have butter- 
nuts growing.also from seed sent to me from Illinois, 
and this fall I am going to plant some hazelnuts and 
see if I cannot have a “hazelnut patch,” as we called 
it when I was a boy; and next spring I am going to 
plant some of the seeds of the crab apple. . The hazel- 
nuts and crab apple seed will be sent to me from near 
my old boyhood home. 
_ My first experience in planting walnuts did not work 
just as I expected. I planted the nuts in the fall in a 
little bed near the house, and depended upon moving 
them in the spring, but out of all that I moved the first 
time only one lived, and I found later that if the walnut 
grew six inches the first year, the tap root would be 
about a foot long; and if the tap root was cut, the 
little tree would not grow. Then I resorted to the plan 
of planting the nut where I wanted the tree to stay, 
and had better success; but they can be readily moved 
if you go below the tap root. 

And while I am pointing out some of the deficiencies 
of my adopted State, let me name a few other things 
that I reveled in when a boy, that do not grow in 
Nebraska, at least not in this part of the State. Black 
haws, red haws, May apples and ground cherries in the 
fruit. line, and among the flowers, the following: Sweet 
Williams, lady slippers, blue bells, Dutchman’s breeches 
and Jack in the pulpit (Indian turnip and Indian 
tobacco. How any boy can ever amount to an hing 
without learning to eat Indian turnip and chew Indian 
tobacco, is more than I can understand. 


A. D. McCann ess. 





A Maine Woods Swindler. 


Bangor, Me., Sept. 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Since the article which appeared in this week’s issue of 
Forest AND STREAM was written, on the subject of 
panthers in the Maine woods, it has developed that there 
are panthers, although not of the species considered in 
that letter. The kind referred to are of the two-legged 
variety, and their covers, instead of being in the forests, 
are in the secret places of the city. 

During a recent trip to Moosehead Lake and the West 
Branch of the Penobscot, the writer learned of a de- 
velopment in the Maine “recreation industry” that might 
well be termed a “devil-up-ment,” to apply a familiar pro- 
nunciation of the word. To be brief, it was simply a con- 
fidence game with the Maine woods as a shield, and both 
Maine and non-resident people as the victims. 

Only in connection with an outing in the woods—that 
alluring prospect that for many years holds the most 
inent place in the minds of those notsorichly endowed with 
this world’s goods as to be able at will to indulge the 
desire—could so cool and slick a e¢ be worked as 
it appears to have been during the past summer, and this 
letter is written in the hope that it may prevent others 
from falling victims to this enterprising “promoter’s” 
= i hos, bapn ond portsman 

muc said and written this s 
or that tourist about the wildness of ee Maine woods, 
their uiterly trackless condition in most sections, and the 
greed, pf those into whose hands one sometimes falls, that 
#18 not strange there are a good many people who would 


sooner start on a trip to 
themselves amid the greatly magnified dangers of 
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Maine forests. There is just enough truth in such state- 
ments to make them dangerous, and the timidity of this 
class of believers has suggested to someone a get-rich- 
quick scheme, through a series of personally conducted 
trips to the Maine woods, wherein the unfortunate victim 
should find his need of being personally conducted home 
again without the joys he had anticipated, and at his own 
further expense. 

-. This man was first heard of at Northeast Carry, where 
indignation was high against his methods, owing to the 
expérience of a man who had been made the victim of the 
plan. Briefly, he had paid this promotor a considerable 
sum, reported to be about $150, and in return received a 
ticket to Northeast Carry and return via Norcross. At 
the carry he was to be met by a certain guide with all 
supplies and outfit for camping where the “personal con- 
ductor’s” camps happened not to be, and taken down the 
river on that enchanting journey, which is one of the 
most delightful and most popular canoe trips in the 
world—the West Branch trip. There was no guide at the 
carry, no one who knew anything at all about such a 
guide or such arrangements, and had it not been for the 
generous courtesy of the manager of the Penobscot Hotel 
and Trading Company’s store, he must have been obliged 
to either telegraph to New York for funds, or return the 
way he came. However, a canoe, guide, and supplies were 
secured, and he made the trip as platined, leaving the set- 
tlement with the New York man to await his return to 
the city. 

‘Passing on down the river, Chesuncook was reached in 
a howling storm, and there at the Chesuncook House, 
sheltered by the kindly hospitality of good-hearted “Anse” 
Smith, were found two boys in their teens—mere young- 


The Ignis Fatuus. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The article in the Forest AND STREAM September 17 on 
the “Ignis Fatuus,” brings back to my recollection an 
incident which I experienced about the year 1870. At 
that time I was managing an “estancia,” or ranch, in 
Buenos Ayres; in fact, there were three separate estan- 
cias run as one by my employers; consequently there 
were three estancia or principal houses, the rest of the 
dwellings being “puestos,” or shepherds’ huts. Part of 
my time I spent at one estancia, and part at another, as 
the spirit moved me. 

Now, the facts are as follows, and these I have kept 
pretty well to myself, for the simple reason that I have 
always thought that I would be considered a romancer— 
gifted with a superabundance of imagination, or by some, 
in plain English, a liar. 

At one side of the quinta, or inclosure round the estan- 
cia house, used as a peach orchard for growing maize, 
ete., was a well, and previous to my occupation of the 
estancia, a hut stood by this well, which was occupied by 
an old man whose sole companion was a dog. The old 
man died, and the dog took up its abode at the estancia, 
along with numerous other canines of all colors and 
sizes, but of no particular breeds, and was there when I 
took up my quarters there. This dog, light tan in color, 
was looked upon by everyone as having most peculiar 
traits. It would never allow anyone to touch it, and even 
if spoken to, would turn its head toward the speaker and 
snarl, showing a very formidable set of ivories, and al- 
most every night it would howl in that dismal fashion 
common to dogs. 

From the neighborhood of the well arose almost every 
night a light, which would go bobbing up and down, and 
taking leaps of several yards, so to speak, for quite a dis- 
tance in the campo or prairie; then it would take a sud- 
den dive to earth and disappear from that spot. It would 
then, perhaps, be seen in another direction, and some dis- 
tance from where it last disappeared, or perhaps not 
again that night. : : 

On one occasion I was out riding with a Spaniard 
when this light appeared, about 300 yards from us. My 
companion proposed that we should chase the light, or 
“el luz,” as it was called in Spanish. This we did, until 
it reached the wire fence inclosing the quinta, through 
which it passed, and cutting off a corner, emerged into 
the open campo again, not changing its motion in the 
least while passing through the wire fence, but disap- 
pearing for good for that night. f 

On another occasion the employers of the estancia had 
gone toa neighbor’s to pay homage to a patron saint, as 
is the custom there. ome friends who were visiting 
me and I took a lantern and a sheet and located ourselves 
on the side of the trail, by which we expected the wor- 
shippers to return, hobbling our horses some distance 
away, and intending to give the party a scare when pass- 
ing . exhibiting “el luz” under the sheet; for, as is gen- 
erally known, the natives are most superstitious, and 
many were sure that the light was in some way con- 
nected with the late occupant of the hut, some going so 
far as to say that he had treasure. hidden thereabout, and 
if asked, the light would direct to the ‘place of its con- 
cealment. The party we intended to frighten took an- 
other trail, so we got sold for our troubie. ; 

Now comes the most inexplicable part in connection 
with “el luz.’ One pitch dark night I took it into my 
head to go from one estancia house to another, about a 
league distant. I was on one of my most reliable horses, 
and ‘was going at a steady canter, and when about a third 
of the way saw the light some distance off going through 
its usual exercises, i. e., bobbing up and down, and finally 
disappearing. This being of so frequent occurrence, I 
took no notice of it, but after riding half a mile or so 
further, without any warning, all of a sudden “el luz’ 
soneared, just under my horse’s nose; not exactly under 
it, but about eight feet distant, and about seven degrees 


sters—whose parents had paid the same promotor a sum 
of money for an extended outing in Maine. Originally 
numbering some twenty boys in the party, it had become 
but two here, several having sent home for money to re- 
turn when they found themselves abandoned by the man 
in whom they had put their trust, and who held all of 
their money. It was not known what had become of one 
party, the boys having split up on reaching Maine; but 
this crowd of some ten or a dozen camped on a lake near 
to Moosehead for a while, after which a start was made 
to the foot of Chesuncook, where the trip to Norcross 
was to be entered upon. The man in the meantime left 
for New York, having made, as he claimed, all arrange- 
ments for sufficient guides and provisions to be at the 
Ripogenus Carry and relieve the guides then with them, 
as these were engaged but for the short trip to Lobster. 
At Chesuncook Lake it was found that there were no 
guides to take the boys further, and the guides who had 
brought them thus far had other. engagements, so that it 
was impossible for them to continue, even had they felt 
sure of being paid for it. The consequence was that a 
party of young boys was literally thrown upon the hos- 
pitality of people who had no interest but that of 
humanity in them, and not only was the promised outing 
spoiled, but they were obliged to wait until, one by one, 
funds came to carry them back to their homes. It also 
developed that numerous camps which the swindler had 
claimed to own, and which he located with truthful exact- 
ness, were mere public camping places, used and known 
of all guides and sportsmen who pass along that way, and 
he could not have secured permission to build camps there 
if he had so desired. 

Seldom is anything so heartless done in the way of 


to the right of my horse’s head. It was distinctly visible 
for about four seconds, and assumed the form of an ani- 
mal. .The head was exactly like that of the dog before 
mentioned, with its ears lying back and its usual snarl. 
The body was like that of a calf. particularly the tail, and 
in color was fawn and white. The whole was surrounded 
by a halo about six feet in diameter, and was as plainly 
visible as though it had been midday. My horse shied 
in such a manner as almost to throw me, as the whole 
thing was so sudden and unlooked for. Needless to say 
I was too frightened to ask the apparition or whatever it 
was where his wealth was stored, my only anxiety being 
tc get out of the locality as soon as possible, not even 
looking behind to see if “el luz” was visible and bobbing 
I myself being too busy bobbing at that particular time. 

Now, most people will say that this was all imagination 
on my part; others that I had been imbibing; others will 
think that I have the Ananias streak largely developed. 
But the fact of the horse also seeing it, and of his fright 
at the apparition, does away with these theories. 

The above statements are facts, neither’ enlarged nor 
detracted from, and I would very much like to hear if 
any of your contributors have ever had a similar ex- 
perience with “el luz” or any such ghostly body. It al- 
most seemed to be a judgment on me for having tried to 
scare others with what almost scared me to ow 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

When reading T. J. Chapman’s letter in the number 
for September 17, I could not help but think that I knew 
where his Hopewell Church was. I may be mistaken; 
this is a common name in Pennsylvania, at least, but I 
think his Hopewell Church is in Ross township, Alle- 
gheny county, about five miles from Allegheny city, or it 
was that far from it then; it is almost a part of the city’s 
suburbs now ; a street car line has lately been built out to it. 

If this is where he thought he saw his first ignis fatuus, 
it was one of them he did see, and not someone carrying 
a lantern, as he thought it might be. A narrow country 
road ran past Hopewell Church, and to where it en- 
tered the Perrysville plank road at Keating’s tavern, two 
miles away. A mile below the church is Westview Farm; 
that is its name now; it had no name then; and down 


_ in a bottom to the left of this road was a pasture that 


was partly a swamp at some seasons; other times it 
would be dry, but the bottom of it was always covered 
with decayed vegetation. Here is where we boys found 
our jack o’ lantern, as we called it then. 

We always knew just when to look for it. It would 
always appear late in the summer or early in the fall 
before the cold weather began. We would put in whole 
hours after night trying to overtake the light, plunging 
through the swamp, deployed in a line that afterwards 
our skirmish line in the army reminded me of; but the 
light always kept just so far ahead of us, until it would 
come to solid ground, then vanish; or sometimes it 
would disappear short of that, only to appear again on 
our right or left or behind us. We would think, of 
course, that these lights seen elsewhere were the ones we 
had been following. I have no doubt now that they were 
different ones that we had stirred up tramping through 
the mud. 3 

I had heard of this thing long before I saw it, and 
after seeing it I consulted my usual source of informa- 
tion, our Anderson Library, to find out all about it; but 
could find little, except its proper name, and that it was 
supposed to be formed of marsh gas. Since then I have 
often thought that natural gas or oil had something to 
do with forming it. This whole country was underlaid 
with both oil and gas, though we did not know that then, 
nor for many years afterward. When I last saw West- 
view the whole place was covered with oil well derricks, 
and a small fortune in oil had been taken out here. 

Anyone who is familiar with the woods at night, must 
often have noticed the light that is given off by damp, 
rotten logs when freshly broken, When we were ’coon 


bringing business to Maine, if such a contemptible ar- 
rangement of matters could be considered in that light 
from the most charitable point of view, and sportsmen, 
guides, camp proprietors, and others who heard and knew 
of the circumstagces, and saw the boys thus helplessly set 
adrift so many hundreds of miles from home, united in 
denouncing, in the most severe terms, such a dastardly 
performance. 

_ Sportsmen who want to make a trip to Maine and en- 
joy its unsurpassed loveliness of scenery, its marvelous 
wealth of fish and game, should consider that it is for the 
best interests of community and citizens to treat the visi- 
tors as if they were invited guests, and to a considerable 
extent this will be found to be the case, although there 
will naturally be found exceptions. One thing is, however, 
certain, and that is that any man wishing to make a tour 
of any portion of the Maine recreation belt, will find it 
full cheaper to arrange for his trip directly with some 
responsible Maine resident, guide, railroad representative, 
hotel or camp proprietor, or scme other in touch with 
these matters, and save a profit to those who would, act- 
ing as middlemen, steal from both ends to make them- 
selves whole or provide a profit. Maine is a big State, 
and there is so much chance for such humbuggery as the 
above apparent plan of graft, that the uninitiated should 
not put themselves into the control of any irresponsible 
persons. Enterprising men who might devise some such 
plan for woods tours as the above scheme was claimed by 
its promoter to be, should see to it that they have suffi- 
cient financial backing to carry such a plan out without 
a fizzle, and that some surety be provided their patrons 
that the plan, as paid for and agreed upon, should be car- 
ried out. Herbert W. Rowe. 





hunting at night, and I carried the ax, I would split these 
logs open hunting for the light. I have thought that 
this light and the ignis fatuus might have had the same 
, Origin. 

The explanation that is given as to how this ignis 
fatuus is formed is no doubt the correct one; it is noth- 


ing but a thin gas or vapor when it rises out of the 
ground, but when it comes in contact with the upper air 
it becomes luminous. It has very little light when you 


once get close to it; less light than it has when seen some 
distance away, and has no heat that can be noticed. 
Casta BLANCO, 


A Story of Two Sandpipers. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A FEw weeks ago while shore bird shooting on the 
Chatham, Mass., flats, my father and I were eye wit- 
nesses to a very remarkable and interesting occurrence, 
which might be of special interest to some of our writers 
and students of bird life, especially while discussion is 
made by various writers about the possible reasoning 
powers of birds and animals. 

While we were sitting in our blind, a small flock of 
least sandpipers, or as they are more familiarly known, 
peeps, came by, and when about ten yards beyond us, one 
of them suddenly left the bunch and lit on the open flat, 
and for quite a while remained perfectly still. 

It soon became plain to us that the little fellow was 
wounded, as he soon showed signs of distress, accom- 
panied by many shakings of the head, which led us to 
believe he was bleeding internally, especially as we could 
see with our field glass that he kept opening his bill, as 
though to clear his throat of something. 

Soon another single peep came by, and seeing the first 
little fellow, immediately whirled, emitted his greeting 
“tweet,” and joined him. 

Almost immediately the well bird seemed to see there 
was something wrong, for, after walking around the sick 
bird two or three times, he seemed to actually begin to 
push him toward a small clump of beach grass, ten or 
fifteen feet distant from where they stood. 

Arriving there, he again walked two or three times 
around the sick bird, then came close to him and laid his 
head across the other little fellow’s back, after which he 
settled down on a bit of sea weed and watched him very 
intently. 

In about twenty minutes or half an hour he again 
started the sick bird toward the heavy beach grass which 
joins the edge of the flats, and both disappeared within. 

Waiting ten minutes or so I walked over to where 
they had disappeared, and saw what to me was quite a 
remarkable sight. There, about three feet inside the 
grass, was the sick bird, evidently grown very weak now, 
squatting on some sea weed, and standing in front of 
him, as straight as he possibly could stand, and with 
wings partly spread, as though to screen him from view, 
was the well bird, intently watching every move I made. 
I left them there. 

Having observed and hunted shore birds for a good 
many years myself, and knowing their wild and wary 
nature, also my father having shot them for the last 
thirty years, during which time he has never seen any- 
thing like this incident, the occurrence was to me quite 
remarkable, as it not only showed that the well bird 
realized there was something wrong with his fellow, but 
he showed a loyalty and constancy to him in time of 
need. Paut H. Latnrop. 
Sraincrizrp, Mass, 


The Linnaean Society of New York. 

A REGULAR meeting of the Society will be held at the 
American Museumof Natural History, 77th street and 
Eighth avenue, on Tuesday evening, October 25, at 8:15 
o'clock. Frank M. Chapman will lecture on “Florida 
Bird Life.” Illustrated by lantern slides, 
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Some Animals I Have Studied. 


X.—The Language of Fowls. 


A Few years ago “monkey language” was an absorbing 
theme among certain sensational (I say it respectfully) 
naturalists. I have often wondered why the familiar— 
perhaps too familiar—domestic hen has not received the 
attention she justly deserves in this line of research. 
will venture to assert that no other creature, lower than 
human, possesses a language so complete or convenient, 
and so easily learned by man. What I mean by this is 
that although dogs or horses may have a greater number 
of words or expressions understood only by their own 
kind, man may easily distinguish a greater variety of 
sounds with undoubted different meanings among hen 
utterances than in the sounds given out by any other 
creature, re ‘ 

Now, notwithstanding their distinctness, I can conceive 
of no combinations of letters in our alphabet, nor any 
other, that could indicate their exact utterance; therefore 
I will not attempt the words themselves, but will simply 
give their English equivalents; first assuring the reader 
that this is no hoax, but fact, which I believe I can prove 
to any who may match me among hens, interpreting their 
sayings; or, better, fact which any close observer may 
verify for himself if he is fortunately situated where he 
can study the interesting and useful hen. The hen is an 
active, restless, avaricious being, therefore the larger por- 
tion of her vocabulary consists of exclamations. | 

Let us follow a mother hen with very young chicks, 
keeping back far enough to leave her to her own devices, 
but looking constantly at the flock and listening to every 


ne. 

“Hold! Don’t go so far away! Keep near me—keep 
near me!” she frequently says, as some heedless boy 
chick shows too great an enthusiasm. It doesn’t sound a 
bit like that, but we know instantly that that is what she 
means, by her manner and the behavior of her family— 
although the prodigal may hesitate to obey; for he looks 
back, seems to say, “I’m not going out of sight, don’t 
get anxious,” and the others gather nearer, peeping self- 
complacently, “We obey our mother, don’t we?” Conceal 
yourself behind that rosebush. Throw a chip over the 
flock so that it will sail gracefully far beyond. s 

“Squat!” instantly shouts the mother, and every chick, 
including. the straying one, who is by this time entirely 
out of her sight behind a shrub, obeys with astonishing 
quickness. For a few seconds she continues anxiously tp 
admonish them in low, gurgling tones, while they press 
closer and closer to the ground, if possible concealing 
themselves. 

“False alarm—jump up!” is also at once obeyed, and 
the search for insect prey is eagerly resumed. 

“Come on! come on!” she orders, and they trip along 
merrily, yet leisurely. But presently she pauses, looks 
back, and screams: “Hurry up!” and any and all strag- 
glers show that they know what she means by exhibiting 
a sudden burst of speed. 

To convince yourself beyond a doubt that a certain 
sound has a certain meaning to the chicks, you practice 
one of them until you can fairly imitate it. The com- 
mand to squat, or drop low and keep quiet, is one of the 
easiest, and the after admonition is also very easy, both 
of which, if well executed, are obeyed as promptly and 
minutely for you as for the hen. At my command, they 
will even rise and run about again, although the mother 
may remain in an attitude of fear—for a good mother 
is always more anxious and fearful than her young. 

Presently the hen finds encouraging indications, and 
begins to scratch. But by this time each chick has some 
task of his own to absorb him, and at first pays no atten- 
tion to her. “Look!” she says, “Look! look! look! look!” 
(rapidly repeating the word, or syllable, about four times, 
usually after the first call), and now it really sounds like 
the English word look. ‘The little ones “look,” and 
gather round expectantly. She picks up a small, soft 
worm, and offers it to the first taker. She continues to 
scratch and pick up worms, and the feast continues amid 
musical peepings and giggles of delight. But finally a 
huge pinching bug is captured, and a wild uproar and 
fierce struggle ensues. Some greedy young rooster makes 
a dive at it, snatches it and runs away, several of his 
bolder comrades following, and falling over each other 
in a frantic effort to take it away from him, while the 
mother wisely cautions, “Look out! Look out!” in tones 
distinct and unmistakable. 

Suddenly she gazes at some moving speck in the cloud- 
less blue above, and says, slowly and calmly, but im- 
pressively: “O-o-0-0-o children, be still! I-i-i-i-i see a— 
I don’t kno-o-o-w what!" They all cease struggling and 
look about, with breathless interest. Some of the wiser 
ones say, “Chee-e-e-c-c, Chee-e-e-e-e!” and begin to cast 
an eye toward shelter. 

The moving object descends, comes nearer, nearer, 
nearer, and begins to assume a larger form. Then the 
hen yells, “Hawk!” much more emphatically than she 
ever yelled “Squat!” and instead of quiet efforts at con- 
cealment as before, there is indescribable panic, even the 
oldest rooster, chief of the barnyard, forgetting his dig- 
nity, and racing for the house, loudly shouting, “Take 
keer! Take keer!” 

Down swoops the hawk—a large one—with counte- 
nance terrible as lightning, at this moment paralyzing 
his intended victim with terror. But now the mother, 
deserted by her erstwhile boasted defender, shows the 
power of love to spur on to attempt the seeming impossi- 
ble, and with a truly heartrending scream, hurls herself 
madly at the assailant. But hold your breath one moment 
and behold a marvelous change in the scene. For here 
comes to the rescue, just in the nick of time, one who is 
as waichful as the mother, keen of eye as the hawk itself, 
swift as the hurricane, mightier than any bird, and brave 
as anything that lives on earth or in the sea—the farm 
dog! And the bird monster turns back, almost too late 
to save himself, and flutters weakly away—thwarted, 
humiliated, wretched! This is a picture from real life, 
though hardly life-size. How many readers have wit- 
nessed this in all its details? 

After a time the fowls, big and little, all venture out 
again. The hen whose fortunes we have been following 
gets too near another mother hen, whose young are near 
the age of her own. Both mothers ruffle their feathers 
and say things that are mutually offensive. One of hen 


No. 2’s chicks impudently enters No. 1’s camp, foraging. 
The'‘little ones receive him civilly, if not cordially. But 
as soon as their mother espies him, she makes a hideous 
noise, calling him a bad name or two, and making insult- 
ing allusions to his mother. Then she picks him up with 
unnecessary violence and seems about to kill him. Hen 
No. 2 screams with rage, and furiously attacks her. 

“Hi, what folly! Stop this!” mutters the old rooster, 
in low but stern, gurgling tones, and attempts to separate 
them. Sometimes he succeeds, but often he doesn’t. In 
the latter case, out again comes old Watch, who quickly 
knocks them apart with his forepaws and nose, without 
harming either of the combatants. I have known fighting 
hens to be thus separated by some playful puppy or kit- 
ten, or pig. But the best peacemaker among farm birds 
that I ever knew was a pet wild turkey, who began his 
self-imposed police duties when no bigger than a quail. 
For some unknown reason all birds always ceased fight- 
ing when he interfered, no matter how much larger one 
or both of them might be. And, unlike a chicken, he 
always seemed to prefer to punish the one most likely to 
win! The cock invariably, I believe, punishes the one 
that is already incapacitated or giving way. The defeated 
hens now stump off with their complaining broods, their 
feathers erected, as if to make themselves as hateful to 
each other as possible, alternately hurling stinging epi- 
thets across the space between them and discordantly 
urging their young ones to avoid those other “low, vulgar 
chicks!” Sometimes a mother takes a spite at one of her 
own little ones, and again there are distinct utterances— 
words somewhat different from sounds uttered on any 
other occasion. She seems to say, “You worthless one, 
you ought to be killed to save future disgrace!” and the 
poor little mnocent seems to agree with her, for it makes 
no effort to escape, though it may scream with pain. In 
this instance old Watch ought to be allowed to more 
than interfere; he should immediately execute the mon- 
strous mother, no matter what her theories may be 
about improving the hen race by “the survival of the 
fittest.” Indeed, if allowed to live, such a hen is liable to 
become insane and slay all her young, and all others that 
she can get hold of. 

An old rooster stands with a group of hens in an open 
space. A crow flies over. At first glimpse of the stranger 
they all dodge, then one or more say, “Crow!” and every 
trace of fear vanishes. It sounds like “crow,” too, only I 
have noticed that they always say “crow” whenever 
startled merely, and not quite frightened. The old 
polygamist then drops his off wing with a rattling noise, 
trots sidewise up to a sober, thoughtful-looking hen, and 
hoarsely chuckles: “You're a beauty! You're all right! 
But don’t you forget that I’m your best friend!” Then, 
repeating the same eccentric motion on the opposite side 
of her, perhaps all about her, he continues: “Say, don’t 
let that young upstart, my would-be rival, fool you. 
saw him strutting at you yesterday. I tell you he’s no 
good. And I’m going to whip him, too, if I can per- 
suade the coward to come over here,” Thereupon he 
steps out where he can make a brave show, tiptoes, 
stretches his head upward to the utmost, and gives vent 
to his clarion, that mightiest of all bird tones, and most 
renowned. A young fellow a hundred feet away, sur- 
rounded by a small group of admirers who are far-seeing 
enough to comprehend something of his future greatness, 
though he is just beginning to “win his spurs,” answers 
defiantly, and circles about his challenger at a distance; 
but he will come nearer some day, and yet nearer another 
day, and there will be bloody heads, and day by day the 
struggle will continue until the old one dies. 

L. R. MorpeHew. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


Another View of Bird Protection. 


In the current issue of the London Field, Mr. W. B. 
Tegetmeier writes of the multitudinous, contradictory, 
and in some cases unintelligible laws for the protection 
of birds in the British Islands, and puts forth some views 
on bird protection in general. He says: 

“There is at the present time a ridiculous passion for 
the protection of all birds, without any discrimination 
whatever. Sentimentalists choose to imagine that all 
birds were specially created for the benefit of man, and 
may be encouraged beneficially in any numbers and in 
any district. Why this theory is not extended by them 
to mammals is not clear or reasonable; but faddists are 
seldom reasonable, and the result is that the most in- 
jurious birds, as well as those that are beneficial, are 
alike protected. They are introduced into countries 
where they have done immense harm, and it is alleged that 
agriculture and gardening are greatly benefited by their 
multiplication. The ignorance of the members of the 
county councils, who are seldom ornithologists, and in 
many cases not even agriculturists or horticulturists, re- 
garding birds is unhounded. It is a fact that the taking 
of eggs of certain migratory birds that have never been 
known to lay in this country is prohibited. The councils 
do not distinguish between those birds that are natives 
of England and those that arrive in countless thousands 
in the migratory season. They regard the larks, which 
in the autumn are sold in tens of thousands in our 
markets, as birds which are bred here, whereas they are 
migratory. birds that come from the Continent, and will 
return in a few weeks if not captured. They make the 
same error with regard to the immense flocks of wood 
pigeons which arrive and damage our crops to an enor- 
mous extent, occasionally utterly devastating the fields 
on which they alight. They do not take into considera- 
tion that if it were the design of Providence that birds 
should be allowed to multiply in any number for the 
benefit of man, their extremely slow extension over the 
country would not have occurred. If sparrows are an 
advantage, and designed for the benefit of man, what 
explanation can be given of the fact that it is only at 
this period of the earth’s history, the nineteenth century 
of the Christian era, that they have become numerous 
in Scotland, and the same with starlings, which were 
almost unknown in the north of England even a few 
generations ago? 

“The persons who plead for the universal preservation 
of birds, appear to lack reasoning power, but act on sen- 
timental notions‘ only. 


“The damage done by birds meets with the slightest 


possible consideration from those who clamor for the 


protection of all species. Eew persons nowadays would 
like the golden eagle, which is now a scarce bird, to be 
destroyed, but how many take into consideration the fact 
that formerly large subscriptions were raised to provide 
ropes for the means of its destruction, as its presence in 
large numbers caused the greatest injury to the flock 
masters in the north of England and Scotland? Jardine 
recorded that in three years more than 200 golden eagles 
were destroyed in order to protect the lambs of one dis- 
trict, and this as late as eighty years ago. The raven, 
which is one of the most destructive of all birds to lambs 
and even sheep, is, in consequence of its exciting the 
sympathy of spectators, protected all the year round in 
the Isle of Wight, and in numerous counties the eggs 
also are protected. The carrion crow, possibly on ac- 
count of its objectionable name, does not come under the 
protection of the councils. The number of vastly in- 
jurious birds which are definitely protected is very great. 
Bullfinches are known to be among the worst enemies 
that fruit farmers and gardeners can have to contend 
with. The damage done by blackbirds and thrushes is, 
to say the least of it, enormous.” 





A Liliputian Engineer. 

SEATED in my log cabin I noticed a commotion at the 
foot of the washstand. A worm, an inch in length, and 
of the centipede variety, was threshing right and left. 
A spider not larger in its body than a mustard seed, and 
whose diminutive legs were invisible to the naked eye, 
was swiftly runnig along a gossamer strand that led 
from the head of the worm to the leg of the stand, a foot 
or more from the floor. Back and forth it speeded along 
its cable, deftly touching the worm and spinning a new 
mesh as it returned to its lair, only to again repeat the 
operation. With every new approach of the spider the 
worm evidenced fresh symptoms of distress. 

Presently I noticed the forward part of the worm be- 
gin to leave the floor. The cables were pulling taut or 
the worm was crawling away, and the spring of the web 
was’ carrying it off its feet. Thresh and twist and squirm 
as it might, the spider journeyed back and forth, making 
assurance doubly sure with each strand attached to the 
body of the struggling worm. 

I noticed that the worm was fast losing its grip upon 
the surface of the floor, the last few remaining legs grip- 
ping the boards as the rest of the body swung convul- 
sively, now to the right, now to the left, in its vain strug- 
gles to rend itself loose. The strain was becoming 
greater and greater, and by careful watching I noted that 
the death grip of the worm upon the floor was gradually 
relaxing, until the hold was finally broken. When, won- 
derful to relate, it swung free of the floor and began to 
be lifted nearer and nearer to the lair of the spider. 
The size of the worm and the gossamer-like strands of 
the web were so out of proportion that one wonders at 
their strength. But the microscopic engineer understood 
his business thoroughly, for up, up, up, the worm went, 
until the lair was reached, then with a quick movement 
the spider enveloped the yet struggling worm in a gossa- 
mer winding sheet, and all was over. 

The spider had supplied its larder, if in doing so it 
accomplished a greater engineering feat than any in- 
volved in the building of the Pyramids or the construc- 
tion of the Brooklyn bridge. CHARLES CRISTADORO, 


Clever Hans. 


Berutn, Sept. 13.—The remarkable horse called “Clever 
Hans” has just been examined by a special commission of 
experts, in order that a decision might be arrived at 
whether it is a horse possessed of extraordinary brain 
power or merely like many others of its tribe, peculiarly 
adapted to learning tricks from patient trainers. The 
commission consisted of the well-known circus proprietor, 
Herr Paul Busch; Count Otto zu Castell Ruedenhausen, 
a retired army captain; Dr. Grabow, a retired school- 
master; Dr. Ludwig Heck, Director of the Berlin 
Zoological Gardens; Major von Keller, Major Gen. Koer- 
ing, Dr. Miessner, a veterinary surgeon, Prof. Nagel, of 
the Physiological Institute of the University of Berlin, 
and several other prominent men. 

The commission has issued a statement declaring that it 
is of opinion that there is no trickery whatever in the 
performances of the horse, and that the methods em- 
ployed by the owner, Herr von Osten, in teaching Hans, 
differ essentially from those used by trainers, and cor- 
respond with those used in teaching children in ele- 
mentary schools. They hold that the methods employed 
have in principle nothing whatever to do with “training” 
in the accepted sense of the word, and are worthy of 
scientific examination. The report of these gentlemen is 
interesting, for Herr von Osten had tried in vain to per- 
suade scientific men to take the case of “Clever Hans” 
seriously. Herr Busch, of circus fame, who was one of 
the commission, had openly admitted beforehand that he 
was extremely skeptical about the matter, and believed 
that the horse had been taught merely to learn a few 
clever tricks just like other well-known circus horses. 


Now, however, he admits that he was mistaken.—London 
Standard. 


Another 100 Sportsmen's Finds, 


Some of the Queer Discoveries Made by Those Who Are 
Eiaie le ean oo 2 
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One of the most remarkable and romantic gold dis- 
coveries of which there is any record has been made in 
New Zealand, as reported in the London Chronicle. A 
certain Albert Winter has discovered in the Mokihinui 
district a valuable gold reef. The discovery was made in 
a remarkable way. Mr. Winter stooped at the edge of a 
creek to pick up a piece of stone to throw at a wood- 
hen, and in doing so he noticed that the stone was gold- 
bearing quartz. 

Promptly he returned to the town, took out his miner’s 
rights, and with his mate pegged off claims on the 
ground, and subsequently sold out his interest for 
£75,000. This is one of the biggest gold finds ever made 
in New Zealand. 














Notes From the Game Fields. 


Massachusetts Ruffed Grouse. 


PLAinFiELD, Mass., Sept. 27.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The autumn foliage at date is resplendent, and 
the leaves are thinning out. I sliall hold on here until 
October 1, so as to get a hack at the grouse. The birds 
are really quite abundant. During the summer months, 
in the course of my rambles over the hills, I flushed quite 
a few bevies, so that I know where the birds are, unless 
some “sooner” gets in his work before the legal time. 
When the forbidden period ends, I will just saunter forth 
on some sunny day when the morning air begins to warm 
up, and perhaps bag a brace. If a bird gets up before 
me, I halt to see if there are others. Usually it will not 
be two minutes before one and then another of the 
beauties will show himself among the leaves, and on the 
grass beside the old pasture a until a half dozen or 
more are in sight. Of course I pot my first bird, and if 
I can drop a second on the flight, my “satisfaction is 
full,” and the day’s shooting is done. As I am 70 years 
old, I don’t care to travel far. I do very little hunting 
between to A. M, and 3 P. M. Of course a man hunting 
all day with a good partridge dog which will stay by, may 
hag quite a few birds at this opening of the season; but 
| myself am not much of a dog worshipper, and care lit- 
tle for count. As a rule, sportsmen lose many birds by 
moving too quick. Even batnyatd fowls will fly and 
scatter if you run in on them, 

Now that the berries ate about done, deserted apple 
orchards near a wood lot ate likely places to find ruffed 
grouse in the morning hours, and so are old roads that 
are little traveled, as well as spring heads itt mixed woods 
of beech, birch, and evergreens; and the birds like worn 
out pasture lots where the grass is short, and there arte 
creppings of cows. Mast, especially beech nuts, is more 
abundant this year than last, and there are hundreds of 
n“t- bearing chestnut trees cn the Goshen hills, ten miles 
awoy. Rabbits and squirrels are few, thougli the fiut 
crcp may bring them later on. It is a long time sitice I 
saw a gray squirrel here. Last year I came across two 
at the cross roads, which were sitting by the roadside, 
#pparenily scanning the finger-board pointing away from 
town. ‘The neighborhood was growing too hot for them, 
27d as gray squirrels migrate in companies, they must 
have ail left these precincis at that time. 

CHaArtes HALLock, 





New Jctsey’s Pe. mise. 


Lonc Brancu, N. J., Sept. 30—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Consideting the faet that we have not been able 
tc get any quail for the past two years, the outlook this 
seas'n is very bright. The old birds seem to have sur- 
vived and multiplied, due to the vigilant protection of 
our wardens, and the enforcement of the laws. 

I am clearly of the opinion that in every part of the 
Stuie where game is scarce, if hunting in the closed 
se7son were stopped and trapping and snooding were 
sicpred, ond the sale of game were abolished, it would 
become plentiful again. 

It is a Serious problem with us, situated as we are be- 
tween two of the largest cities, how to restrict and 
properly protect our game. The law now in force, which 
has been practically the same for the past three years, 
is working very successfully, and reports now coming in 
show clearly that partridge and quail are on the increase. 

It is very gratifying to be able to tell you that the 
twenty-seven deer liberated last fall are all doing well, 
and have multiplied, and I have no doubt that after two 
vears there will be good deer hunting in New Jersey. 

Benj. P. Morris, , 
President Fish and Game Commission. 


Montana Game fs Inacreasing. 


HetenaA, Mont., Sept. 28.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The game conditions of our State have never been better 
in the last ten years. People who are seriously opposed 
to game protection, acknowledge the fact that our game is 
increasing instead of diminishing each year. This 
season has been unusually favorable for small or 
feathered game, and our crop of birds this year was in- 
deed surprising. Non-resident and eastern hunters who 
have been hunting this month have met with great suc- 
cess, and the majority have written me expressing their 
pleasure and satisfaction with the results of their hunt. 

W. F. Scorrt, 
State Game and Fish Warden. 


Colorado Deer and Grouse. 


Denver, Colo., Sept. 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In regard to the game conditions and outlook for hunting 
in Colorado this year, the outlook was never brighter. 
From all reports the deer are more plentiful this year 
than they have been for years, and there are a great many 
grouse in different parts of the State. The ducks are not 
very plentiful yet, as we have had no cold weather to 
drive them down from the north, but just as soon as the 
weather gets cold we expect the duck shooting to be very 
fine. We have a very short open season on deer, com- 
mencing September 15 and closing September 30 of each 
year. No open season on elk, mountain sheep or antelope. 

J. M. Wooparp, 
Game and Fish Commissioner. 


Oklahoma’s Quail Supply. 


OxtaHoMA, O. T., Sept. 27.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In answer to your inquiry as to the outlook for 
hunting in Oklahoma this year, beg to advise that the 
chief varieties of game found in Oklahoma are quail and 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


prairie chicken, the latter being found only in the ex- 
treme westefti counties, and are reported not very plenti- 
ful this season. Quail are distributed over the entire Ter- 
ritory, and I do not know that any State contains as many 
as Oklahoma. The supply this year is larger, so far as 
I have been able to observe, than ever before, and from 
inquiries I have made, this seems to be the condition over 
the entire Territory. There are practically no wild tur- 
keys left, and but few deer. An occasional small bunch 
has been seen in the Wichita Mountains, and a few scat- 
tering ones in Roger Mills and Day counties. 
J. C. Crarx, 
Territorial Game and Fi@h Warden. 





Nebrarka’s Game Increase, 


Lincotn, Nebraska, Sept. 26.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: We have prosecuted every violation of the law 
that came to our notice, and have given particular at- 
tention to the enforcement of the law relative to market- 
hunting and shipping of game and fish within or without 
the State, The results have been very gratifying to all 
who ate interested in the preservation of our game. 

Some time ago I requested our special deputies in the 
several counties of the State to acquaint themselves with 
the conditions as nearly as possible, and report to me on 
blanks which I inclosed, the increase or decrease of 
pafirie chickens, grouse and quail, and the per cent. of 
increase or decrease. I inclose herewith a copy of the 
table which we compiled, and you will notice from it that 
the increase under our non-shipping laws have been very 
matked. While the table is not authentic, it will con- 
vince you that there has been a splendid increase. 

Geo. L. Carter, Chief Warden. 

[The statement shows an increase of prairie chickens, 
grouse and quail in almost every county, ranging from 10 
to §00 per cent.] 





New Hampshire Deer and Partridge. 


Lancaster ,N. H., Sept. 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In the northern section of the State the deer are reported 
to be very numerous, more so than usual. Partridges are 
also reported to be very plentiful, and I have no doubt 
that this is true. Our winter was very severe, but the 
cold was so continuous that there was no crust by reason 
of thaws, and the birds were thus able to get out and feed 
all winter long. Then, too, the spring was very dry, and 
the eggs were not destroyed by the wet weather. Deer 
and partridges are the principal game hunted in this 
section, although there are some ducks and woodcock 
seen in this vicinity. MERRILL SHURTLEFF. 





* Tennessee Quail, 


NAsuvitte, Tenn., Sept. 26.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Reports to this department from various sec- 
tions of the State indicate an unprecedented number of 
quail, which fact gives promise of unusually fine shoot- 
ing for the lovers of this sport. The Tennessee game 
laws invite and do not repel non-resident sportsmen, and 
are in line with the policy on this subject heretofore 
strongly advocated by Forest AND STREAM. 

M. L. BEAsLEy, Secretary. 








North Carolina Quail, 


Greensporo, N. C., Sept. 26.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Regarding game conditions and the outlook for 
hunting in North Carolina for this year, the prospects 
for good quail shooting have not been better for many 
years. Observers in all parts of the State are continually 
reporting on the large numbers of birds which are being 
seen. T. Gitpert PEARSON, 

Secretary. 


Connecticut Upland Game, 


HAp.tyMgE, Conn., Sept. 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
It is early as yet to forecast just what the outlook is for 
hunting this fall in this State, although I am inclined to 
the opinion that so far as quail are concerned that the 
severe winter has very nearly exterminated them, but 
from all parts of the State come reports that partridges 
are more abundant than for several years past. 

E. Hart Geer, Secretary. 


Quebec Reports Favorable. 


AyLMER, Quebec, Sept. 26—According to reports from 
fire rangers and fish and game keepers, the game condi- 
tions and outlook for hunting this year ought to be very 
good, as the game is plentiful outside of partridges. 

N. E. Corin, 
Provincial Game Warden and Fishery Overseer. 


Iowa Prairie Chickens and Quail, 


Warpen Georce A. LINCOLN, who is now distributing 
fish from the State fish car, writes, under date of Septem- 
ber 27: Prairie chickens are scarce, but will be better 
the last of October and November. Quail are plenty. 
There will be good hunting during open season. The 
outlook for ducks is good; there will be large numbers. 





Wisconsin’s Outlook Good. 
Mapison, Wis., Sept. 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: 


Partridges and grouse are very plentiful, and deer are 
becoming more numerous every year. 


Henry OveRBECK, Jr, 


West Virginia Reports an Increase. 


Hinton, W. Va., Sept. 28.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
We have plenty of deer, some bear, and an abundance of 





turkeys, pheasants, Virginia partridges, and rabbits and 
squirrels. They seem to be increasing. , 


Frank SIVELY. 


New Brunswick Big Game. 


Saint Joun, N. B., Sept. 29.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The hunting outlook is good. Moose are very 
plentiful, and there are also abundance of deer and cari- 
bou, as well as ducks and other small game. 


L. B. Knicurt. 


County by County in Illfnols, 


SPRINGFIELD, IIl., Sept. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I beg to inclose you a clipping from the Springfield Jour- 
nal of September 23, which will give you an idea of the 
game conditions by counties, and you will please note that 
nearly all of them show a marked increase, under the 
operation of the new game law. 


Joun A, WHEELER, 
State Game Commissioner. 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORTS. 


Adams—Pheasants, squirrels and prairie chickens have increased 
during the year. 

Alexander—Quail increasing, and plenty of all kinds of squirrels. 
Also plenty of snipe and wild turkey. Lots of geese, duck and 
brant in the fall 
_ Bond—Quail and squirrels are plentiful. Prairie chickens are 
increasing since last year. 

3oone—Prairie chickens have made a gain. Plenty of rabbits, 
but partridges are scarce. 

Brown—Quail and squirrels increasing. 

Bureau—Squirrels, rabbits, quail and chickens increasing. 

Carroll—Quail, snipe, squirrels and rabbits plentiful. Some 
chickens and ducks, but farmers are protecting the quail and 
chickens very well. 

Green—Quail plentiful; also squirrels. General conditions im- 
proving. 

Case—Ducks, quail, squirrels and rabbits are plentiful. Prairie 
chickens a little scarce, but increasing. 

Christian—Quail and doves are plentiful, but chickens and 
squirrels are scarce. General conditions increasing. 

Clark—Squirrels are plentiful, while chickens and quail are 
scarce. 

Clay—Quail and prairie chickens are plentiful and on the in- 
crease. 

Coles—Squirrels, quail and prairie chickens are scarce, but on 
the increase. 

Clinton—Quail, prairie chickens and squirrels are plentiful. 
Some wild turkeys and pheasants, but ducks and snipe are 
scarce, 

Cook—General condition of prairie chickens, quail and ducks is 
good, but they are not plentiful. 

Cumberland—Quail and squirrels are on the increase and are 
plentiful. 

De Kalb—Prairie chickens and quail are not very plentiful, but 
on the increase. 

Douglas—Prairie chickens, quail and squirrels are not very 
plentiful, but more so than last year. 

Effingham—Quail and prairie chickens are on the increase, but 
there are only a few squirrels. 

Du Page—Prairie chickens and quail quite plentiful and in- 
creasing. 

Edgar—Squirrels and quail are plentiful, but prairie chickens 
are scarce. 

Fayette—Quail in this county are on the decrease, and chickens 
are very scarce. 

Ford—A few quail and prairie chickens. 

Franklin—Quail are plentiful and on the increase. 

Gallatin—Squirrels, quail and ducks are plentiful and on the 
increase. 

Green--Quail, mourning doves and squirrels are plentiful and on 
the increase. 

Grundy—Chickens, quail, pheasants and doves are plentiful and 
increasing. Squirrels more generally. 

Hamilton—Quail and squirrels are scarce, but increasing. 

Hancock—Condition of mourning doves, quail, prairie chickens 
and snipe is fair, and they are on the increase, 

Henderson—Quail very plentiful. 

Jackson—Quail plentiful and increasing in the northwestern 
part of the county. 

Johnson—Wild turkeys are scarce; quail are plentiful and in- 
creasing. 

Jo Davies—Quail, prairie chickens and pheasants are very 
plentiful and on the increase. 

Kankakee—Quail are quite plentiful, but chickens are scarce. 
General condition increasing. 

Kendall—Prairie chickens, quail and squirrels are plentiful in 
the south and western parts. Condition increasing. 

Knox—Quail, squirrels and prairie chickens are quite plentiful. 
Very few snipe. General condition increasing. _ 

La Calle—Quail are plentiful. Chickens, squirrels and doves 
are quite scarce. 

Lake--Ducks on the decrease. A few prairie chickens and 
squirrels, 4 ‘ 

Lawrence—Plenty of rabbits and quail, but chickens and squir- 
rels are scarce. ; : 

Logan—Squirrels are on the decrease; rabbits on the increase. 
Quail and chickens are fairly plentiful, and conditions are in- 
creasing. . E ; 

Macon—Quail, prairie chickens and squirrels are fairly plentiful 
and conditions increasing. : : : 

Macoupin—Quail, chickens and squirrels are fairly plentiful, 
and the numbers are increasing. ! 

Madison—Squirrels, quail and rabbits are very plentiful. 
Chickens are very scarce. . - : 

McDonough--Chickens, squirrels, ducks, geese, quail, snipe, 
brant and pheasants are plentiful. General condition increasing. 

McHenry—Prairie chickens, snipe, squirrels and rabbits plenti- 
ful. Pheasants, woodcock and partridges are scarce. 

McLean—Chickens, quail and doves are plentiful; also rabbits. 
Squirrels getting scarce. } i 

Mason—Squirrels and doves are plentiful and on the increase, 

Massac—Turkeys, squirrels, quail and rabbits are plentiful and 
on the increase. Z * . , 

Menard—Condition of quail, chickens, and squirrels is good 
and increasing rapidly. ; 

Mercer—Quail and squirrels are more plentiful than usual, 
and on the_ increase. : : 

Monroe—Squirrels and mourning doves are plentiful and in- 
creasing. J c 

Morgan—Quail, doves and rabbits are plentiful; ducks scarce. 

Moultrie—Quail are plentiful; squirrels and chickens are scarce. 

Ogle—Chickens, quail, squirrels and pheasants are scarce, but 
on the increase. ‘ . 

Pike—Squirrels, doves and quail-are plentiful. 

Piatt--Prairie chickens, quail, squirrels, rabbits, geese and 
ducks are quite plentiful and all on the increase. : 

Pope—Gray and red squirrels and quail are plentiful and on 
the increase. 3 : es 

Pulaski—Quail, squirrels, rabbits and doves are fairly plentiful 
and on the increase. . 7 ; 

Richland—Squirrels, quail and chickens ‘are plentiful, 

Rock Island—Quail, = squirrels and a few chickens; all 

increasing very rapidly. = : 
“TS eline—Quail, doves and squirrels are plentiful and on the 





; Seni amon—Quail, doves and prairie chickens are not very 
tiful, but slightly increasing. : : 
Pienhuyler wail, squirrels oe ducks plentiful; chickens scarce. 
All are on the increase. f ¢ 
Scott—Quail and squirrels are quite plentiful. Ducks are quite 
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scarce. All are on the increase. Duck hunting may be good 
this fall. 


Shelby—Prairie chickens and quail are quite plentiful, but 


squirrels are getting scarce. ; E ; 

Stark—Quail and squirrels are plentiful and increasing; chickens 
are getting scarce. s : 

St. Clair—Quail, a and rabbits are plentifdl, but 
chickens are scarce. few turkeys. 3 : 

Stephenson—Quail, yy and rabbits are plentiful, but 
chickens are scarce. All but chickens increasing. 

Union—Quail and squirrels are fairly plentiful, and a few tur- 
keys. All on the increase. : é ; 

Warren—Quail and squirrel are plentiful; chickens fairly so. 
Conditions increasing. : : 

Washington—Quail and squirrels plentiful; chickens and tur- 
keys scarce; all on the increase. _ 

White—Squirrels and quail plentiful. : 

Whiteside—Priirie chickens and quail are plentiful; ducks 
scarce; all on the increase, ; 

Wayne—Prairie chickens are getting plentiful, and quail and 
squirrels are quite plentiful. : 

Williamson—Quail and squirrel are plentiful and on the in- 
crease. 

Winnebago—Snipe and squirrels are plentiful; chickens and quail 
fairly so; all on the increase. . : 

Woodford—Prospects for chickens and quail are good in this 


Guns and Gun Feats. 


Hor Sprincs, ArK.—I have been more interested in this 
controversy than any that has yet come to my _ notice. 
I am sorry to see good and clever men disagree. 
Not that there can be any objection to any man’s having 
a polite opinion opposite that of another equally polite 
man; but for a man to say he is sure a thing can not 
be done, after some other has declared that he has seen 
it done, or has done it himself—well, now, that is a little 
unkind, is it not? I had intended to keep out of this dis- 
cussion, but Josep Kingsland, on page 223, has given me 
a hint that will, I believe, enable us to begin to untangle 
the whole array of seeming contradictions; at least re- 
garding the squirrel barking; while as for the candle- 
snuffing, a feat I had myself feared to be impossible, a 
man has just left my desk who declares that he has done 
it repeatedly, as did also his elder brother, and with an 
old-fashioned Colt’s revolver, too! It is a small caliber 
powder-and-ball weapon, still in his possession. I have 
seen it several times. 

This man is modest, honest and truthful, respected, 
and believed by everybody, and his age is somewhere 
about 70. 

I have such confidence in him that I will give his name 
—Thos. Tyrrell—and add that his address is, as mine, 
Hot Springs, Ark. His brother’s address is Nick Tyrrell, 
Pelican Rapids, Minn. 

They did their shooting in an old log house, in Iowa, 
twenty years ago; but I know Thomas to be a keen shot, 
and believe he could still snuff the candle without extin- 
guishing the light—occasionally, under favorable 
conditions. 

They shot at their candle at a very short distance, ’tis 
true—only about 18 feet, but the fact that it could be 
done at that distance with such a weapon ought to go a 
long way toward silencing too hasty condemnation of 
Audubon’s account; for the long rifles in that case, well 
kept as the apple of the eye, treasures more valued than 
all else in their possession, and the men who shot them 
being as inseparable from them as the men’s own shirts, 
ought to have given conditions for ideal performances. 
What if the sights were inferior to the best now in use? 
The fact is that constant, earnest practice with no sights 
at all, might result in better shooting than busy, rushing 
modern men could hope to show with the best of sights. 
There are young men here who can throw rocks and 
strike small objects 100 feet distant that many a city 
visitor could not hit with the best rifle—and what 
“sights” are used in throwing? 

Mr. Tyrrell admits that the light went out whenever 
they struck it too low, but firmly declares that when the 
charred point was struck, the wick was trimmed without 
injuring the flame. And I now believe the trick can be 
done again, although I have not yet tried it myself. But 
I don’t claim to be a great shot, though I have (acci- 
dentally, of course), done some very respectable shooting. 

The greatest difficulty in the way of my belief in the 
candle-snuffing, was the supposition that the bullet would 
be followed by a whirlwind of air violent enough to put 
out any small flame; but it seems that the air disturbance 
goes past almost as quickly as the ball, merely causing 
the flame to divide an instant, then suddenly unite again 
in the dead calm that immediately succeeds. It’s no use 
to say it can’t be done, for thousands of things even 
more improbable (theoretically) are done every day. In 
these times when scientific marvels are so common as to 
seem almost monotonous, I’d rather appear too credu- 
lous, even of long past exploits, than skeptical enough 
to try to hinder progress. 

Now about the squirrel barking. It seems that the 
unbelievers are inclined to treat the subject with levity— 
which is the same as to say they are not in the proper 
mood to receive evidence that might convert them. But 
they, too, have been mercilessly ridiculed. I need refer 
only to the treatment received by Allen Kelley on account 
of the difficulty he encountered in killing a certain squir- 
rel. Now, gentlemen, be funny, if you like, but at the 
same time try to be fair. Every person of experience 
surely knows that a squirrel is sometimes amazingly hard 
to kill (I’m going to give justice to Captain Kelley if I 
am “agin him”), especially if only slightly injured at first 
shot. Why a wounded animal should average harder to 
kill than an us-wounded one, I know not. I only know 
that such is the case. Probably the first hurt arouses 
some latent force in the vital principle which, angered or 
alarmed, opposes at once vastly multiplied sustaining 
powers. I could name numerous instances of wounded 
hogs, cattle, etc., that seemed well-nigh impossible to 
kill. When I first began hunting squirrels I thought eats 
weren’t “in it” at all in the matter of lives. Two separate 
red squirrels I shot eleven times each before bringing 
them down. I’m not ashamed to tell it, beeause I had 
to do fairly respectable shooting to hit them at all, the 
timber along the Little Wabash being very tall, and the 
tough old veterans. knowing how to keep themselves con- 
cealed so well that I was compelled to shoot, if at all, at 
the mere tip of a tail, or a line of hair on the baek, or 
take chances a a small limb, or fire into a buneh of 
leaves by —. . never aaah to + . wounded animal 
escape to die a lingering death, so ept popping awa 
at them after seeing blood. To describe the Contiition of 
one (after it came down) is to nearly describe both: one 


shoulder che one wrist ditto, one ham shattered, one 
hindleg smashed at the lower joint, a hole through one 
ear, or rather a semi-circular notch in the tip of it; one 
jaw smashed, a bruised, if not broken, backbone; one side 
pierced, the bowels torn out, and other lesser wounds. 
All this mischief was wrought by large buckshot from a 
long, heavy muzzleloader, octagon barrel, full stock, per- 
cussion cap, set trigger rifle. I had other harrowing ad- 
ventures with the little rodents almost as disgusting. 

But in spite of all this evidence of tenacity of life, I 
unhesitatingly agree with those who aver that squirrels 
can be barked. Perhaps not regularly, but occasionally. 
I know that I have shot under two, at least, and brought 
them down, and could find no wound upon them until I 
removed the skin. Even then one of them showed no 
bruise. The other had a very bloody spot, about 34-inch 
in diameter, on the belly, and on the inside of the hide 
that had covered that part, though on the outside not a 
hair appeared turned. 

Now to the idea I get from Mr. Kingsland: It seems 
that the bullet passing under the squirrel’s body must 
either strike at such an angle that it will flatten and 
violently rebound against some vital portion of the body, 
or else tear off a strip of bark or splinter of wood and 
force that with a slap against the body strongly enough 
to stun or kill; and a large strip striking flatly against a 
certain spot on the belly, just back of the ribs, will cer- 
tainly produce sudden death, even if the blow is com- 
paratively weak. A slap of the open hand upon that spot 
on even so large an animal as a horse might prove fatal, 
and at the same time leave no outward mark. I admit 
that there is still considerable uncertainty whether any 
man could acquire sufficient skill and. judgment to in- 
tentionally bark squirrels and win oftener than fail (I 
barked mine without ever having heard of such a feat), 
yet I believe that Boone did just as stated by Audubon, 
whether he was able to often repeat that performance or 
not; for he was so constantly with his weapon, and. so 
constantly in the woods among the squirrels, that it 
would be rash to put a limit upon his prowess short of 
known contradiction of natural laws. . 

That it—squirrel barking—has been done, incidentally 
or unintentionally, by many individuals, has been so 
abundantly testified, that I will add but one more name to 
the list of squirrel barkers—Harvey Armond, a young 
neighbor, who says he has gotten several in that way. 

And since there has been so much insinuation against 
old-time guns, let me add this: I have, in an honored 
place over my front door, an old rifle like the one 
described, with which I am sometimes unable to hit an 
object the size of a big squirrel only twenty feet distant; 
yet with that same “shootin’ iron” I have brought down 
squirrels from a height of 100 feet or more, and so con- 
cealed that I was compelled to get an equal or greater 
distance from the tree to discover the faintest line of the 
squirrel’s back, as he pressed close to the limb. And I 
have not killed a “carload” nor even a small wagon- 
load of these little “varmints” in my whole career. So 
what might not have been done by one like Boone, who 
must have fired hundreds of shots to every one of mine, 
and who probably kept his rifle in the best possible condi- 
tion? L. R. MorpHew. 





Game in Sierra. Nevada Mountains 


WE will begin with the mountain quail. They are 2 
little larger than the eastern Bob White, darker in color, 
and a little more upright in their carriage. Their call 
bears no resemblance to that of the eastern quail or Bob 
White, but is a single short, sharp cry repeated at fre- 
quent intervals, and resembles the last note of a cackling 
hen. As the little fellows are very plentiful here, this 
call or cry is heard in every direction morning and even- 
ing. Next come the grouse, which are the same bird we 
know and love so well in the East. But the sage hen is 
something entirely new to an easterner. They are a mag- 
nificent gray bird, from five to six pounds weight, and 
bearing some resemblance to a wild turkey in their habits. 
They frequent the barren peaks above the timber line, 
their only cover being the low sage brush, upon which 
they feed, as their name implies. They are an easy bird 
to approach, and when flushed, make but a short flight, 
and as there is no timber where they are found, they are 
easily marked down and flushed again as often as desired. 
They are very plentiful, and offer grand sport to the bold 
Nimrod who has the hardihood to mount the barfen 
mountain tops they frequent. Ducks of every variety fre- 
quent all the streams and lakes or ponds of the valleys 
in fall and winter. They leave their breeding places in 
the mountains when cold weather sets in, and flock to the 
valleys, where they remain until spring, The beautiful 
mallard, the rare and valued canvasback and widgeon; in 
fact, all the most valued varieties, are found here in 
abundance unless we except the redhead. I have not seen 
any of those as yet. Geese also are plenty all winter, and 
feed on the grain stubble in the valleys in great flocks. 
There are also a few deer, but not so plenty as I have 
seen in the Adirondacks and other places. So, to sum it 
all up, an all-round sport and fisherman can find 
plenty to do to keep him interested all the year around in 
these grand old mountains and lovely valleys. _ . 

But perhaps the greatest attraction which this section 
has for the weary man of business who finds, when too 
late, that in his race for riches he has drawn too heavily 
on nature’s resources, is the wonderful health-giving 
roperties of this dry, cool atmosphere and high altitude. 
Mark Twain quaintly says, in describing it, that the pure 
air of these mountains would restore to life an Egyptian 
mummy. There are many like the- writer, who find their 
health failing, but hesitate to! cut- Foose from all manner 
of business and lead a life of idleness. To such I will 
say that the mineral resources of these mountains offer 
greater opportunities than can be found in the crowded 
cities of the East. These hills are full of valuable mines 
of copper, lead, silver, and gold. There are perhaps a 
score of such mines within a few miles of where I write. 
Some of them are now being successfully operated by 
eastern companies; ethers are owned by the original 
miners and prospectors who discovered them, and are as 
et aioe and can be bought very cheap. The 
Coextcllod ompany, of Cleveland, Ohio, are cacy a 

ld mine within one-half mile of where I write, a 
ew days ago they struck a vein of ore in their main ledge 
which assayed the fabulous sum of per ton. 


‘ 


Samples “ this = were out to oe sccretery af ie 
company, Mr. rman, 0 ev w 
assayed with above results. But I am informed that there 
is no stock for sale by this company. 

The above strike is what is known as a pocket or very 


ich spot in the ledge, and never extends far, but these 


finds help up the general average. But I started out to tell 

about our game, and have wandered away among mines. 

Well, I will let it stand as written; perhaps it may be of 

interest to somebody. S. H. THomas. 
Garpyervitie, Nevada. 


Days with the Wildfowl.—I. 


“I woutp rather kill one of those birds,” remarked 
Gerard, as he stepped over the gunwale and took his 
seat in the bow of the boat, “than any bird that flies,” 
and he glanced up where the long line of cranes were 
streaming across the blue vault, now almost white 
against the background of a floating cloud, now. bluish- 
gray where they sailed along at the cone of the fleecy 
pile, now dark where their course lay under the riant 
skies. 

“Did you ever kill one, Pop?” 

“Yes, indeed, many and many a one, and long before 
I came to Nebraska, too. In the early 70’s I did a 
good deal of shooting in the early spring and fall at 
Beaver Lake, in Indiana, some twenty miles north of 
Kentland. Dr. Boerstler and I used to run out there 
from Cincinnati, and in those days the flight of crane 
equalled that of the geese almost; and when I first came 
to Omaha, they were very abundant in this State.” ~ 

“Where did you have to go for them?” inquired the 
boy, as we sowly pushed our way through the devious 
channel out toward the open water again. 

“Well, they were especially plentiful out north of 
Rogers, and in the late fall stupendous flocks dotted 
the plains and slopes along the Platte”—— 

“Listen!” and Gerard chopped my remarks right in 
two in the middle, as with with uplifted hand, and 
tilted head, he seemed to concentrate all of his facul- 
ties into that of hearing. 

Shoving the push-pole deep down in the mud I stood 
still as death myself and, notwithstanding our sandhills 
had dwindled into the veriest specks in the distance, 
that same weird, guttural “grrrrrrrroooooo!” came in 
quavering cadences through the sunlit air back to us 
and, as if charmed, we listened and listened until it 
sounded like a spirit vioce in the heavens. 

“It must have been a grand sight in early days to 
have seen those birds like you have seen them,” finally 
resumed Babe, as he dipped his paddle and we started 
on again. 

“Yes, indeed, it was. The fall I was out north of 
Rogers ‘with John Hardin, back in ’88, no ’87—Yyes, 
that was the fall of 1887, I saw the birds in greater 
abundance than ever before. Far and wide, when the 
sunlight in the early morning played upon a thousand 
shades of green and yellow, they stood upon the rising 
knolls, now blue, now almost white—according to the 
play of the light—but always vigilant, always alert, al- 
ways watching for danger. At night, when we lay in 
our tent, their rolling notes fell from the starry heavens 
in unearthly vibration, and by day, with broad wings 
and long necks outstretched, they floated across the 
blue dome with such easy grace and so high above the 
ducks and geese and all other birds that they seemed 
to belong to the celestial regions rather than to those 
of this terrestrial sphere.” 

“When did you kill your last sandhill?” 

“Well, the last one I helped to kill, for Tom Foley 
and I both shot at a passing flock of three, and one 
fell, and of course we both claimed that we shot at the 
hapless bird, and we probably did. Anyway, I know 
I did, and as Foley is one of the most veracious sports- 
men I have ever shot with, I have no reason to doubt 
that he did, too. That was in the autumn of 1898, up 
on the Lake Creek marshes.” 

“Where were you?” 

“We were in a blind ’way out in the middle of the 
marsh, and these three birds passed us, flying not 
fifteen yards above the tules. The bird ‘we knocked 
down was not killed outright, however, and after he 
had been hit, he continued on with his mates for two 
or three yards, and, before it fell, it was a touching 
scene Tom and I were treated to.” 

“How was that?” 

“Why, when our bird, which was the middle one of 
the three, began to fall behind his companions, settling 
lower and lower with slower stroke of wing, the other 
two came falling back and, going to the side of the 
stricken one, seemed trying to cheer and sustain him 
on his hopeless way. Yet slower and more feeble be- 
came the great bird’s stroke of wing, and more and 
more he dropped toward the top of the arrowy tules, 
with the other two clinging tenaviously to the last hope 
of saving him. But, suddenly, there was an alarming 
lurch, a spasmodic flap of one wing, the long neck 
folded, and the wounded bird let go all at once and 
fell dead into one of the shadowy crypts below. With 
a melancholy ‘pur-r-r-rut’ or two, his two friends shot 
up into the sky and left him io his fate. 

“When we saw him go down Tom and I were wildly 
enthusiastic, for every morning it had been the am- 
bition of every man in camp to kill a crane, and each 
had made scores of futile efforts, and now, when we 
realized that we had accomplished the coveted feat, our 
joy and triumph was boundless. We both tore out of 
our blinds and through the dense tules like a couple of 
wild men, each eager to outstrip the other, and first 
lay hands upon our prize. But that satisfaction was 
left for another. In our excitement in watching the 
uncertain flight of the wounded crane and his two 
companions, Tom and I had both failed to properly 
mark the spot where he finally fell, feeling, perhaps, 
that there was no especial care necessary, as it certainly 
would be no very difficult task to locate such a hulking 





‘carcass as a big, fat crane, especially on that broad 


and unbroken expanse of brown vegetation. But we 
had reckoned without our host. Search as closely and 
diligently as we might and did, we did not find him. 
We did pick a stray crimson-stained feather or two 
that had undoubtedly fallen from his fluffy and wounded 
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side; but the bird itself we could not discover. We 
searched for over an hour, in fact, until it was almost 
dark, beating down several acres of dead tules and 


withered flags, but all to no avail, the bird could not be- 


located. hile we were looking for him the ducks 
flew by and over us in myriads, but so intent were we 
in searching for the sandhill that neither one of us 
took a shot, until finally, in deep disgust and mortifica- 
tion, we were compelled to give it up”—— ~ 

“And you never got him?” : 

“Oh, yes, we did; Charlie Rogers and Scrib were 
shooting from the same blinds the next morning and, 
coming out about 10 o’clock, Scribner ran across our 
crane, lying flat, in plain sight ix a little open glade in 
the tules, stone dead, with his long neck doubled back 
over his shaded back and his long lavender wings fully 
outstretched. By our track, Scrib said that he saw 
that Tom and I had tramped by the bird, within a dozen 
yards of where it lay, a score of times, and as he 
found it and Rogers carried it into Camp Merganser, 
they, too, had the gall to claim a hand in our triumph.” 

“Well, as long as you finally got the bird, you didn’t 
care, did you?’ : 

“No, not particularly; anyway, all feeling disappeared 
that night as we gathered around old Abner’s table and 
feasted ourselves to bursting, almost, on roast sandhill 
crane. I can taste it yet.” 

“Good?” 

“Good? That’s no name for it. It was a young 
bird, fat as butter, and Abner had him dished up in a 
style that would have made the Waldorf Astoria’s chef 
turn green with envy. Young turkey, with chestnut 
and oyster dressing, wasn’t in it with our crane and 
the wild sage and onion stuffing with which Abner 
served it. I thought Charlie Metz and Billy Marsh 
never would quit eating. But here we are. Let’s string 
the decoys a little further around the point this evening, 
where the birds coming from the west can see them 
quicker. From the way they are moving up the lake, 
I think we .are going to have some great fun this 
evening. There, reach that decoy with your paddle 
there, and pull it along till we get round the point; 
I’ll gather these in front of us.” ; 

“Before we get ready, Dad, I want to ask you if you 
don’t think the sandhill is the greatest game bird we 
have ever had in this section of the country?” and 
Gerard began pawing at the nearest decoy with the 
flat end of his paddle. 

“No, I do not. I even think—look out there, you'll 
throw me into the slough if you lean over the boat-in 
that manner—I even think he is not in it with the wild 
goose, and so far as comparing him with the whooping 
crane, he is as far beneath that bird as he is superior 
to a sawbill.” 

“The whooping crane?-I- don’t believe I know the 
bird you mean. Are there any of them round here 
now?” . 

“Yes, sometimes. But they are almost as thoroughly 
extinct, so far as Nebraska goes, as the buffalo, or 
wild pigeon, although Bob Low came within an. ace 
of getting a shot at one last fall down near Clark’s 
Lake, south of Omaha.” 

“Then they were once plentiful here, too, like. the 
sandhill,” . 


“Just as plentiful. In fact, when I came to Nebraska 
they were to be encountered almost as numerously as 
the sandhills. They are larger by’at least ten inches 
in extent of wing and eight inches or more in length, 
and have always been considered a rarer and more 
valuable bird. They are as white as a swan, excepting 
the several inches of vélvet black that tips the wing ; 
and when floating in the bright sunlight of Nebraska’s 
clear air are the most beautiful of all big American 
game birds.” 

And you say they were quite numerous, too, when 
you came here?” 

“Yes, very, and as late as March, 1894, Bill Simeral 
and I killed two out north of Goose Lake in Deuel 
county—the spring we made that big kill of canvasback.” 

Canvasback. I haven’t heard you speak of that hunt. 
I don’t believe. How many did you kill?” _ 

“Well, canvasback and redhead, but principally can- 
vas—we brought back to Omaha exactly 604 birds after 
a ten days’ shoot, this number including the two whoop- 
ing crane and seven swan. That was never duplicated— 
that is, in the high character of the birds—by any two 
hunters in the history of Nebraska. But I’ll tell you 
about that later; just now I want to tell you about the 
crane—the whoopers. While they were abundant in 
the sandhill country, I never heard of many being killed 
here—hunters were always contented with geese and 
ducks, probably, however, because the whooping crane 
is about the hardest bird to approach in the world. He 
is as keen-sighted as an Andes condor and has the 
most acute hearing of any animal I ever hunted. They 
are great fliers, and when in the air circle much of the 
time so far in the zenith that they seem but bits of 
down, and send through miles of air a note both wild 
and strange, ringing as the blast of a silver bugle, it 
is almost a hopeless task to get a shot at one. They— 
well, isn’t that gall for you? I'll kill the drake on the 
water and you take the hen when she rises.” 

A pair of redheads, gliding onto us and into the water 
as noiseless, almost, as disembodied spirits, had dropped 
right into the midst of the decoys behind us, apparently 
unalarmed at the tones of my voice and perhaps un- 
aware of our proximity, and calling Gerard’s attention 
to them, I cracked away, and the old cock dropped 
his bright chestnut head aad fell over on the water, 
kicking spasmodically, and the Kid knocked down the 
hen, as with an affrighted squeak, she leaped into the 
air and sought to get away, whirling right toward us 
and over our heads. But she calculated without her 
host. Gerard’s first barrel cut a handful of feathers 
out of her ashen tail, and the second sent her plunging 
dead on a long slant into the glistening tules. 

“Well done!” I cried. 

“Nothin’ at all surprisin’,” answered he, “I had in 
one of those long-killing shells of a 

Even before we had a chance, after downing the pair 
of redheads, to push our boat back into the covert of 
tules, another pair of ducks, baldpates this time, came 

imming down the channel just above the surface of 
the water. Gerard and I both saw them at the same 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


time and, deeming any warning supererogatory, we both 
crouched low down on the hay in the boat and waited 
for them. The boy being in the bow of the boat and 
nearest the channel, I whispered to him to take the 
leader and I would attend to the one in the rear. 

They were soon opposite us, and the reports of our 
Parkers followed each other in quick succession. So 
quickly, in fact, that they almost blended into one, and 
two white-crested members of the wildfowl family lay 
struggling hopelessly upon the water. e 

“Oh, no, we arn’t shooting a little bit this afternoon!” 
ejaculated the young sportsman in an effusion of exulta- 
tion, as he broke his gun and slipped in another brace 
of shells. “Two doubles, on single birds, in less than 
three minutes, looks as if things were coming our 
way, eh?” 

“Yes, indeed, it does,” I replied, “but then all the 
signs point toward a good flight this evening as I told 
you—but, heavens and earth! look at that line of mal- 
lards coming down over the hills! Push! Gerard, push! 
Let’s get into the tules—they are coming straight our 


way!” 

‘Kind tugging and pushing and pulling like a couple 
of Trojans, we soon had our boat tucked well back into 
a labyrinth of tules and, stooping low, I gave a loud 
quack on the caller, thrice in rapid succession, then 
waited. 

As long way off as they were, I saw that I had 
attracted their attention. In those low sandhill valleys a 
caller can be readily heard for easily a mile, and by the 
birds in the air I think a good deal further. Anyway, 
the bulk of the approaching flock had heard my signal, 
for as. they came on over the lake, they came down 
with a rush, and when I uttered the chattering notes 
of an old hen, the fragment of the flock that had de- 
viated a trifle to the north, turned and followed the 
main bunch. When about 200 yards away, they all 
swerved a little, the way of all new-comers when ap- 
proaching an unfamiliar line of rushes. I called when 
they swung off and chattered as they turned again, 
and down they came on a line like a charge of im- 
pettous dragoons, with long green necks stretched 
to their utmost tension and heads gleaming like flash- 
ing gems in the slanting sunlight. 

They cupped their wings and dropped their bright- 
colored legs, and three birds, some yards, in advance of 
the main line, like generals leading their troops, alighted 
right in among our decoys before the others had 
bunched sufficiently to give us a good rake at them; 
but Gerard was slightly unbalanced by the advance of 
the long line of glorious birds, and he arose and let 
drive among them a half minute too soon. Then 
there was a whirl and a wild scramble in the air, which 
seemed filled with thumping wings sheering upward 
and outward amid a weird chorus of affrighted cries, 
while at the crack of the Kid’s first barrel a whirl of 
green and gray and black strikes the weedy waters, 
two bitds falling right together, and at the report of his 
second: barrel another white-collared neck droops and 
another pair of wings are folded. I was a bit slow, but 
in the aerial riot, I caught two with my right as they 
crossed, and got another with my left as the last strag- 
glers were rapidly crossing the danger line. 

Breaking my gun, I stood watching the scattered 
flock gathering together again far up the lake, and 


they at last united in a big buhch and went with the” 


wind off over the hills toward Hackbérry, where some 
of our party probably awaited them. I could not re- 
frain from remarking, nettled a little, you see, at hav- 
ing such a grand opportunity spoiled by the impetu- 
osity of the boy: 

“A trifle premature, Gerard; if you had only waited 
2” ee ae 

“Oh, get out! What do you want, the earth? Didn’t 
we knock down five? Could reasonable man. ask 
more?” he got back with some acerbity. 

“No, indeed; but that isn’t the thing. There is a 
proper time for shooting at a flock_of_ incoming mal- 
lards, as there is a proper time for everything else. 
We killed enough of them, to be sure, but I wanted you 
to.see those birds when they poised stationary in the air 
before dropping into the water. They would have all 
stood on their tails, as it were, until satisfied that the 
three birds that had already alighted had not made a 
mistake, and that, with a tremendous flock like that 
was”. —— 

“There must have been a hundred of them!” 

“Fully. And I say, with such a flock the spectacle 
would have been one you would have remembered to 
the-end of your days. I saw just such a picture back 
on the old Kankakee over twenty-five years ago, and 
I-can close my eyes now and see it again, just as 
vividly as I did that glorious March morning so long 
ago. But, look out there! Knock that bird down; 
don’t let her get away!” 

And as I spoke, a big old hen mallard came around 
the south point of the rushes and was about to settle 
among the decoys, when she caught sight of us, and 
turning swiftly, was putting as much space between 
her: and our blind as her terror-stricken wings would 
permit, when the lad swung on her, and down she 
tumbled among the smart-weed with a broken wing. 

“Well, you got her; but she is only wounded and I 
don’t think we will be able to retrieve her. But what 
do you say? Let’s try it. There seems to be a lull 
just now, and as a number of our dead birds have 
drifted out of sight, I think we will profit by running 
out and gathering them before the final round-up this 
evening. But aren’t you handing it to them; think I’ll 
have to match you against Billy Townsend when we 
get home, and if we could only spring ducks from 
the trap, I’d back you for the money. Push now, 
altogether; we'll soon be out. There we are out, all 
right. Now, Gerard, you pick up the dead, and I'll do 
the pushing.” 

“All right, then, push over there among that smart- 
weed, and we'll try for that old hen first.” 

Accordingly I slowly poled the boat, bow first, over 
to the line of the weeds, which formed a thin brown 
wilderness along this side of the channel. Gun ready, 
Gerard was on his knees carefully scanning the line 
of dead growth as we slowly floated along the selvedge. 


_ Féifing to discover her, I said: 


“She is right here; now let us both look sharp, while 
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I hold the boat still. These old hen mallards are about 
the cutest birds of the whole family, and a wounded 
one is a tough proposition to solve. She has prob 
ably immersed her body, and is lying still; but you 
can depend upon it, her greenish bill is above the 
water, concealed, maybe, by some clump of this pepper 
grass, and keeping her yellow eyes on us all the time. 
Hold on—still now—I think she is right under ‘that 
little bunch over there,” pointing with the pole to a 
small cluster of the brown leaves, which were blacker 
than the rest, showing: that they have been lately 
‘soaked in the water when the old hen immersed her- 
self. “You see how light the leaves are all around 
those—well their color has not been changed by a 
sudden bath in the water. I’ll push you right up close, 
then take a whack at the bunch with the flat side of 
your paddle, and if she is there we'll soon find out.” 
Depositing his Parker on the hay, Gerard seized the 
paddle, and when within striking distance, he brought 
it down on the clump of smart-weed with a loud smack, 
crushing them down into the water, and sending cir- 
cléets of waves radiating away in all directions. 
_Immediately following there was a violent commo- 
tion within the aqueous tangle, and the next instant the 
rufous back and snake-like yellow head of the old hen 
showed themselves above the surface, and a second 
quick blow from the paddle stretched her two. brown 
wings out on the surface, and her short tail feathers, 
sticking almost straight up, twitched and trembled in 
a way that plainly told that she was good as a dead 
duck. 

Another little push on the pole, and the Kid reached 
over, grabbed the mallard by the neck, shook the 
water from off her plumage and cast her back at my 
feet on the hay, and again picking up the paddle, we 
started back to where our dead were floating. 

SANDY GRISWOLD. 





The Horns Must Show. 


ComMIssIoNER H. G. Tuomas, of the Vermont Fish 
and Game Department, has sent out to wardens a notice 
embodying the ruling of Judge James M. Tyler in the case 
of State vs. Elmer E. St. John at Rutland Term of Court, 
March, 1904, for the illegal killing of a young buck in 
open season. After the evidence had been submitted, the 
court said: 

“Gentlemen—The view of this case that suggests itself 
to us upon all the evidence in the case, and upon the testi- 
mony of the respondent, is, that the deer had no such 
horns as gave notice to the hunter that he might shoot it. 
rhat is a short statement of our view of the law. In 
other words, the horns must be visible—not merely that 
they can be discovered by a bunch after the animal is 
killed, but they must be visible so that they are noticeable 
to the hunter that he may kill him in the open season. 
So, unless there is some other question, we shall so hold 
the law to be.” 

Mr, Moloney—“There is no question about the act of 
shooting, but we claim it is for the jury to say.” 

The Court—“We are inclined to construe the statute in 
that way, as we have indicated; so we shall instruct the 
jury that if they find that this animal was shot as the 
respondent: himself testifies, and the horns were not so 
visible that he or a hunter going along could see these 
horns and have notice by them that he came within the 
statute, he had no right to shoot him.” 

Following the expression of this opinion, the jury re- 
turned a verdict of guilty, and St. John was fined $100 and 
costs. 

Commissioner Thomas notifies wardens to govern 
themselves by this decision, and to take pains to notify 
hunters that if they shoot deer where the horns are not 
visible, they will be prosecuted according to law. 





Bullet Molds. 


Wituramsport, Pa., Sept. 26.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: ‘The bullet mold described by Mr. Hardy in the 
number of September 3, interested me very much, espe- 
cially as I am in possession of a similar stone mold, 
which, if. not a duplicate of his, is certainly a very close 
relation. 

My mold has been in a family of Pennsylvania Germans 
whose ancestors immigrated to America about 200 years 
ago, and came from Bavaria. 

_The stone has about the same color and density as the 
oil-stones carpenters use to sharpen their tools. The 
dimensions are as follows: Length, 6 inches; height, 
1% inches; width, 1% inches; weight, 14!4 ounces. One 
of the high sides has entrances to six casting holes, the 
largest of which appears to be about 18 to the pound, each 
successive hole getting smaller. The opposite side has 
eight holes, with gradual reduction to about the size of 
a No. 2 buckshot. 

I think that this mold was first owned by poachers, or 
perhaps was used during war by the country people. 

The holes were evidently made by tools owned by gun- 
smiths, which were used by them to drill out the regular 
bullet molds made of iron. Aucust Kocu. 


The Duck’s Scenting Power. 


Sr. Paut, Minn., Sept. 27,—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Did you notice L. F. Brown’s statements regarding the 
power of the Anas obscurus to “scent” man? Now will 
the doubters as to the olfactory powers of the duck be 
good? Unconsciously Mr. Brown is pleading my cause 
as against Coahoma. I tell you, truth (and Limburger, if 
not below the frost-line) crushed to earth will rise again. 

CHARLES CRISTADORO, 


Ten Little Rattlers. 


WHEN a Springfield taxidermist left his place of busi- 
ness last night the sole occupant of his show window 
was a rattlesnake captured on Mt. Toby about two weeks 
ago. This mornin: there were, to his surprise, ten addi- 
tional rattlers of diminutive proportions which evidently 
had made their appearance during the night. Each little 
rattler was about a foot long. The mother rattler is 
twelve years old, as indicated by her rattles—Boston 


Globe. 


























On Capon Again. 


Wirt the plaintive cry of the catamount, the musical 
murmuring of the riffies, and the splash of the bass still 
in our ears, the Shenandoah Rod and Reel Club, com- 
posed of Charlie Brown, Carson and Dorsey Yeakley, 
Al, Cline, and our mascot, little Jack Greenwalt, better 
known as “double hitter,” are yet dreaming of their camp 
on Capon this year. 

We ieft Winchester town on August 1 from Grant’s 
livery, where we had been discussing camping and fishing 
for the last month. It was after to o’clock, P. M., when 
we got out of town and on to the blue pike, and as we 
jogged along recollections of our former trip to Capon 
two years ago came to our minds. We all distinctly re- 
membered what a big time we had riding on the hay 
ladders, and how we had to get off every now and then to 
get our inside machinery in the right place again. Arriv- 
ing at the river, we saw that it was muddy, and knew 
there would be no bass fishing for a few days anyhow. 
Going on up along the river we stopped at old Break 
Neck Spring, our camping site. Before long the smoke 
from our stove was mixing with the Capon River fog, 
and the delicious odor of coffee perfumed the atmosphere 
about us. After breakfast we got the camp in shape. 
Some were driving*tent pegs, others making tables and 
benches, and Dad Yost, who came up with us to take the 
team back, wanting to test his piscatorial abilities before 
starting back, had taken “double hitter” and gone up the 
river. Before long we heard the kid yelling at the top 
of his voice, and looking up we saw Dad coming, hold- 
ing at arm’s length an enormous turtle. The old fellow 
was snapping and kicking like a steer, but Dad had him 
hooked fast, and brought him on to camp, and put him 
into a box. We told Jack if he didn’t be a good boy now 
we'd put him in with the turtle. Jack was a good boy. 

After supper that evening Dorsey Yeakley got out the 
cards and said, “Come on, let’s have a game of pitch.” 
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The old torch was lighted, we gathered around the table, 
and once more we were enjoying a game of cards in 
camp. The members of the club never play cards only 
when they go camping, and then we really do enjoy a 
game under the light of the old camp torch. 

There was ro fishing the next day, the water was still 
muddy, and it stayed muddy the most of the time we were 
there. “Well,” said Carson Yeakley, “let’s stretch the 
telephone line across the river; if we can’t catch bass, we 
can catch other kinds of fish.” We got out the wire and 
Stretched it across, putting the reccivers about six feet 
part, ard kept open office both day and night, but we 
missed a great many night calls, because there was no 
one to answer them, and the callers got restless and rang 
off. We worked it all right during the day, and collected 
quite a good deal of fare. 

Thursday another camp from Winchester was expected, 
composed of Messrs. David and Maury Pattersom Louis 
Winkley, Harry Hardy, Will Ryan, ard S. A. Affleck. 
About 6 o’clck we heard the rumble of their wagons, and 
pretty soon the precession came in sight. They stopped 
a few minutes at the spring to refresh themselves, and 
then proceeded on down the river, expecting to pitch their 
tents about five miles below us, but they found the road 
so rough that they had to turn back. They put up camp a 
short distance below us, so we were practically all one 
big, jclly camp. 

And I must not forget another camp, that of the Idle- 
wild Fishing Club from Paw-Paw, W. Va., who were 
stopping about a mile above us, composed of Misses 
Huldah Gross, Lillie Robinnette, Minnie Gross, Mamie 
Loy, Lillian Moser, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Largent, Carl 
Conway, R. J. Largent, Oliver Wentling, and Charles 
Moser. We had the pleasure of several visits from this 
camp, and it is needless to say that the Winchester 
bachelors often found time to lay aside their beloved 
fishing tackle to call at the Idlewild camp and enjoy the 
company of these charming girls from West Virginia. 
They were all good anglers, and could cast a bait with the 
ease and grace of Harry Hardy. They had been ‘there 
about a week before we came, and were to leave the fol- 
lowing Sunday. 

The next morning both camps were out fishing, and 
from Twinkle Spring clear to the Ford, and on down 


into the main river you could see them. Off from Calico 
Rock Billy Ryan and Lou Winkley could be seen, and 
just below them Carson Yeakley and Charley Brown were 
trying it from the bank. Maury Patterson had gone 
up the river a short distance, and running across Uncle 
Johnny Hiett, had stopped a few minutes to listen to one 
of his famous. hunting trips. Dave Patterson was in his 
glory out in the riffles nearby, and Harry Hardy was 
somewhere—you couldn’t see him—but when he did show 
up, he had some. Away down the river, almost to Maple 
Landing, you could distinguish Mr. Affleck (better known 
to the boys as Uncle Scott), working hard out in the 
riffles. Mr. Affleck says the only way to get them is to 
go out after them. 

Sunday had rolled around, and Quartermaster Dorsey 
Yeakley gave his ultimatum that there was to be no fish- 
ing. That settled it, although I do not mean. to say any- 
one would have fished had it been otherwise. Even the 
telephone office was closed, and from the appearance of 
the receivers the next morning there must have been a 
good many calls that day. ; 

On Sunday we had a visitor in the person of Mr. Gran- 
ville Chapman, of Slanesville, W. Va., who is what you 
might call an honorary member of the Shenandoah Rod 
and Reel Club, from the fact that he so seldom gets to 
go with us. He is a member of our camp, but only gets 
with us when we go to Capon, which is about eight or 
nine miles from Slanesville. We are always glad to see 
Granville, because he seems to enjoy himself, and is so 
glad to be with us. “Talking about ‘white people,’” as 
one of the members of the camp below us said, “Granville 
Chapman is as white as snow.” He came down to the 
camps several times while we were there, and always 
filled up his buggy before leaving. In the afternoon Mr. 
Chapman, Charlie Brown, and Carson and Dorsey Yeak- 
ley made a trip to a diamond mine—at least they started 
for it—where it was said you could get diamonds as big 
as your head. Well, they started out, each with a long 
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soon asleep, with nothing to disturb our slumber save the 
rolling of the riffles, bidding us a last farewell, and seem- 
ing to say: 

Come back, come back, some other day, 

When the bass can see and want to play. 


We pulled out the next morning about 9 o’clock, and 
stopped at the telephone office to answer a long distance 
ring from a big turtle on the other side of the river. 
We got him, put him into a big bucket, and brought his 
turtleship on to town, Au. CLINE. 

Wincuester, Va, Sept 21. 





Fly-Casters and Bait-Casters. 


PitrspurGc, Pa.—Editor Forest and Stream: Mr. Ken- 
neth Fowler’s communication, which, with its title, “Bel- 
grade and Some Digressions,” was published in Forest 
AND STREAM of October 1, I read with some amusement. 
The amusement was derived from the exceedingly comic 
pen picture which he drew of those who presumably en- 
joyed his society during his fishing trip, and who were 
unconscious of the public ridicule with which Mr. 
Fowler’s pen would glorify them later. I have also 
learned from Mr. Fowler that your true fly-fisherman, dis- 
tinguished from his fellows by “the great line of demarca- 
tion” * * * “which divides the fly-fisherman and the 
bait-fisherman” by virtue of much self-laudatory vain- 
glory, is, warranted in having the quintessence of sport 
with fly and fish and also with his pen, with which he im- 
pales his companions, and holds them up to public ridicule. 

Humor and wit, or the attempt at such, have their 
proper times and places among friendly groups. However, 
the publication of the peculiarities of one’s companions 
for the edification of the world at large, seems to me to 
be an act of doubtful taste and no wisdom. 

But my purpose was to dissent from Mr. Fowler’s class- 
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club with which to keep off the wildcats and rattlesnakes, 
and as a helper in climbing the mountains. Along about 
6 o'clock they straggled into camp, and-a more disgusted 
lot you never saw. About 4 o’clock a terrific thuyder- 
storm had come up, which made their trip all the more 
disagreeable, but they kept on, climbing mountain after 
mountain, expecting every moment to have their eyes 
dazzled by the glittering gens of the diamond mine. They 
finally gave up the search and retraced their steps, soaked 
to the skin by the rain, and footsore and hungry. It 
wasn’t safe to say anything about diamonds the next day. 

“Double Hitter” caught his first bass this year, and it 
was a sight to see him land his fish. He was figurating 
around on the rocks off Break Neck as to where he 
should throw in. He finally concluded to try it by an 
old tree which had lodged in the riffles. After putting a 
nice big fat worm.on his hook and spitting on it, he said: 
“Now, I guess I reckon that'll get you,” and quietly 
waited for developments. Presently Jack’s cork disap- 
peared. He grabbed his pole and commenced to pull, but 
having right smart line out, he couldn’t manage it, so he 
threw down the pole and tried it “nigger” fashion. He 
got himself, line and fish tangled up in the branches of 
the tree, and when he finally extricated himself, he was 
slightly. disfigured, but he had his fish. 

Several parties in the lower camp brought their 
cameras with them, and dozens of pictures were taken of 
the scenery along Capon, which in later years will serve 
tc take us back to the scenes of our younger days when 
we fished and camped together. Our-camp is greatly in- 
debted to the Messrs. Patterson for several photographs 
of our camp. 


Time was now drawing near to leave, and we all hated 
te think about it, for we were having a good time, fishing 
a little, resting a little, and recuperating, after a long 
season of work in the city. The last day in camp every- 
body fished hard in order to have a bunch of fish to take 
home, and strict attention was paid to rings at the tele- 
phone that day, which helped us out considerably in in- 
creasing the size of our strings. 

Dad arrived about 6 o'clock Thursday night, and: after 
looking after the team, we sat down to supper for the 
last time on, Capon, for the time being, at least. We 
rolled into our cots that night with heavy sighs, but were 


ification of fishermen. I specify it as Mr. Fowler’s classi- 
fication for the sake of identification. It is, however, 
merely a repetition, in a way, of what has been oftentimes 
the ipse dixit of other fly-fishermen. 

‘I have fished with both fly and bait. In my experience, 
the art of. flv-casting, as duly enjoyed by the guild, con- 
sists essentially of two factors. The lesser factor is to 
fish with more or less success with the fly. The greater 
factor is to swell, strut, and vaingloriously boast of the 
fly-fisher’s superiority over every other class of fisher- 
man on earth, the bait-fisherman in particular. 

Read this modest self-appreciation gravely set forth by 
the skillful authority, as follows: “The gentlemen who 
have reached this high estate (fly-fishing) can climb no 
higher in piscatorial altitudes; they can breathe no more 
rarified atmosphere; they stand on the summit, and look 
down with pity on their brethren who are groping below.” 

I think it real nice of Mr. Fowler to acknowledge so 
kindly and humanely that those so far below his rarified 
piscatorial altitude are “brethren.” The “brethren” have 
a source of never-failing enjoyment in casting their eyes 
upward, and reverently gazing on the “gentlemen” far 
skyward on the summit of Mr. Fowler’s personal idea. 

The gentle Izaak Walton, on whom Mr. Fowler, from 
his nebulous heights, bestows profound honor by a mere 
mention, was a bait-fisherman, and perchance something 
of a “plain plugger,” if one may do him further honor by 
fitting him to the Fowler classification. Therefore he had 
no just right on earth to take wings into the piscatorial 
altitudes, and I now move you, Mr. Editor, that the name 
of that fishy deceiver, Izaak Walton, be crossed from the 
Hall of Fame, and that hereafter he be known as Ike the 
Plugger. A benighted world has mistakenly revered 
him through many generations for his heartfelt words, 
which he so quaintly bestowed on the gentle art, uttered 
for the goed of all his fellows, and not for the purpose 
of self-glorification, a trait from which he was commend- 
ably and pleasingly free. Nor did his acts imply that by 
debasing the sport of his fellows he exalted his own. 

Now, I have seen some fly-fishermen who were “plug- 
gers.” I have seen some who were not gentlemen. I 
have seen some whose fly-fishing was limited by the 
restrictions of the fantastically artistic—pretty rods, flies. 
lines, and glitter. I have seen others whose art consisted 
in boastful loquacity. I have seen others whose ethics 
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and skill in the parlor were in the “higher piscatorial alti- 

tudes,” while on the stream they had as much knowledge 

and skill as a mud dweller. In all cases I have observed 

that the beginner is always the noisiest and wisest, seek- 

a the lime-light by words and clamor rather than by 
leeds. 

I would have Mr. Fowler know that bait-casting re- 
ee more skill in manipulation than fly-casting. The 
ly-caster uses his tackle as a whip; the bait-caster has 
to guide his bait and manipulate his reel delicately at the 
same time to prevent back lashing. That is much the 
more difficult. He also has the same problems to solve 
with unresponsive fish. 

The fly-caster knows nothing whatever as to what fly 
his fish will take, or whether they will take it at all. A 
“fly-fisherman” is a misnomer. In most instances he 
should better be designated as an owner of tackle in 
mia-hesed color schemes festooned with some fishing 
ideas. 

In any event, the excellence of a class which depends 
on self-eulogy cannot be considered as firmly secured. It 
would be much better if the world at large bestowed the 
eulogy and the recognition. Francis L. GREEN. 


Fish and Fishing. 


Late Ouananiche Fishing. 


Ir is surprising how little advantage has been taken 
of the extension of the ouananiche fishing season from 
the 15th of September to the 1st of October. Hitherto 
anglers have complained that the open season closed too 
early, and just as the best of the sport was being afforded 
by the fish. It required considerable urging before the 
federal authorities consented to extend the open season, 
and now that the change has been made, scarcely anybody 
takes advantage of it. To such an extent is this the case 
that the hotel people stopped running the boat across 
Lake St. John and closed up the Island House several 
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. days before the end of the season. Unfortunately they 


had scarcely done so when a number of American anglers 
appeared on the scene at Roberval, only to find that there 
were no means of reaching the fishing grounds. 

Many complaints are being made of the licenses for 
netting in Lake St. John, which are being issued by the 
Government of Quebec. It is true that these licenses are 
only to authorize fishermen to take coarse fish for com- 
mercial purposes, but nobobdy believes that the 
ouananiche found in the nets are returned to the water, 
and it is surmised that not a few of these gamy fish thus 
find their way to market. Up to 1897, when the netting 
in the lake was controlled by the Dominion Government, 
no licenses were issued. The recent granting of them 
has caused much adverse comment, not only among 
anglers, but even from some of the Government’s own 
officers. Thus Mr. Beliveau, the Inspector of Fisheries 
for the Province of Quebec, says in his last report: “In 
Lake St. John, the general yield of fish is about the same 
as that of the previous year, with the exception of the 
famous ouananiche, which shows a slight diminution. Of 
recent years the provincial authorties have issued a few 
gill net licenses in this inland sea. Last year the activity 
of these fishermen was stimulated by a couple of fish 
traders who shipped to foreign markets. I have been in- 
formed that during the spring months over 500 pounds of 
fish were shipped weekly from one station alone. I do 
not believe in netting permits being granted at all in this 
beautiful lake, but at least they should be confined to 
settlers for their domestic consumption only. Although 
it is illegal to capture ouananiche with nets, it is probable 
that not a few of these fish are thus taken and easily dis- 
posed of.” 

The Sportsmen’s Fish and Game Association of the 
Province of Quebec is taking this matter up very 
seriously, and will endeavor to bring about a cancellation 
of the existing licenses. Backed up by the inspector’s 
opinion and by the fact that large sums of money are be- 
ing spent in order to stock the lake and its tributary 
waters, the Association certainly ought to succeed. 


The Missi:quot Bay Affair. 


Nothing has yet been accomplished in the matter of the 
shameful netting of pike-perch in Missisquot Bay, and 
there is, so far, every reason to believe that the nefarious 
practice will be pursued next spring as usual. The re- 
cently published report of the Marine and Fisheries De- 
partment of the Dominion of Canada, shows what the re- 
sult of the netting was last year. Outside of about one 
thousand barrels of fresh fish—nickerel or wall-eyed pike 
predominating—and some $5,000 worth of whitefish, cap- 
tured by the American fishermen licensed by the State of 
Vermont, the Canadian catch included some 30,000 pounds 
of pickerel, 4,000 of pike, 25,000 of perch, and 18,000 of 
mixed and coarse fish. This means that in round figures 
there were taken in nets out of Missisquoi Bay during the 
year over a quarter of a million pounds of fish. It may 
well be asked how long these beautiful waters are to stand 
such a drain upon their resources. The question of an 
international regulation prohibiting all kinds of netting in 
these contiguous waters has been continually on the tapis. 
Missisquoi Bay is now the only sheet of water in the 
whole castern townships of Canada in which the use of 
seines is tolerated. The State of New York has already 

rohibited any kind of netting on its side of the lake. 
The State of Vermont has given its commissioner the 
power to refuse or to issue netting licenses according to 
the action that is taken by the Canadian authorities. Last 
season the provincial authorities granted fourteen licenses, 
mostly to well-to-do farmers with a political pull. Their 
seines, which they set under the ice, are from 80 to 110 
fathoms long, and require three men each to handle them 
with the aid of cranks. The chief contention of these 
fishermen is that if they did not catch these fish as they 
approach their spawning beds, they would never catch 
any at all, as the pickerel return to the deep water of the 
lake as soon as their spawning season is over. It is under- 
stood that some thirty-five seine licenses were issued by 
the Vermont commissioner last spring at $20 each. Their 
chief fishing ground, in the vicinity of Alburg and Hog 
Island, should be a profitable one, as the fish are caught 
there, in their descent from, as well as in their ascent to, 
the spawning ground. In the autumn season, between 
sixty and seventy seining permits are also issued by the 


State of Vermont. This makes a total of about a hundred 
Vermont licenses, which would be no longer issued if 
cnly the Canadian authorities would withhold the four- 
teen or thereabouts that-are granted by them. Therefore, 
under the proposed system of mutual protection, the 
State of Vermont would sacrifice much more than the 
Canadians would. Yet the Canadian Government seems 
blind to the fact, notwithstanding that it is plainly urged 
by their own officials. 


Good Fall Fishing. 


Many of the fishermen returning from the Lake St. 
John country, report some excellent catches, though, as 
usual, the same good fortune has not attended everybody. 
Some very good three to four-pound trout have recently 
been taken out of the waters of the Nonantum Fish and 
Game Club, and even larger fish have rewarded the efforts 
of those who were fortunate enough to fish in the Jean- 
notte River during the latter part of September. From 
the Wayagamack Lakes, which are fished by the members 
of the Laurentian Club, come also interesting stories of 
the sport had by anglers. In the Lake Edward and neigh- 
boring waters the numbers of anglers this fall has been 
so large that at one time no less than 85 guides were 
out at the same time with them. Yet the extent of these 
waters is such that the different parties rarely met. 


Ao Eogl'sh Angler in Maine, 


English anglers and English writers on angling seem to 
be at present directing their attention to the fishing waters 
of Maine. Lieut.-Colonel Andrew Haggard, the author 
of “Sporting Yarns” and of the introduction to “The 
QOuananiche and Its Canadian Environment,” and a fre- 
quent contributor to the London Field, has been for 
some time past in search of sport and of material for 
sporting articles for British publications, in the woods 
and on the inland waters of Maine. Some of the letters 





IN THE DAYS OF OLD. 
From the Woodcraft Magazine. 


recently received from him tell of capital sport in the 
Pine Tree State, some of which he participated in, while 
of other he was an eye witness. He writes of two land- 
locked salmon (so-called) which he saw killed upon two 
successive days in the Moose River, one of which weighed 
9 pounds and the other 714. Then there is a story of 
a third one, but with a different ending. Its weight was 
not ascertained, for it has not yet been got upon the 
scales. But it gave the Colonel lots of sport. It was not 
s6 big, he says, as either of the other two mentioned 
above, but a splendid fish, and behaved just like a sea 
salmon. It made a run of a good fifty yards down the 
stream before breaking water, when it came out with a 
splendid leap, and then turned and ran right at the 
angler. Of course it was difficult to keep the canoe away 
from him under such circumstances, and as so often hap- 
pens, it appeared as if the guide paddled toward the fish 
instead of away from it, with the inevitable consequence 
that he placed the canoe directly over the fish. The diffi- 
culty of combating rapids, or even currents, has naturally 
to be allowed for, but the Colonel’s guide seems to have 
been exceptionally unfortunate or exceedingly stupid, for, 
as he writes me, the Colonel found himself playing his fish 
upon one side of the canoe while it was fighting hard 
upon the other. 

Colonel Haggard certainly seems to have been ex- 
tremely lucky in the fish which he has killed in Maine, 
though his luck is usually well deserved, for he is one 
of the very best anglers that it has been my good fortune 
to fish with. On one day he killed two trout with a fly 
in Pierce Pond, weighing 41%4 pounds each, and a salmon 
of 5 pounds. He killed another salmon on the fly in 
the Belgrade lakes, and a beautiful trout of 534 pounds, 
measuring 23 inches long and 14% in circumference. 

At Pierce Pond the Colonel found a fish which has 
been forwarded to Washington for the purpose of identt- 
fication by the Curator of the Museum. Through Colonel 
Boothby, of Portland, Colonel Haggard sent the fish to 
Commissioner Carleton, of Maine, who expresses his 
opinion that it is a “quinnat” salmon, 


Varlation in Size of Fish. 


It is not without interest to the angl- o note the 
amazing difference in size in fishes - ne variety 


inhabiting different waters of the same description and 
answering the same conditions. It may reasonably be 
asked why a large river like the Miramichi should almost 
invariably produce salmon of small size and weight. The 
Grand Cascapedia, a river of-only probably about one- 
third the length and productive capacity of the Mira- 
michi, yields fish of large size running from thirty to 
nearly fifty-five pounds. It is recorded that the catch of 
a well-known United States angler during a short visit 
to the Cascapedia in August, 1897, amounted to thirteen 
fish, the largest of which weighed 41, 42 and 43 pounds 
respectively. The average weight of his fish exceeded 
thirty pounds, while from ten to eighteen pounds would 

a good average for the salmon of the Miramichi. A 
specimen of the same fish has been taken in the Scottish 
Tay weighing eighty-three pounds, while Irish rivers have 
yielded fish of sixty pounds, and some of the rivers of 
Norway, salmon almost as large. 

As long ago as 1863, Mr. Francis Francis pointed out 
that in some rivers the race of salmon and trout are 
naturally small and without apparent reason. He says: 
“In Scotland, for example, there will be four rivers run- 
ning into the same estuary, and the breed, shape, make, 
and size of the fish of every river will be distinct and dif- 
ferent. In some the fish will be long and thin in shape ; 
in others, short and thick. In some they will scarce ever 
exceed twelve or fourteen pounds in weight, and in others 
they will run up to twenty, thirty, and even forty pounds, 
if allowed to exist for a reasonable time. Now here it 
is evident that the rivers themselves can have little or 
nothing to do with the growth of the fish, since the great 
feeding ground wherein the fish grow and increase their 
weight at a rate out of all proportion to that of any other 
created creature, are identical, being the broad sea; since 
salmon never increase their weight in the fresh water after 
their first trip to the sea, but rather fall off and deteriorate. 
Why is it, then, that enjoying these feeding grounds in 
common, some thrive so much better and faster than 
others? It cannot be doubted that it is the nature of 
some breeds to increase more and faster than others, even 
as a Hereford or Norfolk steer exceeds a Welsh or High- 
land stot, feed him and breed him how, where, and when 
you will.” 

Professor Prince, the Dominion of Canada Fishery 
Commissioner, and a prominent authority in the world 
of science, attributes to heredity, as the main factor, the 
differences which distinguish the runs of salmon in dif- 
ferent rivers, though he also makes due allowance -for 
other conditions such as food, physical evironment or 
physical surroundings, age, congenital variation or in- 
herent strength or weakness, adaptability, and security 
from pernicious influences. But neither in food nor in 
environment can be found the cause for the production 
of such exceptionally large fish as those which are pro 
duced in the comparatively small Scotch and Norwegian 
rivers already referred to, or even in the Cascapedia. 

In. support of his plea for heredity as the most im 
portant of all the causes of corporeal magnitude, Pro 
fessor Prince points out that dwarfed parents produce 
dwarfed progeny, while the young of large creatures are 
themselves almost invariably large. Like begets like, 
especially in regard to bodily size. When a farmer de- 
sires to raise large sized cattle he will select appropriate 
parents, and will thus secure, with almost absolute cer- 
tainty, progeny surpassiny in dimensions the average size 
of the stock on his farm. He does not expect animals 
like large Durham or Hereford cattle if the parents are 
of the diminutive Kerry or Scottish Highland breed. 
The Professor shows that it is the same with fishes, and 
that trout which inhabit small mountain brooks and rills 
are almost invariably diminutive. The parents are small, 
and the resulting progeny are small, too. There can be 
no doubt that food and external conditions, as Professor 
Prince himself admits, have much to do with the differ- 
ence; but, to quote his own words, “heredity is one of 
the most potent factors, and a brood, of large trout can- 
not be obtained if small burn trout are selected as parents. 
Nor will the large river trout produce diminutive moun- 
tain trout.” 

It has been well said that most people attribute the 
size of an unusually large specimen of any fish either to 
its favorable environment, its food, or its mature age. A 
large fish, in their view, must be an old fish. This is by 
no means the case, however. By the crossing of breeds 
of almost the same variety of animals we have discovered 
how we can get those which best carry flesh, and which 
grow the fastest upon a small amount of food. Why 
should it not be just as easy to discover the same thing 
with regard to fish and then to transplant and cross the 
salmon of different breeds or rivers, and different families 
of other fish as well, until we find those which are most 
valuable and most suitable to our various waters? It is 
certainly not too much to claim that this is a branch of 
the science of fishculture, of which but little is known, 
and in which there is abundant room for patient investi- 
gation and elaborate experiment. 


The Effect of Food Supply upon the Growth of Fishes. 

In the matter of food supply and its effect upon the 
growth of fishes, experiments have not been lacking. 
Various writers have repeated the story of the trout 
placed in three separate tanks and fed, respectively, with 
worms, minnows, and water flies, and how those fed with 
worms grew slowly and had a lean appearance; those 
nourished on minnows grew larger, while such as were 
fattened upon flies only attained in a short time pro- 
digious dimensions, weighing twice as much as both the 
others together, although the quantity of food swallowed 
was in nowise so great. 

It has, too, been fully ascertained that while the quality 
and size of fish improve under the influence of plentiful 
and nutritious food, they will degenerate, even in rivers 
and lakes of large size, if food be lacking. 

The English trout, Salmo fario, which is considered to 
have attained a very good size in England when it reaches 
a weight of two or three pounds, accumulates bulk so 
rapidly when transplanted into New Zealand : waters, 
where it finds an unlimited food supply of the most favor- 
able kind, that it has been caught there up to 25 and even 
28 pounds in weight. 

So, also, Herr Jaffe, the German fishculturist, reports 
exceptionally rapid growth of specimens of the rainbow 
trout when transplanted into German waters and fed 
chiefly upon mollusks and small fish. 


E. T. D. CHAmBers, 
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Seeing Tarpon. 


Mr. J. C. Hopkins, of New York, has just returned 
from Aransas Pass, Texas, the most enthusiastic tarpon 
fisherman seen this season. “I went out about 12:30 
o'clock,” said Mr. Hopkins. “My guide baited my hook, 
and then I waited—just waited until that tide turned and 
came up through the pass like a race horse, and with it 
came the tarpon.” At this point I asked Mr. Hopkins 
to write his experience for Forest AND STREAM. “Write 
it,” said he, “Write it? Nobody could write it and have 
it believed. Why, say, they not only came in doubles, 
but in droves, just leaping bunches of them—hundreds 
of them; in fact, one of them just missed coming in our 
boat, while another one grabbed my hook, but in the ex- 
citement I forgot to strike. The next one I struck in the 
bony part of his jaw, and broke loose; then I got busy 
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and hooked one just right. That one went to the beach 


- with us and measured 5 feet 10 inches. I am having it 


mounted, and it will adorn this street very shartly.” 
thee ty 








The National Beagle Club of America. 


Camoen, N. J., Sept. 28—The Fifteenth Annual Field 
Trials of the National Beagle Club of America will be 
held at Mineola, Long Island, during the week commenc- 
ing October 31, 1904. ; ? y 

The headquarters of the club during the trials will be 
at Johrens’ Hotel, Mineola, L, I., the hotel rates being 
$2 per day. ? 

During the trials good stable accommodations and feed 
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for the beagles entered in the trials will be furnished 
free by the club. c 

It is the desire of the club that all beagles entered in 
the trials shorld arrive at Mineola not later than Satur- 
day evening, Cctcber 29, in order that the necessary 
preparations may be made for an early start on Mon- 
day morning. 

The club would deem it a favor if those intending to 
make entries would notify the secretary as soon as possi- 
ble of their intention to attend the trials, and what num- 
ber of beagles they will enter, so that the committee can 
arrange hotel accommodations for them and accommoda- 
tions for their dogs. 


. 


' The club has arrangements for free transportation 
from the club’s headquarters to the field trial grounds for 
members of the club and those making entries. 

CuHar.Les R. STeveNSOoN, Secretary. 





Cruise of the Neptune. 


BY WILLIAM H..- AVIS. 


Hor don’t express it! Despite the fact that it was 9 
A. M., the mercury stood at 90 in the shade. Perhaps 
my language was not any cooler than the weather! I had 
been stationed at the intersection of four streets for an 
hour and a half, vainly looking for an ice man. Major 
had made three or four trips to the Neptune in that time, 
and Sam had hoisted the mainsail and snugged the yacht’s 
stem close up to her mooring buoy. Finally I took to 
chasing all kinds of wagons, in all. directions, only to 
have them turn out to be laundry teams, butchers’ carts, 
and even an undertaker’s conveyance—which was not the 
kind of ice wagon I was looking for. But in the course 
of events the right variety of ice man finally materialized. 

“Will you just drop down to the City Point Yacht Club 
house, and deliver 300 pounds of ice?” 

“No, sir. Can’t do it. It’s off my route. The feller 
that goes down that way’ll be along soon, ’n’ ’ll sell you 
the hull wagon load, if you want it.” 

I was mad, discouraged, and disgusted. We must get 
that ice aboard inside of another hour or the yacht would 
be aground. Just then a dilapidated Israelite, driving 
what was once a horse, which drew a wreck of a wagon, 
attracted my attention. A happy thought struck me. I 
saluted the honest dealer in cast-offs: “Hi, there, Isaac!” 
(that was his front name), “Would you like to earn a 
quarter?” He would, and as the ice man was perfectly 
willing to sell, if not to deliver, the venerable merchant 
and I were soon on our way to the club house with a 
cargo of provision preserver. 

Neptune is 28ft. over all, and but little less on the 
waterline. Her beam is 14ft., and she draws 4ft. without 
her board. Her cabin is very roomy, with good head- 
room; yet her house is not out of proportion in height 
above the deck for a craft of her class. There are three 
comfortable berths, plenty of lockers, and an abundance 
of comfortable bedding. A small cook-stove was used for 
cooking purposes. And right here I wish to say that 
no oil-stove ever invented is the equal of an ordinary, 
every-day cook-stove. In her inventory the yacht con- 
tained everything necessary for cruising. The cockpit is 
the largest and roomiest I ever saw on a boat of Nep- 
tune’s class. It contains the ice-box, which has a capacity 
of 500 pounds. While the boat is full sloop rigged, we 
used only the mainsail and jib on our three days’ cruise. 
Halliards and sheets all lead to the cockpit, and, with 
the exception of reefing, the handling of sails while under 
way is all done from that point. Originally Neptune was 
built for a Noank lobster boat. 

Judged from a point of beauty, Neptune is a failure. 
Symmetrically she is about as handsome as a bowl of 
mush; but for comfort, seaworthiness, and motherliness— 
ah! that’s another story. Off the wind she can sail a 
good, stiff clip; and she did very well on the wind when 
the sea was smooth. But in a steady pound to windward 
in a nasty tumble, she is about as fast as a hearse. My! 
how she can rear, thresh, pound, and stand still under 
such conditions! But she is staunch and able as a light- 
ship, and safe as a boat can very well be. 

At the time of our little cruise, Neptune belonged to 
Captain Geo. E. Albee, of the Regular Army, retired, and 
Mr. Clarence Eaton—better known as Cap Eaton. She 
was then enrolled in the City Point Y. C., of New Haven. 
Since our cruise she has been sold. Samuel Chard and 
I were the fortunate guests of the genial captain, whose 
title of Major, which will be used in this article, was 
gained through services in the Connecticut militia. So 
much for introductions. 

The ice and provisions properly stored, the tender was 
made fast astern, mooring dropped, and the jib run up. 
The southwest wind necessitated a beat out of the harbor, 
se the yacht was headed for Morris Cove, on the star- 
board tack. Before reaching the cove, the wind died to a 
zephyr; but the tide was with us, though our progress 
was slow. We drifted by the bark St. Mary’s, which was 
said to be loaded with powder. Then a sharp-visaged 
lady, of uncertain summers, aboard of a vessel attracted 
our attention. She was industriously retrieving among 
the frowzy curls of a red-headed girl with a fine-toothed 
comb. 

Once by the Sperry Light, which marks the eastern 
end of one of the new breakwaters, we found a little 
more wind. Then Major decided it was about time to 
feed Sam and I, not to mention himself. Before starting, 
he had impressed it upon our minds that we were to do 
the work—that he wouldn’t work. Before we got home 
he did most of the work himself, and unconsciously 
proved that he was not a lazy man at all. A portion of 
the contents of a bottle of “Hunter’s,” reinforced with the 


proper proportion of lemon, sugar, and not too much 


s 


water, added fuel to appetites already ravenous. Then 
Major prepared a most substantial dinner of fried steak, 
hardtack, and hot coffee. 

After dinner—yes, while the meal was under way— 
there was very decided evidence of a breeze of wind in 
the southeast. Far down in that quarter yachts could 
be seen shortening sail, and the darkening hue of the sea 
in that direction prophesied more propelling power than 
we would need. It was advancing rapidly in our direc- 
tion, so we tied in a reef as a precautionary measure. 
For a while we enjoyed a bit of snappy sailing, with just 
a trifle of sheet lifted. Then the wind gradually headed 
us, and it became a vicious pound to windward, Off the 
mouth of the Housatonic Rivér we began to meft the full 
force of the outrunning tidé, and when we made Strat- 
ford Point, it was like butting into a stone wall. This 
butting into wind, sea. and fide,..mingled with a deter- 
mination to learn to smpke,. which I have persistently 
stuck to for the past twenty-five ‘years, compelled me to 
lower my colors to an uncompromising Neptune. So I 
reluctantly gave up my dinner. 

Finally it became a hopeless game of thump, tumble and 
smash against an increasing tide and a diminishing wind. 
Long Beach was a proposition we could not ‘overcome. 
Eventually, however, we began to leave it, but in the op- 
posite direction to the one we wished. But, personally, 
I was feeling fine. I had paid the,penalfy for the full 
enjoyment of the good things of thé sea, and was deter- 
mined to get my fil]. . The art of learning to:smoke was 
deferred to the future, on terra.firma. The salt-seasoned 
oxygen was superb in quality. and-anlimited in quantity, 
and free for the taking. sun shone with ‘a lustre 
that was never surpassed. The waves flashed ‘and 
sparkled like diamonds strewn over a world of'fire. Dis- 
tance touched the dingiest of sails with the soft tint of 
pearls, and graceful yachts drifted silently over the sea 
like zephyr-blown thistledown. Great banks of cotton- 
like clouds lifted out of the west, and over larid and sea 
stretched the wings of freedom atid rest. ' 


Our’ intention had been to reach either r Bay or 
Greenwich that day; but under the-conditions we decided 
that Black Rock Harbor would bé* h for us. 
Late in the afternoon, when we Milly three miles 


in drifting, the tide turned in’ our:4avof arid we got a 
nice breeze. At the same time those “cotton-like clouds” 
in the west began to demonstrate that they were designed 
for something else beside beauty. As they amalgamated 
into one dark mass, charged with electricity, they served 
indisputable evidence that it was not to be Black Rock 
Harbor for us that day. And for a while it was even 
doubtful if we would be able to reach Bridgeport before 
the squall. The race was a close one, and caused the 
sporting blood to tingle with excitement in our brush with 
the elements, but we were the victors by a neck! The 
anchor was hardly down and sails furled when the storm 
broke. 

If one has a clear conscience, or no conscience at all, 
then he can thoroughly enjoy a thunderstorm. I don’t 
know which class I’m in, but, really, I like ’em! In dura- 
tion this storm was but a small matter; but it needed no 
reinforcement in strength. The hail and rain roared 
down like an express train; the lightning snapped and 
flashed like monster rapid-fire guns, and the thunder 
cracked and boomed in deafening crashes. The wind blew 
so hard that a small excursion steamer coming into the 
harbor could make no headway against it whatever for 
fully five minutes, and we thought she would surely go 
ashore. In twenty minutes, however, the storm had be- 
gun and ended; the setting sun was flashing over a newly 
bathed world resplendent in sparkling purity; and a great 
double rainbow arched the Sound from north to -south 
in the east, and its mysterious glory faded only with the 
sinking of the sun and the silent advance of night. 

After supper we dropped a couple of lines into the 
water for eels, while we talked in the cockpit. We got no 
eels, but there in the rays of our riding lights, surrounded 
by anchored vessels which looked phantom-like in the 
darkness, Major told us many interesting stories con- 
nected with war and the hunting trail. It was a great 
treat to listen to him, for his experience has been wide. 
Enlisting as a private in the 36th Wisconsin, in the 
Civil War, he followed the vocation of a soldier up to the 
time of his retirement from the Regular Army, a few 
years ago, when he was retired as brevet captain. He is 
the proud possessor of a medal struck by Congress for 
him for conspicuous gallantry in action against the In- 
dians; and he has a valuable collection of Indian and 
other war relics, which it is worth while going a long 
Way to see. A friend of Miles, Lawton, Shafter, Buffalo 
Bill, and many other soldiers and men whose names are 
connected with our nation, and especially the West, 
Major Albee cannot be otherwise than an interesting per- 
son te be privileged to listen to. Add to all this his 


‘ 


excellent qualities of hospitality as a host, and you have a 
combination hard to beat. Beside being a soldier, the 
Major is an expert shot. In 1882 he won the “Rapidity” 
matches for the Lorillard gold medal at Creedmore, using 
at the time a Hotchkiss rifle. He has also killed muca 
large game in his time. At the present time he is con- 
nected with the Winchester Repeating Arms Company. 

We were away bright and early next morning, in order 
to take all advantage possible of the tide. Going out of 
the harbor it was against us; but there was a nice breeze, 
with promise of more. The morning was bright and 
clear, and not a cloud in the sky. Once clear of the 
harbor, the S.-S.W. wind allowed us to head a course 
for Eaton’s Neck Light, with sheets well in. Every indi- 
cation pointed to a pleasant run at first, but as the morn- 
ing advanced, the wind hauled more and more into the 
west, and died in strength as well. When off the Norwalk 
Islands, however, the wind freshened so suddenly and 
rapidly that we tied in a reef. Before coming up with 
Green’s Ledge Light there was a grand lump of a sea 
running. The sky became overcast with swiftly scudding, 
fluffy clouds, and the wind came diagonally off the land 
in hard, spiteful puffs. One moment we would be sailing 
along bolt upright, to be flattened down almost rail under 
the next minute. But despite the fierceness and sudden- 
ness of the squalls, Neptune’s ample draft and excessive 
beam held her lee rail above the surface. After a hard 
and stubborn reach right into the wind’s eye, we finally 
anchored under the lee of Shippan Point, in Prescott’s 
Cove, for dinner. 

Before proceeding on our way, we tied another reef in 
the mainsail, and reefed the jib. Our delay of nearly two 
hours had cost us the last of the flood tide, and as the 


..wind had steadily increased in strength, we fully realized 


that we were in for a good dusting before we could reach 
our destination—Greenwich. As we cleared Shippan 
Point, all hands made haste to don storm coats and oilers. 
The sea was one confused jumble of hard, white-crested 
lumps, and the way in which they jolted Neptune and 
caused that motherly craft to rear, plunge, and stand still, 
was a caution. Wind, sea and tide being against us, we 
were in an almost constant smother of flying spume. To 
beat to Stamford Light under the existing conditions 
seemed a hopeless proposition; so Sam, who always does 
the right thing in the right time aboard a boat, clawed his 
way out on the bowsprit and shook the reef out of the 
jib. We made better headway, and there is not a shadow 
of a doubt that we would have done better still had we 
shook out both reefs in the mainsail. The yacht was so 
short and heavy for her beam that under the conditions 
that existed she hadn’t propelling power enough to drive 
her through it. She was so able that, under Sam’s skill- 
ful handling, she could easily have carried full mainsail 
and jib and made better weather of it. But we were in 
no hurry, and were enjoying the fight immensely. 
Greenwich Point proved a most difficult proposition. 
We did not average 100 yards’ gain to the tack, and it 
seemed that we never would open up the harbor suffi- 
ciently to weather the red spar buoy at its entrance.. But 
the job was finally done, and under the squally puffs we 
enjoyed an exhilarating tussle to windward in the smooth 


- water of the harbor to the anchorage off the Greenwich 


Y. C. house. 

After things had been made shipshape, and while Major 
was doing his favorite stunt of preparing supper—as 
Major only can—I snapped a few shots with the camera. 
While supper was under way, Mr. Stanley Chard, Sam’s 
brother, who is also my brother-in-law, came aboard. 
Then after the dishes were washed, we visited friends and 
acquaintances afloat and ashore. We returned aboard 
early, however, and were lulled into sweet dreams by the 
strains of an orchestra, which was dispensing mellow 
music at a hop in the club house. We had worked hard, 
were thoroughly tired, and our comfortable berths 
furnished welcome relief. 

Next morning found the sun streaming through the 
cabin windows in a flood of light. A soft westerly wind 
ruffled the surface of the Sound, and there was promise 
of an ideal day ahead. And, hard to relate, this was to 
be our last day, as our time would expire with its 
ending. 

We ate breakfast in the cockpit, and watched the crews 
of the fleet of handsome yachts as they washed down 
decks, aired sails, etc. And right here, in Greenwich 
Harbor, is where abundant opportunity exists for a lover 
of yachts to feast his eyes on the best productions that 
exist in that.line. In the yachting season there is always 
a big fleet here, sail and steam, and from the smallest to 
the largest. A soft. power launch, with a speed of nearly 
20 knots an hour, shot by while we were eating, leaving a 
wake like an ocean liner. She was bound for New York 
with her owner, who is a business man of that city. This 
yacht carried its owner to and from business every busi- 
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ness day—quite an ideal way of going to and from work, 
in my estimation. . B 

Just for a view of Belle Haven, with its handsome resi- 
dences, and of the beautiful islands which lie off that 
place and Portchester, we sailed four or five miles off our 
course. This necessitated a close reach out of the harbor 

the west channel, against the tide. When we finally 
cleared the western end of Great Captain’s Island, we 
were able to lift sheet and run off on our course—dead 
to leeward. Major was in his glory. This was what he 
had been looking for from the start. As we were home- 
ward bound it was, perhaps, a welcome change for us all. 
But for sport and excitement, I, personally, prefer a 
spirited dash to windward. I think, however, that most 
yachtsmen will agree that reaching is the most pleasant 
point of sailing. Running dead away from the wind, with 
the mercury at 90 in the shade, is a miserably hot game. 
But in reaching, or working out to windward, one can 
keep cool and get the full benefit of the wind; also an 
occasional taste of brine. 

-The breeze gradually freshened, and we were not over 
two hours in making the distance it had taken us eight 
hours to make the day before. Cockenoe Island was off 
our port bow by 10 o'clock. Between here and Penfield 
Reef Light, I snapped a handsome, three-masted schooner. 

There is something in the sight of a merchant vessel 
under full sail which, somehow, appeals to my fancy. 
They look different from a yacht, and, in fact, they are 
different. The comparison, perhaps, is like that of a frail, 
effeminate dude and a rugged, robust man. The mer- 
chantman looks sturdy, and fit to fight the elements to a 
finish in their fiercest mood. The yacht looks frail and 
timid, and ready to turn tail and run on the slightest 
provocation. 

We were off Bridgeport by noon, and from here to 
Stratford Light the wind was very light. After passing 
Stratford Point, we had our last meal aboard—a good 
one, too. Off the Housatonic Rivet the wind was very 
fickle, and caused the boom to gybe time and again, and 
it was hot as an oven. But a squall began to pile up in 
the west and work slowly in our direction. As the 
clouds covered the sun, the wind hauled’ off the land, 
N. of W. This was a welcome change, as we were nearly 
baked. The clovids were well over us when the water 
under the shore darkened like ink, and yachts in that 
quarter could be seen dousing their sails. The wind was 
reaching out toward us with a vengeance; but when we 
got it our mainsail-was down, and we scudded along very 
comfortably under jib alone. This harmless little contre- 
temps of the weather lasted about ten minutes. When 
it ended, we were inside Southwest Ledge Light bucking 
the tide with no wind. Finally Mr. Charles Stephens, who 
was knocking around the harbor in his power launch, 
spotted us. He very kindly took our line, and in fifteen 
minutes we were anchored off the City Point Y. C. house, 
and our delightful little cruise was ended. Neptune had 
covered about 50 miles in less than eight hours. But— 
whew! wasn’t it hot ashore? 


Roughing it in Newfoundland. 


In the summer of ’98, in company with a life-long 
friend of mine it was my good fortune to spend some 
few days in cruising and explorin 
northern bays of Newfoundland. at that time owned 
a small yacht, in which I had sailed on many a trip such 
as I am describing. Twenty-three feet long by the keel, 
8i4ft. wide, and drawing 6ft. of water, we had as fine 





a sea boat and as good a sailer as one would wish; and. 


both are needed in these waters, for the wind blows 
strongly against the current at times, and a nasty sea is 
the result. A small cabin in which to sleep, and a foc’sle 
with a “bogey” in it for cooking purposes, provided 
comfortable accommodation in any weather. , 
Leaving the south side of Trinity Bay with a fair, 
smart breeze, we had every hope of running across, a dis- 
tance of about 16 miles, in a few hours, when to our 
annoyance the wind suddenly failed. We rowed the re- 
maining distance, and about 4 o’clock one summer after- 
noon, in a thick fog which had come down, two weary 
voyageurs made out the land on the north side of the 
bay. Where we were we had not the faintest idea, owing 
to the fog, but trusting to Providence and keeping a 
good lookout for rocks, we ran in, under the influence 
of a slight breeze, and anchored inside the point of a 
small harbor. The scenery in this part of the island is of 
the most beautiful description. High precipitous cliffs 
run up from the water’s edge in places hundreds of feet, 
the home of many sea birds, such as gulls and sea 
pigeons. At frequent intervals the shores are indented 
with small harbors clothed with forests or fir, spruce, 
and pine running down to the water’s edge, and clinging 
to the sides of the cliffs in most fantastic shapes. 
Wehad anchored close inshore, for‘the water is deep, 
and the fog lifting, saw some houses on the other side 
of the harbor which gave us a clue to our position, for 
there are few inhabited harbors on this particular part 
of the coast. Close by us we made out two boats seining 
caplin, a small fish about eight inches long and of deli- 
cate flavor, which abound in these waters at this time of 
the year, and are used extensively for bait and fertilizing 
purposes. While I attended to making the boat snug and 
shipshape for the night, my friend tackled the commis- 
sariat question. In exchange for a stick of tobacco—a 
never-failing medium of barter—he received a supply of 
fish fresh from the net, which he cooked, and on which 
we supped with sharpened appetites. We turned in, after 
a pipe, trusting to secure a night’s repose untroubled by 
any wordly cares. But alas! Fate that day and night 
certainly seemed against us. In the ardor of youth, and 
the desire to flee from the restraining influences of 
civilization, we had decided to discard all such useless 
encumbrances as beds, contending that boughs with 
blankets over them would be quite sufficient. We had 
nailed laths on a frame over the floor of our bunks, in- 
ing to cut the boughs when we reached our first 
anchoring place; but we had not reckoned on the fog 
and wet, and this of course effectually prevented our bed- 
making for the night. We made the best of the circum- 
stances with a tarpaulin, but my advice is, don’t try to 
sleep on a lath platform; we certainly longed for the 


day. - 
However, it was the last of our troubles. The morn- 
ing broke calm and bright, and after a good wash on 


one of the great 
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shore in a running brook enlivened by some very inter- 


_ ested mosquitoes, which are a plague all over the island, 


we hauled up our anchor, and, with a fresh breeze, sailed 
up a long arm of the sea called South Sound, and again 
anchored for the night. The next day we reached our 
furthest point, called the “Box,” a stretch of shoal water 
joining two arms of the sea. Here we spent two or three 
days fishing for sea trout and exploring the surrounding 
country. The days here were simply delightful, and the 
evenings perfect. Calm water—for the Atlantic swell 
never reaches this—makes it an ideal place for yachting. 
The trees ran down to the water’s edge, and their reflec- 
tion could be clearly seen; the stillness at times was 
almost oppressive. There is very little shooting, however, 
here; a few geese in spring or autumn, which are very 
difficult to approach, and an occasional sea bird and 
shore bird, varied by the sight of a bald-headed eagle, are 
the only feathered inhabitants worth mentioning. 

At last one morning we very reluctantly beat the yacht 
back to the open sea, and finding ourselves becalmed by 
an island we went ashore to explore. Here we spent the 
greater part of the day, with the slight incident of a 
chase in the rodney after the yacht, which had dragged 
the small anchor over a ledge and was drifting seaward. 
On the island were a colony of stormy petrels and puffins, 
and we spent most of the time watching the birds. The 
petrels were nesting, and we dug down into the turf 
to examine the eggs—the egg, rather, for there was only 
one in the nest we examined; it was at the end of a small 
tunnel, and the bird was setting; it seemed quite dazed 
when brought to the light, but after a while flew away. 
The egg was so fragile that, to our regret, it broke at the 
touch. 

Leaving the island in the evening, we reached across 
the bay in the night to our port of embarkation, and 
once more returned to the city and its ways. 

Terra Nova. 


A South Sea Cruise. 


Tue American schooner yacht Lurline, owned by Cap- 
tain H. H. Sinclair, of Los Angeles, California, has re- 
turned from a very successful cruise in the South Pacific. 
She arrived at San Pedro on September 12. Lurline was 
formerly the flagship of the San Francisco Y. C., and 
built for Mr. John D. Spreckels. She is 83ft. over all, 
75ft. waterline, 20ft. breadth and roft. draft. She has a 
cabin trunk and carries on deck a round bottom boat and 
a dory for surf work. 

Mr. Sinclair, accompanied by his wife and daughter and 
Mr. Lew Freeman, left San Pedro, Cal., on the 4th of 
February, bound for a six months’ cruise in the Pacific. 
The first stop was made at Hilo, Hawii, 18 days after 





SCHOONER LURLINE LEAVING HONOLULU. 


leaving their home port. They remained in Hilo a week, 
visiting the great burning mountain, the volcano of 
Kilauea, and the sugar mills, etc. They also were dined 
in the ancient Hawaiian.custom, where the edibles—fish, 
fowl, vegetables—were all cooked in the ground by the 
heat of red-hot stones. These feasts—‘“luas,” as they are 
called—are served on ferns spread on the floor, and the 
guests and hosts have to sit on the floor. 

The yacht arrived at Honolulu March 3, and the party 
were at once taken care of by the Hawaii Y. C. and their 
friends. They visited the famous Pearl Harbor, cruising 
about this beautiful lagoon in La Paloma. After a 
pleasant stay of three weeks they departed March 24 for 
the long southern cruise among islands made interesting 
by Stevenson. 

She made an excellent run tothe Marquesas, arriving 
at Nuka Hiva in-17 days. From there she journeyed on 
to Papeete, Tahiti, making the trip in 3 days 18 
hours, which is said to be the best record in those far- 
away waters. The party remained nearly a month at this 
place, riding around the island and studying native life. 

After leaving Tahiti they sailed for Tutuila of the 
Samoan group, arriving at Pago Pago May 24, after a 
ten days’ run. 

Suva, Fiji, was the last place visited, and on July 2 
Lurline was headed for Honolulu, where, after a pleasant 
voyage of twenty-eight days,.she dropped her anchor in 
the harbor, July 29. The yachting party was again enter- 
tained by their friends. e Hawaii Y. C. gave a dinner 
at the Royal Hawaiian Hotel in their honor, and Mr. Sin- 
clair was made an honorary member of the club. 

On Lurline’s departure from Honolulu, August 10, the 
local yachts Gladys and La Paloma accompanied her as 
far as Lahaina, Maui, 80 miles to windward. The local 
boats put up.a $50 cup between them to make it interest- 
ing. Steady trades had been blowing, but just before the 
start the weather clerk switched the circuit to the S. E., 
and light with very threatening weather indications. 
However, they all started, and experienced a very dis- 
agreeable night, owing to rain, calm, and huge sea 


tumbling them about in lively fashion. At daylight next 
morning La Paloma and Gladys could see each other, the 
latter boat some eight miles ahead, near Molokai Light, 
having made only thirty-five miles in fifteen hours. Lur- 
line was very unfortunate in finding all the bald places, 
and was some twenty-six hours reaching a point near the 
last named light, when he decided to put back to Hono- 
lulu and give up the Lahaina trip, owing to unfavorable 
weather. He would have continued on to Hilo, but he 
had two guests aboard for Lahaina, and wished to return 
them to Honolulu rather than carry them too far from 
home. She arrived back just as they were lighting the 
channel lights, having logged nearly 11 knots an_hour 
after she got the leading wind on the down run. Gladys 
reached Lahaina late that afternoon, and La Paloma the 
‘next morning. The race between the local boats was off, 
owing to the slow trip out consuming all but 6 hours of 
the time limit which made it impossible to make the run 
home of 80 knots at a 13-knot clip. Gladys has a record 
of exactly ten hours for the run under favorable 
conditions. 

Lurline left Saturday, August 13, for Hilo, and from 
thence to her home port, San Pedro. 

Mr. Sinclair is particularly pleased with the cruise as 
a whole, it being his first long voyage on a yacht. He in- 
tends returning to Hawaii next year. Mr, Sinclair is his 
own navigator, carrying a mate and four men before the 
mast. ALBERT DELMAR. 


Rhode Island Letter. 


ProvipENceE, R. I., Oct. 1.—The Bristol Y. C. held its 
annual election of officers at its club house in Bristol 
last Monday evening, and besides electing Vice-Com- 
modore Charles F. Tillinghast, owner of Little Rhody, 
Commodore for the ensuing year, elected Sir Thomas 
Lipton an honorary member of the club. 

The Bristol Y. C. is now on a sound basis in many 
respects, especially in regard to membership, there be- 
ing a toal of 116 members at present. The club has 
a fine personnel, this being due to the careful mode of 
procedure followed relative to admissions. About all 
the members are keenly interested in yachting, and 
more than a few are also members of the New York 
and other yacht clubs, owning both steam and sailing 
craft. Rear-Commodore Russell Grinnell was made 
Vice-Commodore, and the new Rear-Commodore is 
Mr. William J. Aldrich, a son of Senator Nelson W. 
Aldrich. The other officers are the same as last year, 
and the complete list is as follows: 

Commodore, Charles F. Tillinghast; Vice-Commo- 
dore, Russell Grinnell; Rear-Commodore, William T. 
Aldrich; Secretary, Frank A. Ingraham; Treasurer, 
Charles H. Douglas. Executive Committee—W. Fred 
Williams, Henry W. Hayes, Edward I. Brownell, 
Charles B. Rockwell, Willian H. Thurber, and H. H. 
Shepard. Regatta Committee—Edward H. Tingley, 
Walter H. Almy, and Wallis E. Howe. Committee on 
Admissions—Frank A. Ingraham, William Bradford, J. 
Winthrop De Wolf, Frederic Hayes, and L. S. Hoff- 
man. House Committee—Albert S. Chesebrough, 
James Connery, and T. S. McKeon. 

The steam yacht Little Sovereign, owned by Mr. M. 
C. D. Borden, of New York, was at the Herreshoff 
shops recently for the purpose of repainting and having 
a new propeller fitted. 

The power yacht Coronet II., owned by ex-Commo- 
dore Joseph E. Fletcher, of the Bristol Y. C., has been 
sold to Mr. J. H. Nicholson, of New York, who will 
fit her up for a winter cruise in Florida waters. The 
craft, which is a very comfortable cruiser, with a large 
cabin, and about 60 feet in length, has been taken to 
New York for delivery to her new owner. 

The first of a series of three spécial races for the 3oft. 
cats of the Edgewood Y. C. was sailed last Saturday, 
and the second was sailed to-day, Oct. 1. The only 
contestants were Mblem and Elizabeth, between which 
the race for the club “cock of the walk” pennant has 
been very close through the season. At the finish of 
the regular season’s schedule the Mblem had 45 points 
to her credit to 44 for Elizabeth. The latter won the 
first special race, sailed in a squally S.W. half-gale, 
thus tying the score, which gave 46 points to each 
boat. The defeat, by a margin of 16m., was about the 
worst the fast Mblem has ever had to take, Elizabeth 
proving a much better sail carrier under the conditions 
that prevailed. The wind was even worse for the second 
race, coming from the N.W. in solid chunks that made 
hard work. Clara was entered in this race but broke 
her boom in gybing around the first mark and had to 
withdraw. Elizabeth again won by a little more than 
6m., thus putting her in the lead by one point. The 
last race will be sailed Saturday, Oct. 8. The summary: 


Finish. Elapsed. 
First Race— Start, 3:00—Course, 11 Miles. 


Wilenbatte: We TE. WE icncscstdcccvcssceseces 5 17 45 217 4 
Bibtoms, G. Th, RAR iiccccccctesccccccesucce 5 33 50 2 33 50 
Second Race—Start, 3:12:30—Course, 7 Miles. 
I: «os cdndtcasaiatattncenetndsctesenddecaess 4 26 07 1 13 37 
FEMIOER  cccccccccsccccocescccesccsecesescaccoceces 4 32 24 119 5&4 

F. H. Youna, 





PASSING OF VENCEDOR.—Commodore Fred. A. Price, of 
the Columbia Y. C., of Chicago, has announced that his 
50-footer Vencedor has probably sailed her last zace, and 
will doubtless be dismantled at the end of the present: | 
season. It is the intention of Mr. Price to use as much 
as possible of the material in the construction of a new: 
boat. The lead in the keel, sails, spars, rigging, etc., will 
go into what is expected to be one of the finest yachts on. 
the Great Lakes. It is said plans for the successor to 
Vencedor are already under way, and that they call for- 
an auxiliary yawl of from 75ft. to 85ft. over all. The 
new boat will be the largest of the kind on the lakes, and 
the hull construction will be entirely of steel. It will be 
built in the east during the coming winter. Commodore 
Price announced he was out of the racing game. 

The passing of Vencedor will be much like the parting 
from an old and faithful friend to the yachtsmen. The 
yacht for several years has earned and sustained the repu- 
tation of being the crack racing craft of Lake Michigan, 
and has won a number of trophies for its owner and for 


the club under whose burgee she sailed—Brooklyn Eagle, 
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Boston Letter. 


Tue yachting outlook in Massachusetts Bay for a 
coming season is much brighter that it was a year ago, 
and there is every reason to believe that there will be 
a reaction from conditions which then existed. The 
most popular class will still be the 18-footers. It is 
believed, however, that many 15-footers will be built 
during the coming winter and spring. There were 


half a dozen boats in the class during the season that 
has just passed and those who raced in them are satis- 
fied with the boats. Shiverick, of Kingston, is under- 
stood to have a number of orders for 15-footers, and 
there will probably be others built at different places. 
The boats are quite large for 15ft. waterline, and the 
cost of construction, which is a prime consideration, 
is quite reasonable. The boats are as fast as they were 
expected to be under the rules and compare well with 
classes of longer waterline length. 

While it is expected that a number of 18-footers will 
be built, it is not likely that the number will be as 
great as in the two previous winters. The class is 
very popular and has already taken root in waters 
outside of Massachusetts Bay. The boats are all that 
could be desired. They are reasonably fast and are 
easily handled and there is enough boat to stand con- 
siderable weather. It is believed by many of the owners 
of centerboard boats in the class, that the keel boats 
have a little the best of it, and it is said that an effort 
will be made to make such compensation for the center- 
board boats that will put them on an equal footing 
with the keel boats. The majority of owners are 
averse to having any changes made in the rules now, 
and so the measure to favor the centerboards is likely 
to be contested. During the past season there was 
more than one boat on which the owner sailed very few, 
if any, races. This has caused a little howl to go up 
and a proposition to compel owners to sail on their 
own boats during a given number of races. Most of 
the owners, however, feel that if a man does not take 
any more interest than to be simply the owner of a 
boat, it is his loss, and so there is not much to be 
expected in the line of changes in this quarter. The 
rules state now that the boats must be sailed by 
amateurs in the races, and most of the owners are 
content with that. 

It has been said that some new 22-footers may be 
looked for before the winter in over. There has cer- 
tainly been good racing in the class during the past 
season and great interest has been manifested by the 
owners of the boats. It*seems strange that new boats 
should be built for a class which has rules that do not 
permit of a boat remaining under 22ft. waterline for 
any length of time. The yachts that have been built 
are, with few exceptions, practically 25-footers. The 
object in the first place was to get as nearly the 
qualifications of a 25-footer as possible on a 22ft. water- 
line length, and the object has been attained, with the 
exception of the 22ft. waterline. The owners of the 
boats are well satisfied with them, however, and as 
they race under rules of their own association it makes 
little difference whether they call them 22-footers or 
any other length. 

The fact that these boats are really more that 2aft. 
waterline, however, and that they carry the sail that 
would be given a normal keel 25-footer, hinders the re- 
establishment of a new 25ft. class, which would be 
likely to be very largely patronized. The yachtsmen 
will not accept a class that is not faster than a class 
of less waterline length, and a 25-footer under new 
rules would find it hard to get away with these boats 
that are called 22-footers. There was only one boat 
built for the a2rft. class, and it is not likely that there 
will be any more, as it was found that this boat was 
not as fast as the old raceabouts. The establishment 
of a good a2sft. class would be welcomed. The class 
of that length was very popular before the freaks got 
in, and it can be made so again. 

At the present time there seems to be very little 
likelihood of any new boats being built for the new 
30ft. class. There are three boats now, but as Chewink 
IV. had a perfect picnic with the others all through 
the past season, it is difficult to understand why they 
should want to go through the same performances an- 
other season. The yachts are not anything like what 
is desired by the majority of yachtsmen and. while they 
have shown speed, they are not likely to be popular. 
Even the speed question is uncertain with boats of 
equal length and modern design, since the visit of 
Chewink IV. to Bar Harbor. ‘There Chewink IV. met 
Bat, one of the Bar Harbor one-design class, under 
the lightest and flukiest of conditions, which are con- 
sidered the worst for Bat. Bat won, however, by a 
small margin, which would have been greater had not 
Chewink IV. been favored by a fluke. There has been 
some talk of forming a one-design class with boats of 
the type of the Bar Harbor class and confining the 
class to Marblehead, but nothing definite has been done 
about the matter yet. Conditions are not right for 
successful one-design classes in Massachusetts Bay. 
The interest is too general, and the minute an attempt 
is made to confine a class to any one place, the class 
becomes dead. This was shown in the raceabout class, 
which was really a very good class and deserved to 
live longer. 

There is some talk of forming a class of 35-footers 
to race along the general circuits, and it is not im- 
possible that this will meet with success. There are 

several yachts of the length which have done more or 
less racing during the past season, and the owners 
would probably welcome being put in a class by them- 
selves. Even if no other yachts are built, it is likely 
that the owners would agree to race under time al- 
lowance, and the racing of the class would be good 
for yachting generally. The yachts already built have 
been intended for cruising boats and they are of good 
wholesome types, and they also possess a fair amount 
of speed. It is felt that racing among yachts of this 
length would gradually lead to the re-establishment of 
permanent racing among yachts of greater length. 


Joun B, Kizen, 


New York Y. C. : 


Glen Cove, L. I. Sound—Friday, Sept. 30. 


Tue last race of the season for the 7W-footers was sailed on 
Friday, Sept. 30. The race was won by Yankee, giving her the 
series, as she already had two races to her credit. Five races 
were sailed. Rainbow won two, Virginia none. E 

The race was sailed in a W.N.W. gale, the wind never bein 
lighter than forty miles. The start was made off New York Y. C. 
Station No. 10, at Glen Cove. The first mark was off Shippan 
Point; thence to Parsonage Point and back to finish line, a dis- 
tance of 214% knots. . . 

All three boats were under lower sails, and with this canvas they 
had more than they could carry. Faster time and better weather 
would have been made had all the contestants sailed with two 
reefs tied down. 

Messrs. Eugene Lentilhon and Paul W. Stevenson managed the 
race in the absence of any of the regular committee. The event 
was admirably handled from the tug Unique by the committee, 
who introduced some innovations, which met with genuine 
approval by the racing skippers. Ten minutes after the finish a 
complete summary of the race was placed in the hands of the 
owners of the three racing boats. 

Yankee was first away, followed by Rainbow and Virginia. 
Yankee had a good lead at the start, and she was never headed. 
The boats steered wildly in the heavy puffs. Yankee broke out a 
small jibtopsail soon after the start, but finding it useless, got it 
on deck. he and Virginia tried their gafftopsails, but these 
sails killed the boats, rather than helped them, so were dis- 
pensed with. 

Virginia carried away her jib when off Rye Beach. This acci- 
dent put her out of the running for good, although she was badly 
licked before it happened. Her mainsail was furled and she ran 
back to her moorings in Hempstead Harbor under head sails. 

The other two boats were moving along at a 12-knot clip, and 
soon reached the first mark, which was turned as follows: 


WANED -ivescescovenenssste BD Dalaba soviccvsvecvccced 3 03 30 


On this leg Yankee gained over 3%m. on Rainbow. 

It was a close reach to the second mark, 7% miles off. The 
breeze hauled and freshened a little, and the two boats were 
sailing at a terrific angle of heel. The times at the second mark 
were: 


Wamees . ccccovescescccooves 338.00 Rainbow .........eseeeees 3 44 30 


To the finish line it was a broad reach. Rainbow made a sub- 
stantial gain on this leg and cut down Yankee’s lead considerably 
Yankee won by 4m. 36s. The summary: 


Finish. b 
07 45 3 69 19 1 61 34 
08 28 4 04 38 

08 33 Disabled. 


Yankee, J. Rogers Maxwell...... 
Rainbow, Cornelius Vanderbilt.... 
Virginia, W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr...2 





Niagara 1V.—Tarantula Match . Race. 
Long Island Sound—Wednesday, Sept. 28. 


Tue twin screw steam yacht Niagara IV., owned by Mr. Howard 
Gould, and the turbine steam yacht Tarantula, owned by Mr. 
W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., had a match race for $5000.a side off 
Long Island Sound on Wednesday, Sept. 28. Niagara 1V. won 
the race by 3m. 50s. 

Niagara IV. was designed by Mr. Charles L. Seabury and _ built 
at Morris Heights in 1903. She is 110ft. over all, 104ft. waterline, 
12ft. 2in. breadth and 4ft. 2in. draft. Her engines are of the 
Seabury type, and she burns hard coal. 

Tarantula was designed by Messrs. Cox & King, and was 
built in London, in 1902, for the late Col. Ha McCalmont, from 
whose estate she was purchased by Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt. 
is 162.7ft. over all, 16ft. 3in. breadth, and 4ft. draft.. She 
equipped with three Parsons turbine engines and Yarrow boilers. 
She burned soft coal. 

The race was under the auspices of the New York Y. C., and 
Messrs. Eugene Lentilhon and Frank Bowne Jones acted as the 
Regatta Committee. These gentlemen were on board Rear-Com. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt’s steam yacht Mirage. 

The course was from a line between a white flag on the steam 
yacht Mirage and the ‘Stepping Stones light, to and around the 
outer buoy, off Eaton’s Neck; turning it to port and leaving all 
buoys to the southward going out and on the return, 39 nautical 
miles, or 44.85 statute miles. 

The preparatory was given at 9 o’clock, and the start was made 
ten minutes later. The owners of the two boats agreed to cross 
as nearly together as possible. Tarantula crossed slightly in the 
jead at 9:11:05, while Niagara IV. went over at 9:11.09, 

Tarantula pulled away a little at the start, but when off Execu- 
tion Light, she dropped back a little, and Nia IV. drew up. 

When off Matinicock Niagara IV. was dbout half a length 
ahead. Off Oyster Bay she began to drop Tarantula astern. e 
boats were timéd as follows at the outer mark: Niagara IV., 
10:06:30; Tarantula, 10:08:15. Niagara had beaten Tarantula 
2m. 49s. 

on the run back. to the finish line Niagara IV. increased her 
lead steadily, and the race lost its interest. Niagara IV. fin- 
ished at 10:59:27, Tarantula 11:03:17. Niagara IV. beat Tarantula 
im. 5s. on this leg. The summary: 


Start. Finish. Elapsed. 
Niagara IV., H. Gould........... 9 10 00 10 59 27 1 * 27 
Tarantula, W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr.9 10 00 11 03 17 16817 


Niagara IV. averaged 21.58 knots, or 24.81 statute miles. Tar- 
antula averaged 20.96 knots, or 24.10 miles. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 


Mrneoca CHANGES Hanps.—The 70-footer Mineola, 
owned by Mr. August Belmont, has been sold to Mr. 
William Ross Proctor through Mr. Frank Bowne Jones’ 
agency. Mineola has not been in commission since 1902. 
‘lhe schooner yacht Rosemary, formerly the Elsiemarie, 
has been sold by Mr. John B. Dennis, to Mr. Converse D. 
Marsh, through the same agency. 


Deatu or F, W. OLprecpt.—Frank W. Oldfeldt, a well- 
known yacht builder, died at his home in Brooklyn on 
September 30. He was 69 years old. 


AuxILiary YAWL Marcuerite Sotp.—Hon. Geo. Grime, 
Mayor of Fall River, Mass., has purchased the auxiliary 
yawl Marguerite from Mr, D. A. Richardson, Hartford, 

*Conn., through the agency of Stanley M. Seamans, New 
York. She is 45ft. over all, 31ft. waterline, 14ft. beam, 
4ft. draft, built in 1902 by Higgins & Gifford, Gloucester, 
Mass., from designs of W. Starling Burgess. She. was 
taken from Norwich, Conn., two weeks ago, to Fall River’ 
where she will be laid up and extensive alterations made 
for next season’s use. 


Istanp Heicuts Y. C. Orricers.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Island Heights Y, C., the following officers and 
committees were elected: Com., Frederick A. Downes; 
.Vice-Com., Warren Webster; Rear-Com., Alexander 
Rennick; Sec’y, Cheston M. Bryant; Treas., Charles E. 
McKaig; Fleet Captain, Christopher S. Street; Fleet Sur- 

eon, Dr, Henry H. Davis, Executive Committee— 

rederick A, Downes, Warren Webster, Alexander Ren- 


‘ 


nick, Charles E, McKaig, Theodore J. R. Brown, G. 
Harvey Gillingham, Edwin J. Schoettle. 

House Committee—Warren Webster, G. Hilton Gantert, 
William J. Brown, Jr., Charles S. Gardner, George 
Roden. Membership Committee—Cheston M. Bryant, 
Charles 1. Clegg, Charles W. Allen, Alfred L. Mulford, 
D.D.S., John Moeller. Regatta Committee—Herbert M. 
Harlan, Frank Bement, T. R. Coggeshell, Charles H. 
Stoutenberg, Horace N. Tuttle. Entertainment Commit- 
tee—S. Stewart Carpenter, A. J. Toulon, Daniel Eagan, 
Jr., Sidney Conwell, Leon Beck, 


New Racine Boat For GRAVESEND Bay.—Mr. W. H. 
Childs, owner of the sloop Medric, has commissioned Mr. 
Charles D. Mower to design for him a class Q boat for 
racing on Gravesend Bay. The boat will be in the neigh- 
borhood of 22ft. waterline. 


Canapa Cup Tria Races.—In order to induce the 
other Canadian Clubs to enter boats in the trial races 
for the selection of a Canada Cup challenger, Secretary 
Porter, of the Royal Canadian Y. C.., has written the 
several Canadian organizations, inviting them to partici- 
pate. Fifteen hundred dollars has been offered as prize 
money. The only condition of the trial competition is 
that all boats must be placed at the disposal of the Selec- 
tion Committee and be amenable to their orders during 
the competition. In the event of an outside boat being 
selected, the craft is to be at the disposal of the Royal 
Canadian Y. C. until after the race for the cup, which 


means that the club is at liberty to name both her skipper 
and her crew. 





Canoeing. 
——@—— 
Officers of A. C. A., 1904. 


Commodore,—C. F. Wolters, 14 Main St. E., Rochester, N. Y. 
Soonspagy-Toensmer—Johe Sears Wright, 619 West Ave., Rochester, 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. ; 
Vie Spmenterve~f. C. Kretzmer, L. C. Schepp Building, New 


Rear-Commodore—W. A. Furman, 846 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, N.J. 
Purser—M. Ohlmeyer, Jr., 201 Palisade Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. 
Executive Committee—H. L. Pollard, 138 Front St., New York; 
ts S. Hyatt, Ossining, N. Y.; H. C. Allen, 64 ° 
rent 


N. J. 
Board of Coverors—R. J. Wilkin, 164 Montague St., Brooklyn, 
Raging Board—H. L. Quick, Yonkers, N. Y. 


4 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Vere Commedere—t. W. Breitenstein, 611 Market St., Pittsburg, 


a. 

Rear-Commodore—Frank D. Wood, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Purser—Frank C. Demmler, 626 Smithfield St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Evecutive Committee—Jesse J. Armstrong, Rome. N. Y.; 
i. C. Heyt, 26 S. man St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Bongs of Governors—C, P. Forbush, 164 Crescent Ave., Buffalo, 


- ¥. 
Racies ” ‘Seeteeed M. Stewart, 8 Main |. St., East, Rochester, 


EASTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—Henri Schaeffer, Manchester, N. H. 
Rear-Commodore—H. M. S. Aiken, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
“wv Bb. am | appamenen, ie +. 
Executive Committee— - Jacobs, Jr., West Medford, Mass.; 
Pratt, Jr, Wellesley Hills, Mass.; “Marcus Butler, 
Lawrence, Mass.; William W. Crosby, Woburn, Mass. 
Boost of Governors—Paul Butler, U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, 
ass. 
Racing Board—Paul Butler, U. S. Cartri Mass. ; 
H. D. Murphy, alternate. eee Cow Lanes . 


NORTHERN DIVISION. 


Vieqfommedese~Ches. W. McLean, 308 St. James St., Montreal, 


Rear-Commodore—J. W. Sparrow, T: 
Purser—J. V. = pm Mo: l, ta 
Executive Committee—C, E Britton, Gananoque, Ont.; Harry 


Board of Gorerncre—J, N, MacKendrick, Gelt, Ont. 
vernors—J. N. Mac i 
Racing Board—E. J. Minet, 125 Vitre St., Teel, Canada. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—Burton D. Munhall, care ‘ousehold 
Art Co., Cleveland, O. 6 tame 
iore—Chas. 


Rear-Commod J. Stedman, National Lafayette Bank, 


ad + an, of Bank of Commerce, 
co. care an! Cleveland, O. 
31 West Court St., Cin- 


a a OE 
cinna' .3 De. M. it.» 
Goveta rost, 0 a. Tih Clev 0. 


Board of ors—Henry C. Morse, Peoria, : 


How to Join the A, C, A, 


From Chapter I., Section 1, of the by-laws of : 
“Ap lication for membership shall made ot the EA 
and 1 be accompanied by the recommendation of an active 
member and by the sum of two dollars, one dollar as entrance 


fee and one dollar as dues for the curren’ 
= ant a tee con rent year, to be refunded. 








Hifle Gange and Gallery. 


Zettler Rifle Club. 


New Yorx.—The Zettler Rifle Club held its thirtieth annual 
shoot at Union Hill Schuetzen Park, on Sept. 26 and 27. Shooters 
from several states participated. 4 

Mr. T. R. Geisel, of Springfield, Mass., was high man on the 
ring target. L. P. Hansen, of Jersey City, led by a comfort- 
able margin on the target of honor, and also on the bullseye tar- 
get. Scores follow: Bullseye target, open to all, best bullseye 
by measurement to count. The figures indicate degrees: L, P- 
Hansen 7, Gus Zimmermann 8, M. Dorrler 9, F. C. Ross 
H. M. Pope 14, R. Gute 19, G. Schlicht 22, G. Ludwig 26, T. R. 
Geisel 27%, W. A. Tewes 32, J. Facklamm 36, H. Koster 37%, 
E. C, Maurer 43%, A. Kronsberg 47, C. Smith 49%, P. Donovan 
62%, G. Purkes 67%, B. Zettler 67%, 


ee el 
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Most bullseyes during the shoot: F. C. Ross 50, H. M. Pope 
46, G. Schlicht 38, Gus Zimmermann 36, L. P. Hansen 27, 

Zettler trophy target, open to all, three shots free; only one 
ticket allowed cach shooter. A fine trophy presented by. the 
Zettler Brothers: F. C, Ross 72, H. M. Pope 72, A. Hubaleck 
68, W. A.. Tewes 67, R. Gute 67. 

Ring target, open to all, three best tickets to count, for first 
five prizes. Two best tickets for next five prizes. One ticket 
for the balance: T. R. Geisel 72, 71, 71—214; M. Dorrler 72, 71, 
7l—214; H. M. Pope 71, 71, 7i—213; O. Smith 74, 71, 68—213; Gus 
Zimmermann 72, 70, 69—211; G. Schlicht 72, 70, 69—211; F. C. 
Ross 70, 70—140; W. A. Tewes 70, 70—140; R. Busse 73, 66—139; 


A. Kronsberg 70, 69—139; C. G. Zettler 71; C. Meyer 70; A.. 


Begerow 69; R. Gute 69; A. Hubaleck 69; J. T. Humphrey 68; 
L. P. Hansen 67; E. C. Maurer 65; B. Zettler 62; P. Donovan 62; 
P. F. Schmitt 62; F. E. Chase 62. 

Premiums for best five tickets: M. Dorrler 355, T. R. Geisel 
364, H. M. Pope 352, F. C. Ross 247, G. Schlicht 247, 

Target of honor, open to members only, for prizes presented by 
the judges and members and $150 donated by the club: L. P. 
Hansen 69, H. M. Pope 66, R. Gute 66, F. C. Ross 65, M. Dorrler 
66, C. G. Zettler 65, A. Kronsberg 65, T. R. Geisel 64, A. Begerow 
@4, E. C. Maurer 68, W. Hayes 63, G. Schlicht 68, W. A. Tewes 
2, B. Zettler 61, G. Ludwig 61, G. Purkess 61, F. E. Chase 59, 
C J. Watson 59, H. C. Zettler 59, W. A. Hicks 58, Gus Zimmer- 
mann 58, C. Zettler, Jr., 57, H. Koster 56, O. C. Boyce 53, R. Busse 
&8, P. F. Schmitt 49, T. H. Keller 38, G. Zimmermann 33, F. 
Fabarius 19. 





Cincinnatt Rifle Association, 


Cincinnati, O.—The annual prize shoot of the Cincinnati Rifle 
Association was held at Four-Mile House, Reading road, Sept. 25, 
and while the attendance did not come up to its usual standard, it 
was fairly successful. The day was cloudy and a gray light pre- 
vailed throughout the entire shoot. Conditions, 200yds., offhand 
and rest, at the Standard target, and the results of the day’s 
shoot are summed up as follows: 

Offhand, three best tickets to count for the first four prizes and 
the two best thereafter: Roberts 30, 29, 28; Payne 30, 28, 28; 
Dodge 29, 28, 27; Odell 29, 28, 27; Gindele 29, 28; Hofer 27, 27; 
Nestler 27, 26; Lux 29, 23; Drube 27, 25; Hofman 28, 24; Freitag 
25, 25; Trounstine 22, 21; Topf 19, 18, Cantzler 16, 8; Gabelman 9; 
Honart 4. 


Rest, conditions same as off-hand: Nestler 30, 30, 30; Hofman. 


30, 30, 30; Gindele 30, 30, 30; Hofer 30, 30, 30; Payne 29, 28; Odell 
29, 28; Topf 29, 28; Dodge 29, 27; Freitag 28, 27; Trounstine, 28; 
27; Crantzler 29, 25; Lux 25, 20; Drube 24, 17; Honart 20, 19. 
Most points—Offhand: Roberts 1667; Dodge 1048; Payne 808. 
Rest: Hofman 1468, Nestler 1268; Gindele 527. 
Best single ticket—Offhand: Roberts 30. Rest: Nestler 30. 
Most Flags—Offhand: Roberts 43. Rest: Hofman 63. 


Grapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


Oct. 67.—Dalton, O., Gun sixth annual tournament. Ernest 
F. Scott, Capt. . 
Oct. 6-7.—St. Marys, Pa.—Two-day shoot. ie 
Oct. 10-11.—Baltimore, Md.—Baltimore Shooting Association tour- 
nament. J. W. Chew, Sec’y. s 
Oct. 10-11.—Carthage, Mo.—Seventh tournament of the Missouri 
League of Trapshooters. Dr. C. B. Clapp, Sec’y. 
Oct. 11.—Batavia, N. Y., second annual fall tournament of the 
Holland Gun Club. 
12-13.—Sistersville, W. Va., Gun Club fall tournament. Added 
money to all events, and prizes. Ed. O. Bower, Sec’y 
a at apie Ind., Gun Club fall tournament. James 
. Bell, Sec’y. “et 
Oct. 5. — Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Poughkeepsie-Ossining team 


itch, 
Oct. "1819.—Litchfield, Iil.—Consolidated Trapshooters’ Congren. 
Oct. 18-20.—New London, Ia., Gun Club tournament. Dr. Cc 


Cook, Sec’y. 

Oct. i Fendinessele, N. Y., Gun Club fall tournament. 

Oct. 26.—Concord, Staten Island.—All-day target shoot of the 
Mullerite Gun Club, on the grounds of the Richmond Gun 
Club. A. A. Schoverling, Mgr. ; 

Oct. 26-28.—Blackwell, Okla., Gun Club tournament. Chas. Cor- 
nelius, Mgr. 

Nov. 1-8.—St. Louis Mo.—World’s Fair shoot; live birds and tar- 

Alec ermod, Locu: 


gets. be -» 620 street. 7 
Nov. 8.—Bound Brook, N. Bia Gon Club all-day shoot; merchandise 
prizes. F. K. Stelle, Sec’y. 
Nov. 17-19.—Tampa, Fla.—Tampa Bay Rod and Gun Club, $400 
added. J. A. Hansbrough, Sec’y. 








DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK, ‘ 








The Bound Brook, N. J., Gun Club announces an all-day shoot 
for Election Day, Nov. 8 Merchandise prizes will reward those 
who do well. 

= 4 


* Mr. Fred Coleman, at the Point Breeze racetrack, Oct. 1, 
scored 94 in a programme of 100 targets, and in an extra event 
scored 25 straight, thus breaking 119 out of 125. Sanford was 
second with 92, Buckwalter third, 87. 


The manager, Mr. Chas. Cornelius, writes as that “the Black- 
well, Okla., Gun Club claims the following dates for a shoot: 
Oct. 26, 27 and 28. This is our first effort, and we wish to make 
it a grand success. We will have $250 of added money.” 


Messrs. Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302-304 Broadway, New 
York, announce that they have engaged the famous trap and rifle 
shot, Mr. S. M. Van Allen, to teach ladies and gentlemen who 
desire to learn how to shoot inanimate targets, and how to shoot 
in the field. 


The tournament of the Recreation Rod and Gun Club, of Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., Sept. 27, was a great success. Mr. L. Z. 
Lawrence made an, average of 96.4 per cent. at 140 targets. He 
gave an exhibition shoot on the club grounds Sept, 30, and broke 
Vi per cent. FS 


The scores of the contestants in the 50 target races for gold 
and silver prizes, the fourth of which was held at Brockton, Mass., 
recently, are as follows, in the total of 200 targets: Dunham 176, 
Worthing 171, Churchill 164, F,. Cavichie 168, Hammond 165, 
Windle 154, Three more contests were at that time still to be 
shot to complete. the programme. The Montello Club purposes 
to close the season with a team contest with Harvard. 


R 

There is a probability that the Riverton Gun Club, of Phila- 
delphia, will join issue with the State of New Jersey on the con- 
stitutionality of the law which in New Jersey prohibits the shoot- 
ing of live birds at the traps. The first gun has been fired, the 
pigeon has been killed, and now comes the test case. Our 
sympathies are’ with the Riverton Gun Club, but, as a precaution, 
we commend the study of the strategy displayed by Kuropatkin in 
making home rans, 


Honeybrook and West Chester joined issue in a thirteen-man 
team race Oct. 1 on the grounds of the latter at West Chester, 
Pa. Each man shot at 25 targets. The scores were: West Ches- 
ter—Ferguson 13, Torpy 14, Holland 14, Regester 17, G. Smith 
13, Farr 15, Young 11, Haines 17, Gill 16, Harvey 18, Long 20, 
Bennett 20, J. Roberts 22; total 210. Honeybrook—Irwin 18, 
Hess 12, Pim 9, E. Moore 16, Whiteman 12, Bull 17, Minker 21, 
Bare 13, Wornert 11, Martin 8, F. Moore 16, Ludwick 15, Ewing 
13; total 181, 

ee 


At the Bloomsburg, Pa., live-bird shoot last week, 12 birds was 
the number of the main event. The contest is described as ex- 
citing, but the inferences as to whether on account of the birds 
which were missed or otherwise is left to the perspicuous discre- 
tion of the reader. Mr. John Fidler lost one out of bounds, and 
scored 11. The others who “faced the traps” turned their backs 
on the cashier, as follows: Hagenbuch 6, F. Derr 7, Mercer 7, 
Harman 6, H. Derr 7, Snyder 5, McKelvy 5, Dent 4, W. Derr 4, 
Smith 6, Brown 9, Menzbach 6, Moyer 8, Quick 5, W. Snyder 5, 


In the series of seven gold medal contests held by the Golden 
Gate Gun Club, of San Francisco, and which was concluded last 
month, the winners in the different classes, two high scores in 
each class, were as follows: Champion class, M. O. Feudner 
and A. J. Webb; first class, George Sylvester and FE. Klevesahl; 
second class, H. VP. Jacobsen and H. Klevesahl. ‘The Bekeart 
challenge cup contest had a remarkable tie between Messrs. Emil 
Holling, C. C. Nauman and A. J. Webb, on 92 out of 100. In 
the shoot-off at 50 targets, Nauman won by a score of 49 out of 50, 


Mr. H. W. Bissing, under dete of Oct. 1, writes us that “a 
few shooters appeared on the grounds of the Poughkeepsie Gun 
Club on Sept. 22, and Hans won both the Condit medal and the 
1,000 Peters shells. The scores on Sept. 28 show up very well. 
Mr. W. A. Adriance secured a win on both the above prizes. 


Mr. Adriance shot at 100 targets and broke 89. Mr. A. L. Traver 


and Hans shot at 125 targets each, Traver breaking 87 per cent. 


and Hans 84. The club grounds are in elegant condition, and 


the club looks for a large attendance at their fall tournament, 
Thursday, Oct. 20.” 


The second arnual fall tournament of the Holland Gun Club 


will be held in Agricultural Park, Batavia, N. Y., Oct. 11. The 
programme contains seven events, 15, 20 and 25 targets, entrance 
$1.50, $2 and’ $2.50; like amounts to be added. Totals, 120 targets, 
e1trance $12; added money, $12. Shooting commences at 10 
o'clock, rain or shine. Targets 2 cents. Experts may shoot for 
targets only. Event No. 7, club handicap; members only who 
have shot at least 50 per cent. of the above programme are 
eligible to enter; 25 targets; entrance $2.50; added money $5, 
Rose system, 8, 6, 4, 3, 2. More events will be added if the 
shooters desire and time will allow. 


x 
At the closing 1904 tournament of the Interstate Association, held 
under the auspices of the Concordia, Kans., Blue Ribbon Club, 
Sept. 28-29, Messrs. Heer and Spencer were first and second re- 
spectively in the professional high averages of the two days. On 
the first day they tied on 185 out of 200. Messrs. Marshall and 
Money were second and third respectively with 180 and 179. On 
the second day the high averages were Messrs. Heer, 195; Spencer, 
191; third, Marshall, 189. Amateur high averages were: First 
day, Messrs. Geo. Maxwell, 181; E. Arnold, 172; J. L. Jones and 
Geo. Lewis, 170. Second day: Amateur, Messrs. E. Arnold, 189; 
E.. L. Wetzig 184; H. Anderson, 182. The total target programme 

each day consisted of 200 targets. 


" 

The programme of the Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Gun Club, pro- 
vided for the club’s fall tournament, Oct. 20, consists of eight 
events: four at 15, two at 20 and one at 26 targets; entrance 
$1.30, $1.60 and $2. No. 8, 26 targets, is the merchandise event, 
open to all. It has ten valuable prizes. Lunch and refreshments. 
Purses divided Rose system. Targets, 2 cents. Manufacturers’ 
agents, professionals and others who desire, may shoot for targets 
only, at 2 cents each. Shooting begins at 1 o’clock. Hourly 
trains from New York and Albany. Electric cars (Vassar Col- 
lege) from railroad station stop close to shooting grounds. High 
average for the programme, professionals or amateurs, first, $5; 
second, $3; third, $2. Ship cartridges to H. W. Bissing. Free 
delivery to grounds, 


Mr. C. G. Blandford, Captain of the Ossining Gun Club, is well 
and favorably known among his associates, socially, in business 
and in sport. His high standing requires no indorsement. Else- 
where in our columns we publish a circular letter from him con- 
cerning the organization of a new trapshooting organization, the 
Gun Bugs’ Association of the United States and Canada. The 
purposes are to promote acquaintance and good-fellowship. The 
circular explains in detail the advantages of membership. Mr. 
Blandford informs ts that he corresponded extensively with trap- 
shooters, of whom 600 were gun club secretaries, concerning their 
opinions, and he met with such a responsive approval that he felt 
that success was assured. Mr. Blandford will be pleased to give 
full information to all applicants. 


The ‘programme of the eleventh annual fall tournament of the 
Baltimore Shooting Association, to be held on Oct. 11, is for 
amateurs. In purses and prizes, $200 added. The events will be 
at targets and live birds. On the first day ten target events are 
provided, at 15, 20 and 25 targets, entrance $1.30 and $1.40, and 
$5 and $6 added. Events 9 and 10 are merchandise, 2% targets, 
$1 entrance, high guns, twenty prizes in each event. There are 
eight target events on the second day’s programme, of which 
seven are at 20 targets, $1.40 entrance, $5 added, and one at 26 


targets, merchandise, entrance $1.50. These are followed by two 
live-bird events, one of which, the Maryland Handicap, will be at 
15 bitds, efitrance $10, silver cup to the winner; class shooting, 
50, 30 and 20 per cent.; handicaps 25 to 32yds. Event 2 will be at 
10 birds, $5 entrance. A handsome gold medal, donated by Mr. 
A. R. Middleton, will be given to the winner. Targets 2 cents. 
Sliding handicap to prevail. Purses divided old system, 40, 30, 20 
and 10 per cent. Paid representatives shoot for targets only. The 
merchandise event each day will be handicap, distance 16 to 20yds. 
Three high average moneys will be given to the amateurs shoot- 
ing the two days’ programme; $6 to first, $5 to second, and $4 
to third. First class loaded shells will be for sale on the 
grounds. Shooting to commence promptly at 9:30 A. M. each 
day. Ship shells in care of J. R. Malone, 2671 Pennsylvania 
avenue, Baltimore, Md. Five dollars will be given to the paid 
representative making the high average for the two days. A 
gold medal, value $15, for high average for two days, on targets, 
for amateurs. Handicap committee: Dr. H. E. Lupus, J. R. 
Malone, J. W. Chew, H. E. Chelf, 
BERNARD WATERS. 


Riverton Test Case. 


Tue New York Times of Oct. 1 published the following ,con- 
cerning the matter of the New Jersey State law which prohibits 
the shooting of birds at the traps: 

Riverton, N. J., Sept. 30.—The test shoot to determine the con- 
stitutionality of the law passed by the New Jersey Legislature 
last winter prohibiting the shooting of live pigeons from traps, 
was,held at the Riverton Gun Club this afternoon. The shooting 
was done by R. F. Harned, of Merchantville, and Charles W. 
Davis, of Philadelphia, in the presence of Constable Anderson 
Shinn, of Burlington, who represented Prosecutor Atkinson, and 
officer J. J. Tomes, of Palmyra, who were there as witnesses. 
Owing to the high wind, Harned missed his bird, but Davis killed 
his. 

After the shooting the party left for Philadelphia. When inter- 
viewed, Mr. Harned said: “There is nothing to say. The test 
shoot has been made, and the law will now take its course. We 
don’t want a lot of publicity about this matter, which is done 
solely to determine whether or not the members of this club can 
be prevented from using live pigeons in its shooting matches.” 

The Riverton Gun Club js represented by the law firm of Lind- 
ley, Depew & Folks, of Jersey City. Attorney Samuel P. Rotan, 
of Philadelphia, was with the party to-day. The matter will be 
brought to the attention of the Grand Jury of Burlington county 
at the October term of court, which convenes next week. After 
the jury has found a bill, the club men will be cited to appear 
for trial. If the decision in the county court is adverse to the 
club an appeal will be made to the New Jersey State Supreme 
Ceurt. 





Springfield, Mass., Shooting Club, 


SPRINCFIELD, Mass.—This club closed the trapshooting season 
by holding a practice shoot on their grounds at Red House 
Crossing on the afternoon of Sept. 28. This was the last shoot 
of the club until Christmas, when they will hold their annual tur- 
key shoot. 

The past season has been a very prosperous one for the club, 
and a great deal of interest has been taken in shooting by mem- 
bers and their shooting fricnds. ‘The club have been running a 
badge contest during the season, and the badge was awarded to 
Douglass, as his average for shooting throughout the season has 
been the highest of any of the members who completed the ten 
shoots called for in badge contest. His average for the ten 
shoots was 66 per cent., shooting from the different marks between 
16 and 25 yards. Kites came second, and W. H. Snow third. 

Scores by events follow: 





Events: 1 2 3°4 5 6 7 8 910 Shot 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 at. Broke. 
Kites dbadecentanessasmeres 58105 77698 8 100 73 
Snow da oor 2 60 45 
P Lathrop “a Cia GS 50 28 
E H Lathrop otian Brox Diane cc 30 13 
E Janser ta Maw © os 30 15 
A Janser | eee 10 1 
Douglass 3 ie Sa ne Be 10 3 
Kimball oe Bes. B save 30 18 
Sekul or we we dees 20 2 
Chapin se 2 Oia a 20 8 
Hawes D cc' ae 20 10 8 
MIsFirRs. 


Eastero Branch—T akoma. 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The result of a series of three contests 
between the Eastern Branch and Takoma gun clubs, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, follow: 

Eastern Branch Club. 











Sept. 10. Sept. 17. Sept. 24. Sept. 24. Total. 

Birds: 30 30 30 6 96 
WORRIED, « venccecagececcesecat 20 22 6 68 
McCartney ..... 21 23 5 71 
ENE aS cncawuns 18 19 6 67 
BA edacainenes as 16 15* 5* 53 
Orrison ...... ae 21 25 5 16 
MM Seccess 27 24 3 81 
Etzler 26 20 5 78 
1. eee 21 18 5 59 
177 170 © 166 40 553 

Takoma Club. 
WOON: Uiecccivivicccocccell 21 23 4 70 
Tarbell 18 19 5 62 
TE: cccee 26 24 5 78 
‘Lhompson 14 15 0 57 
Mattingly 15 21 5 63 
Thomas ee 10 21 6 56 
Ee 22 24 24 4 74 
Favorite 18f 19 4 63 
78 146 166 33 523 


*Varela. tJudd. 





Indianapolis Gun Club. 


Inptanapotis, Ind., Sept. 24.—In the practice events, the totals 
shot at and broken are appended: 





Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
Motsis. .cscccccccsse 42 80 59 
Dickman .....2.00- 150 125 105 
Medico ...cccccceee 105 90 131 
Finley ...cccccccees 80 66 46 
Armstrong. ........ 100 58 7 
Anderson .........- 9% 74 30 
Gam  ociasceccs 60 i eee 90 73 


For Morrison cup, 50 targets, distance handicap: Gregory (17) 
46, Finley (18) 43, Moller (18) 40, Bell (18) 39, Medico (17) 39, 
Moore (17) 28, Dickman (18) 37, Anderson (16) 36, Armstrong (16) 
29, Robison (14) 22, Hice (14) 22. 

Strong wind and cloudy, making targets very hard, 

Team shoot, Sept. 20, 50 targets: 

Indianapolis—Michaelis 38, Britton 42, Cooper 46, Wands 29, 
Parry 39, Tripp 38; total 242. 

Crawfordsville—Snyder 34, Cook 31, Long 42, Stillwell 43, Voris 
41, Deitrich 46; total 236, 








WESTERN TRAP. 


Lincoln Tournament. 


Lincotn, Ill., Sept. 27.—The two-day tournament held here last 
week was fairly well patronized by a true lot of stickers, and with 
the special matches, the total of 500 shots was registered for the 
two days. 

The weather was not the best, rather windy, which handicapped 
all but Gilbert. He came in the day before, and got a line on 
the targets by smashing 100 straights, and the streak followed 
him during the tournament days. Crosby only fell behind two 
the first day. John Boa closed up on the leaders the second day. 
Frank Rieh! has not fully recovered from his Southern trip. Then 
there were Young, Vietmeyer and Cadwallader, each having some 
bad half hours. 

Wiggins and Powers, from the 19yd. line, had a hot race for the 


high average, with Wiggins the winner by four targets. Others 
shot well, especially A. Lawrence on the second day, when he 
changed his loads as to powder. 


The Lincoln Club, with Dr. Lawrence as head pusher, can 
command the attention of all the shooters whenever they send 
out invitations for a shoot. Yes, they will come, all in a body. 
Scores: 


Sept. 20, First Day. 


Shot at. Broke. 
113 












ie 16....00 250 216 Haws, 16 200 
eee, 16 ‘ Bockwitz, 25 211 
Crosby, 16 .... Ramsey, 17 . one 131 
Ts cece A Lawrence, ‘At...250 207 
Gilbert, 16..... 233 Powers, 19 250 213 
Vietmeyer, 16 ... 4 Wiggins, 19° . -250 213 
Cadwallader, Van Gundy, 1 00 166 
Dr Lawrence, oom Davis, ; .200 142 
Snell, 16 .....0+00- j Latham, 16 -200 139 
Collins, 16 .........20 : Welles, 16 -200 148 
Post, 16 ......000008 Hartman, 16....... 200 153 
Secoid Day. 

OB vscosences f Dr Lawrence, 16...250 208 
_ MB ccccccces 2 Cadwallader, 16..... 206 
Crosby, 16 ......+- Caldwell, 16 ... 209 
Boa,’ 16 ..ccccvcsec 26 Latham, 16 ... 141 
Gilbert, 16 . ‘ A Lawrence, 17. 224 
Powers, 19 ......- 2 Mulford, 17 177 
Wiggins, 19 .... 232 Hartman, 16 .. 200 
Burnside, 17........28 213 Welles, 16 .... 135 
Bockwitz, 17 ......2 172 Collins, 16 .. 208 
Van Gundy, ee 179 Hawe, 16 <coubwuban 138 
Vietmeyer, 16...... 3 135 Davia, BB cccocseses 216 

At Evansville. 
Evansville, Ind., Sept. 25.—The gun club of this city experienced 
a busy day Saturday, when a tournament was held. The attend- 


ance was fair, yet most of the shooters were rather outclassed. 

Wellerding, the president of the club, forged to the front, and 
was the surprise of the meeting, while Chris. Heuer shot finely 
for a new man at the traps. 


The professionals came well to the front, John Boa, of the 
Winchester, leading with 185 out of 200. C. O. Le Compte with 
179 was second; Dell Grass third with 170. Many were quite 
teken up with the exhibition of Mrs. Theodore Pfeifer, who in 
two events made an excellent record. James Winston, of Stur- 
gis, Ky., took part in some of the events. 

At Lomax. 

Lomax, Ill., Sept. 30.—There was something doing yesterday 
when the boys gathered at the traps. Not a large attendance, yet 
there was some fine shooting done by Mr. Rambo from Knox- 
ville, IIL, who lost but 9 out of 215. Smith, Gibson, Wagener 


and Cook were all about on a par. 

Mr. Wagener is a well-known trap promoter, and here proved 
a good manager. The wind was strong enough to boost the 
targets during the forenoon, but in the afternoon it was perfect. 
Dr. C. E. Cook, the New London, Ia., tournament promoter, was 
present, taking advantage of the opportunity to interest all in 
his fall tournament. He shot well, and interested all in the line 
of fancy shooting. C. D. Baxter, of Warsaw, IIl., was present, 
and he got several in line for his shoot, to come off Oct. 12. 
Shooting at 215 targets, Rambo broke 206, Smith 193, Gibson 192, 
Wagener 189, Cook 188. 


In Other Places. 


Oct. 1.—By breaking 24 out of 25, Wolf won the trophy at the 
Pastime Gun Club, of Detroit, Mich., Saturday last. The medals 
went to Tolsma, Class A; Whitmore, Class B; White, Class C; 
Hannebauer, Class D. 

The Arcola, Ill., Gun Club held their banquet at Schneider 
Hotel Saturday last. After the feast considerable speech-making 
was indulged in, followed with a resolution to increase the mem- 
bership. 

The Bristol, Conn., Gun Club held a shoot and barbecue on last 
Friday, same being well attended. Shooters came from Hartford, 
Willimantic, Waterbury and New Britain. The weather was cold, 
wind strong, yet two made straight scores, viz., Dr. Morse, of 
Waterbury, and Burk, of Rockville. It was a strange sight to see 
shooters, at this time of the year, gathering around a warm stove 
to be comfortable. Ezra Norton was the manager. E. R. Bur- 
well, one of the enthusiasts, was not present owing to the doc- 
tor’s orders to remain abed. 

The wind caused the targets to zig-zag at the ocean side on 
Sunday last, when the Bluerock Shooting Club, of Riverside, 
Cal., met. Shooting for a $50 cup, was a hot race. J. M. Kolb 
and Melville Goetz, for the Oceanside team won with 42. Frank 
S. Ecker, of San Diego, took away the principal merchandise event 
on 24 out of 25. 

The Sparta, Tenn., Gun Club last Friday, after a hot contest with 
the Nashville team, won the loving cup with 523 out of 625. Sparta 
and Tracy tied for the second prize, and on the shoot-off there 
was a disagreement as to the score. The scorer made Tracy win. 
A. Meaders was high gun, getting 107 out of 125. At the last 
meeting of the club the gold medal went to Mr. Attie Kinsley, 
who scored 97 out of 125. 

Genoa, O., Gun Club had a tilt with Toledo on Sept. 24, and 
came out ahead by 6 targets. Volk, for Toledo, was high man 
with 42 out of 50, and yet two of his associates went as low as 32. 

F. H. Shearer is proving too strong for the Bay Cityites, Mich., 
as he has won the medal four times. Though the wind was 
strong, Shearer, Bradfield, Merrill and Maxson made a tie on 36. 
Shooting off, Shearer won. 

The secretary at Bloomington, where the club takes in the whole 
county, writes that advices have been received that it was not 
against the law to shoot live birds in Illinois. It may occur to 
some interested people that because live birds are not shot in 
Chicago, that same are not permitted in the State. The opposi- 
tion and the activity of the Humane Society has almost prohibited 
large shoots. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Now and then the Atchinson, Kans., trapshots take up the 


‘sport; so Oct. 2 and 3 was selected for a shoot, and with valu- 
able prizes, the Missouri Valley shooters surely appreciated same — 


by their presence. 

ere is a movement, with every prospect of success, now being 
pushed by the noted Sam S. Young, of Toronto, O., whereby the 
members of the Ohio Valley Rod and Gun Club will have a 
home that will be second to none. The club will be an exchusive 
One, and will be fitted up so that those who desire may take up 
a permanent residence. The home will overlook the Ohio River, 
and is located at Jeddo. 

On last Saturday hunter’s licenses were issued at Springfield, 
Ill., as follows: Bert Dressendorfer, T. J. Dunn, Joseph Radskie, 
George Streibel, Sherman Brown, W. D. Edwards, Bud, Brandon, 
H. S. Castle, Jr., and Col. J. R. B. Van Cleve. 

The Manning, Ia., Gun Club held a tournament*Sept. 27 and 28. 
Fred Whitney was selected as cashier, as the club is composed of 
business men, and they believe in doing business in a business- 
like manner. 


Trapshooting at Colorado Springs, Colo., has been quiet, though 
late advices are that same will be revived with the opening of 
October. 

The Valley Beagle Gun Club, of Martin’s Ferry, Va., held a 
prize shoot Saturday last. 

The Meriden, Miss.,-Gun Club members must content them- 
selves with target shooting, as their time on game has not 
arrived yet. 

Hugh M. Clark, of Wabash, Ind., writes that he will be at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., Oct. 2, and shoot the live-bird match with Max 
Witz. This will decide the championship, and a $100 bet, — 
one of the few live-bird matches pulled off in the State. 

E. G. Wallace, secretary of the Marshalltown, Ia., Gun Club, 
writes that he just got home from the St. Louis World’s Fair, to 
find that the club is ripe for a tournament, and though notice is 
short, will hold same Oct. 13 and 14. 

O. N. Ford, secretary of the Wapsie Gun Club, at Central City, 
Ia., has written that a tournament is to be held at their grounds 
Oct. 2%. This will give the Iowa boys a chance to get in form 
before coming to the World’s Fair Handicap. 

Ed. Dorman, of Cookeville, Tenn., won the lamp that fell to the 
lot of the Algood Club, when they held the team contest. In 
doing this, he outshot Samuel Powell, of Algood. 

Hartman is now wearing the badge of the Bridge City Gun 
Club, that he won at their last meeting, at Logansport, Ind. Hé 
scored 22 out of 25 targets. 

The Franklin, Tenn., Gun Club, through its president, W. J. 
Polk, has challenged the Hermitage Club to a contest for the 
Peters cup. They stack evenly up on their past scores, shooting 
in all at 1,250 targets, Franklin leads now by just one small target. 
The next shoot is set for Nashville, Oct. 4. 

C. E. Doolittle did something Saturday, as he won the Upson 
medal for keeps at the shoot held by the Cleveland, O., Gun Club. 
Though the rain fell and the weather was bad, he broke 36 out 
of his 40 targets, and that was high score. 

At the regular shoot of the Tipp, O., Gun Club, C. O. King 
won the medal with 20 out of 25. S. C. Hawyer, shooting at 5 
targets as fast as they came from the trap, using a pump, broke 
30 out of 35. 

The Ewell Gun Club, of Spring Hill, Tenn., is right in line 
for steady shooting. The Saturday shoot found W. E. Babb oh 
top. %, 

The Jackson Gun Club, of Jackson, Miss., held a tournament 
Sept. 27. There were representatives present from Vicksburg, 
Greenville, Natchez, Hazelhurst and Rolling Fork, but up to 
this writing the scores have not reached the office. 

When the Paducah, Ky., Gun Club tournament closed there were 
400 live birds remaining in the coops, and it is proposed to hold 
a shoot open to all. This should be a drawing card, gnd add 
another interesting page in the history of the famous Paducah 
Club 

The Le Mars, Ia., Gun Club last week completed its ‘series of 
shoots for the prizes hung up for the season. W. C. Kern, with 
184, won first prize; L. L. Jones, 165, second; H. J. Fuller, 164, 
third; H. N. Kern 162; E. W. Edgington 162, Herman Prust 158; 
C. W. Cunningham 147; Theo. Love 146; L. Hearling 143; J. 
Eilenbecker 122. The membership was large, and the interest 
great throughout the season of 1904. 

The fourth annual shoot held by the Evansville, Ind., Gun Club 
brought J. Boa to the front as winner with 185 out of 200. C. O. 
Le Compte scored 176. 

The farmers at Runge, Karnes county, Tex., have organized the 
Farmers’ Shooting Club, the incorporators being Chas. F. Grosse, 
William J. Schorre and Charles F, Schrede. 

The quail season, which opens in the Oklahoma Territory Oct. 
16, promises well. The plover and duck shooting is reported good. 

Reports from Alvin, Tex., convey the impression that there 
is much enthusiasm shown by the citizens as to target shooting. 
W. W. Browning wears the medal until defeated. 

At the last meeting of the Janesville, Wis., Gun Club until the 
game season is over, held Friday, J. H. McVicar, W. McVicar 
and A. Kineow were tied with 41 each out of 50. 

The regular monthly shoot of the Illinois Gun Club, held last 
Friday, brought out Tom Hall, of Loami, as the winner. Can't 
beat a man who kills them all. John H. Caldwell killed 23, W. 
H. Masters, of Jacksonville, 23; John H. Sikes, 22. After the 
live-bird contest, all engaged in some practice at clay targets. 
It should be remembered that Springfield has one of the finest 
shooting parks in the whole country. No finer grounds could be 
selected for the holding of a national event similar to the G. A. 
H. The last large gathering of the Illinois sportsmen was held 
on these grounds. 

The Opolis, Kans., Gun Club, will soon start up by reorganizing. 

The race at Sandusky, O., between Schnaitter, Jr., and Deist 
was a hot one for the season’s average. If Diest had run his 
last 25 straight he would have tied. The scores of 178 and 17 
out of 200, considering that only 25 targets were shot on each 
of eight different days, was very good. 

The new officers of the Waverly Gun Club, Lansing, Mich., 
which were elected last week, are James R. Elliott, President; 
Frank G. Row, Secretary; E. C. Ewer, Treasurer; Fred J. Hop- 
kins, Captain. 

A shoot was announced for Atlantic, Mich., on live birds, but the 
officers turned up and showed that the laws of Michigan do not 
permit of pigeon shooting. At least that was the law of 1897. 
Possibly times and dates have changed the law. 

A charter has been granted to the Toronto Rod and Gun Club, 
of Toronto, O. 

The shooters of Massillon, O., are a little languid about getting 
out to the trap, as some of ham prefer hunting the lively squir- 
rels at the present time of the year.. 

The match between the Kenosha Gun Club and the Waukegan, 
Il, Gun Club, which was to have taken place last Saturday, was 
postponed, as the Kenosha boys could not get away in a body. 
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Cincinnati Gun Club, 


Cincinnati.—October 1 was an ideal day for the sport, but only a 
limited number availed themselves of the opportunity for a 
pleasant outing. 

This is the ‘last shoot in the series. 

» Oct: 7, the ten men who are in the tie will have their hendi- 
caps revised and shoot off at 50 targets. Fifty-six members have 
shot in one or more of the series, twenty-five of them in the re- 
quired fifteen. Of these, ten are credited with ten or more 
straight scores, including their handicaps. 

The table below shows the number shot at and actually broken, 
and also the ten best scores of the tie men. Gambell made over 
91 per cent. in his ten best scores, but missed being in the tie by 
1 target, having only nine straights, including his handicap. 

George McDuff, one of the old-timers, took part in the sport 
to-day. John Penn, the first secretary of the club, always gets 
out to the grounds, if he is within any reasonable distance. 

There were three scores shot in the cup race to-day: Harig 22, 
23 and Medico 23. There are now sixty-one entries, 

Ackley did fine work to-day, shooting an 80 per cent. clip, and 
he was congratulated by all the boys. It is a pleasure to see 
him do well. Maynard has returned from his trip to Minnesota. 
He reported having had a good time, but he missed the cream 
of the chicken shooting. 

Medico and a friend had some good dove shooting the oe 
evening along the Miami River, about two miles east of Plain- 
ville. They got the full limit. 

Mr. Le Roy Leach, of Omaha, has been spending a few days 
in the city. He states that he may take a trip to England and 
give an exhibition of his skill at rifle shooting, as he has been 
asked to do so by several Englishmen who have seen him shoot. 
He is 32 years old, a civil engineer by profession, and has not 
been in the shooting game many years. 

Parker prize gun contest, 100 targets, handicap of added targets: 
Penn (10) 100, Randall (15) 100, Maynard (18) 100, Harig (40) 100, 
Peters (20) 100, Ackley (35) 100, Roberts (25) 100, Boeh (40) 100, 
Pfieffer (40) 100, Kramer (40) 100, Wallace (40) 100, Tuttle: (40) 
100, Keplinger (40) 100, Kenan (60) 100, Jay Bee (25) 98. 

Scores made by those who have shot in the required number of 
events in the Parker gun series: 








Shot at. Broke. Av. _ Shot at. Broke. Av. 
Gambell . 2200 «1913 BN -Scsccccsted 1000 731 7 
Randall 1542 DEED scosseone 1500 «1083 )= 72 
Ahlers 856 86 Herman ....... 2100 1471 7 
Peters Bek BD INORTIS  ccccccce 1600 1124 «67% 
Medico ° 1748 «6883S s~ Pfeffer ........ 1400 973 = 69 
Faran 11600 1295 81 Bullerdick ....'1500 1029 69 
A Sunderbruch.1000 779 78 Captain ....... 1100 764 39 
Maynard ...... ae, 2 0S FT BD cccansoeast 1500 99 66 
Williams ...... 2000 «(170677 Jack .......000. 1300 863 66 
a “ssscsensset at EE MOM visedcoeces nef 845 48065 
Block ......---1500 1131 % Kramer ........ 960 «64 
Davies -1000 74 7 4H Sunderbruch. 1200 76 8662 
Harig 120 «=—74 

Ten best scores of those in tie: 

Randall 95 92 92 91 91 89 89 87 87 86—899 
Faran 91 90 89 88 86 84 83 82 82 82—857 
Dick 89 87 87 85 84 83 82 82 82 81—842 
Harig ...... 89 88 88 86 86 85 84 77 73.73—829 
Herman 88 87 80 78 77 75 75 74 73 72—779 
Pohlar 86 84 82 78 77 75 72 69 69 69—761 
Pfeffer 82 78 77 75 74 74 73 72 74 70—749 
Norris 77 TI 76 72 72 72 71 70 70 70—727 
a ad 77 77 76 74 72 70 68 66 65 63—708 





A match was shot on Sept. 23 between four-man teams of the 
Genoa, O., Gun Club and the Toledo Consolidated Gun Club, at 
50 targets per man, resulting in a victory for the former by a, 
score of 149 to 143. 

Henry Clay Culbertson, a well-known sportsman of Cincinnati, 
passed away on Sept. 27. He had been in poor health for over 
two years, but was able to be around until last March. Since 
then he has been confined to his bed. He was a member of 
one of Cincinnati’s pioneer families. His death is the twelfth 
which has occurred among the members of the Cuvier Club since 
Jan. 1, of this year. The list includes James Heekin, Gov. Asa S. 
Bushnell, Joseph Zanoni, A. J. Thorpe, John L. Stettinius, Robert 
Allison, John B. Bobe, O. B. Farrelly, John H. Hibben, Judge 
Carl Nippert and Col. T. W. Paxton. 

The Dayton Gun Club held a meeting on Sept. 29. There was 
a full representation of the stockholders, and much enthusiasm 
was manifested in the plans for the future growth of the club. 
The club was incorporated recently, and has been formed into a 
permanent organization. The grounds have been paid for, and 
many improvements will be made in the near future. The of- 
ficers elected were: John L. Theobald, President; Andrew 
Kempert, Vice-President; O. H. Bailey, Secretary; J. L. Curphey, 
Treasurer. Executive Board: Zenas Craig, Chas. W. Sanders, 
Cc. H. Cord. 

Five-man teams of the Silver Lake Gun Club, Bellefontaine, and 
the Urbana Gun Club, shot on the former’s grounds for the 
Silver Lake trophy. The match was at 25 targets per man, and 
was won by Urbana by 8 targets, 100 to 92. 

The “Debut” tournament of the Trenton, O., Gun Club, on 
Sept. 28, was enjoyed by all present. The attendance was very 
good, there being quite a number from nearby towns, and 
among them the two well-known lady shots, Mrs. Ayres, of Ham- 
ilton, and Mrs. Evans, of Dayton. The trade was represented 
by Ralph Trimble, who was high gun with 164. 

After the hardest fight he ever put up, H. Oswald won the 
medal race of the Rohrer’s Island Gun Club, Dayton, on Sept. 
28. The last shoot in the series of thirty-five for the handicap 
medal will take place on Oct. 26, and the member who has won 
it the greatest number of times will be presented with a hand- 
some loving cup. Miller has led in the race since May 18 and 
has six wins to his credit. P. Hanauer is second with five. 

On Sept. 24 an interesting match was shot on the Dayton Gun 
Club’s grounds between the fat and lean men of the club, six 
on each team, 50 targets per man. A good crowd assembled to 
see the sport. At the close of the first round the heavy-weights 
were 12 targets ahead; score, 116 to 104, Schwind making a 
straight, and Capt. Craig losing but 2 targets. The extreme 
heat of the day seemed to have an exhausting effect on the fat 
men, and they did not do so well in the second round, losing 
by a score of 107 to 104, leaving their total lead 9 targets, the 
scores being: Fats, 220; Leans, 211. Fat team—Schwind 46, Capt. 
Craig 43, Leseur 37, Sandusky 33, La Rue 31, Clark 30; total 220. 
Lean team—Capt. Lindemuth 40, Tibbals 39, Whitacre 37, Cord 
37, Brandenburg 34, Strausburg 4; total 211. 


Ossining Gun Club, 
Ossin1nc. Y., Oct. 1—Am inclo 
ae Ss Gun Cia mad made aoe A A high wind, blowing directly oe 


le shooting exceedingly difficult. endricks, 
ae » Fr Gd he tee eke i ome, ana 


Tot: ogbdded Ret. sgadsa 
Hendricks ..... 8 7 9211921 Porter wii BB 
Blandford ..... 6 8 8201822 Welling ........ 3.... 007° 7 
Dyckman ............ +. 1619 Blackmer ........ .. -. iia” 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


MANUFACTURED 


ATES CARTRIDG! 


te A _LOWELL? MASS. _ 


Schuylkill County Tournament. 


GIRARDVILLE, Pa:—The semi-annual tournament of the Schuyl- 
kill County Gun Club was held at Mountain Park, Sept. 29-30. 

There were thirteen programme events each day, of which, on 
the first day, No. 10, at 25 targets was the badge shoot, and No. 
12, at 25 targets, was the team shoot. No. 13, 25 targets, on the 
second day, was a team shoot also. 


Sept. 29, First Day. 


Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
125 118 om 87 














Elliott Rehig ... 05 
Squier 106 Weary .... . 80 64 
Ap: 119 W Cooper - 80 58 
Butler 99 Bricker ... 106 91 
Brindle 102 Stitzer .. -105 76 
Seltzer 82 M Cooper 106 87 
Gore 90 BOE asecscece - 40 22 
Adams 36 McDonald secesesce Oe 14 
Wyatt 104 KQGREl ..cccccccccce 65 34 
Benner 103 BC W...ccccceceee 55 32 
Davenport LASSIE ccsccccceccee 65 38 
E Reed .... 76 TEE vcccceccccccces 30 11 
Lawrence 54 Kehler ..ccccccccse 65 47 
Kissinger ....+.+++ 125 88 GERBER. coccccececcece 65 63 
H Weir ........00- 125 106 WE ecccccccecses 65 49 
Dougherty ......... 60 37 MEE Sésecdccescee 40 26 
Fossler povesecocese 7 29 =Williams .«.......... 50 38 
Sha pell eoccgcccece 9% 62 Wilson 50 32 

Miller sessucepecks 29 ~=—s Riitzen .... 50 36 
Hines ecdbocesqeene 115 78 Snyder 50 37 
Lavelle ..ccccccccee 25 17 Wagner 50 37 
CE wsccestonces 25 16 Murphy -- 50 46 
BReatom  ccccccccccce 2 14 Sautel - 50 33 
BEE ‘cocsccctoes 25 10 Murphy. 14 
TEMEEE sccedescccesce 25 Clemens 14 
Kester ......cesee08 25 12 

Sept. 30, Second Day. 
Shot at. Broke. , 

Elliott .. «we Bricker .. 
oo -160 141 Cooper .. 

Apgar -160 148 Green . 
Butler .. -160 131 illiams 
Brindle . -160 124 Walters . 
R_ Green 145 117 McDonald 
Kissinger 135 97 Thrasher . 

ei 55 27 Wandlass . 
Miller - 30 ll Anderson 

ay .. - % 49 Leonard ..... 

Weary -150 124 Reizen ........ waren 
Heine .. 110 73 Garner ... 
Dougherty .... 55 Kehler .......+000+ 
Horn .ccccce oso 5 White .... 
FOR. covesse evocecese 80 57 


Medal shoot: "Brindle 14, Williams 10, Ritzen 11, Kehler 13, 
Garner 10, Kissinger 13, Fox 8, White 4, Green 12, Leonard 6, 
Weary 14, McDonald 4, Thrasher 5, Fox 10, Brickner 9, Mon- 
aghan 8. 

Tie shoot, 10 targets: Weary 7, Brindle 8. 

Team shoot, first day, 25 targets, five men: Ashland 100, Ma- 
hanoy City 98, Minersville 98, Pottsville 89, Girardville 88, Cres- 
sona 70. 


Recreation Rod and Gun Club. 


Morcantown, W. Va., Sept. 29.—The first annual tournament of 
the Recreation Rod and Gun Club, of this city, was held at the 
grounds of the club, Recreation Park, on Tuesday, Sept. 27, and 
proved a success in every particular,. with the single exception 
that lack of time compelled the cancelling of the last two money 
events. 

Fifty-four sportsmen from the surrounding towns, Pittsburg and 
Whecling were in attendance and participated in all the events, 
and from all appearances passed a thoroughly enjoyable day. 

The club served a lunch, soft drinks and cigars on the grounds 
to all shooting during the day, and entertained them at dinner 
at the Hotel Peabody in the evening. 

The trade was represented by Messrs. L. Z. Lawrence, H. C. 
Watson. 

Mr. Lawrence, shooting throughout the day, made an average 
of 96.4 per cent. on 60 targets over the Leggett trap and 80 tar- 
gets over the experts, Sergeant system. 

Amateur high average for the entire shoot was won by C. S. C., 
Brownsville, Pa., with 91.8 per cent. 

This prize, a case of loaded shells, was donated by the Peters 
Cartridge Co., through its Pittsburg representative, Mr. Chas. 
G. Grubb. . 

The intercity team race, five men, % birds per man, was won 
by the Fairmont Gun Club, with Recreation Rod and Gun Club 
second. 

Other merchandise prizes were: Set of cut-glass, won by Mr. 
Geo. H. Thompson, Brownsville, Pa.; box of cigars, won by Mr. 
W. A. Wiedebusch, Fairmont, W. Va.; pair shoes, won by Dr. 
J. O. McNeely, Fairmont, W. Va. ~ 

The McDermott special, $10 cash, donated by Col. Jos. H. 
McDermott, to be shot for by the high gun in each team en- 
tered ‘in the intercity team race, was tied for by G, A, Long, 
Mannington, and Capt. J. B, Miller, Harris Gun Club, of this 





city, Mr. Long winning in the shoot-off, Capt. Miller dropping 
his sixth target. The scores follow: 















Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
J H Smith.....:... 8 60 E RT - 61 
H L Moreland..... 85 42 J J Me eeiy 71 
W A Wiedebusch.110 98 A H _ Donnally..... 52 
L S Neely 85 60 ss Deusenberry a" vi) 
E. J. Donnigan. 82 S M Musgrove..... 24 
C L Torey 58 LC {ones 60 
W R Dougan 88 L alker 63 
H C Brown 4d J} F Phillipps 86 
CF ie are cccnses 0 94 L, Rewers...ses. 72 
L Z Lawrence..... 140 135 W_B Stuck........ 60 
E F — ehedees 110 90 J H Kennedy 71 
J M Cobun......... 110 88 © S Themes....<0. 65 
C Coffman......... 85 52 EE Beebe......... % 77 
GP Miles... ccccces 110 82 W T Nichols....... % 16 
Ti SEs vtaceect 110 79 S A Basris...ccce. 110 7 
BURME soos ses seees 70 47 JT R Miller. 91 
oy BP Ee 110 87 R Harris 110 90 
B M Simpson...... 85 61 H M Van Voorhis.110 7 
C D Thompson....110 82 Wm Heathcote . <a 80 
ig 2 eae 10 FW GeGee ccccvcece 89 
Fil Ges woscsece 85 57 W_N Dawson.... Ho 97 
Weide Pet ee ceaas 110 97 © EE neccsvecces 85 42 
I J Claybaugh..... 7 49 T H Thompson...110 81 
Eira Sasa vctee 40 32 COG. gevesvecuncce 110 101 
W A Ream........ 15 10 R WeResesesese 110 98 
B S White......... 40 31 R Crawford..... 110 92 


Scores of the club team race, five-man teams, 25 birds per man: 

Fairmont Gun Club, 108; Recreation Rod and Gun Club, of 
Morgantown, W. Va., team No. 1, 106; Harris Gun Club, 105; Man- 
nington Gun -Club,..109; Brownsville Gun Club, 99; Recreation 
Rod and Gun Club of Morgantown, W. Va., team No. 2, 88; 
Grafton Gun Club, 79. 

Sept. 20.—The Recreation Rod and Gun Club, of this city, held 
its twenty-sixth regular weekly shoot at Recreation Park this after- 
noon with eleven guns out. The club championship medal was 
won for the week by W. N. Dawson, with 86.4 per cent. for the 
entire programme. 

The president’s cup was won for the week by Geo. F. Miller, 
who broke 19 birds in this event. 

Mr. L. Z. Lawrence was the guest of the club for the day, and 
after the regular programme was shot off, gave an exhibition shoot 
at 100 birds, and in spite of a high wind, which was very gusty, 
broke 97 out of the 100 birds. This score makes Mr. Lawrence’s 
record over our Leggett trap to-day, and in Tuesday’s tournament 
157 out of 160 shot at, and for the two days’ shooting over both 
the ‘Leggett and expert traps, 252 out of 260 shot at. 

On both days the wind was very strong and gusty, making good 
scores extremely difficult, and we think that Mr. Lawrence has 
established a record for our grounds which will stand for some 
time. The scores: 


Bvent2. “Shot a at. a Event 3. 

TOD. erdccrare di Weissiviewscscoucevets 18 15 20 
Jacobs ...... d 23 17 20 
J H Smith.... 21 14 10 
Heathcote 20 15 19 
Moreland 21 11 15 
ee 18 13 21 
White ..... 19 18 21 
See 21 19 22 
Dawson ..... 18 16 21 
Lawrence ... 20 ” 25 
L P Smith 17 





Event 1 was miss-and-out. Event 2, president’s cup handicap. 
Event 3, at 25 targets, for club prizes. 

Fourth event, club team race, five men, 10 birds per man: 

Lawrence, captain, 10, Price 8, Jacobs 7, Heathcote 7, L. F. 
Smith 4; total 36. 

Miller, captain, 6, White 6, Dawson 10, Taylor 5, J. E. Smith 
7; total 34. 

Exhibition score made by L. Z. Lawrence, 100 targets: 


L, Z Lawrence. osceseccccccccccccccceceve 11.11919101111111111101111 
19099099990. 11111111111111 
1911191111011111011113111 
1000000091911 —-97 


££ c Exmezrz F. Jacoss, Sec’y. 





New York Athletic Club, 


Travers Istanp, N, Y., Oct. 1—The opening of the trapshoot- 
ing season was well attended, and as this day was also the day of 
the fall athletic games, the shooting ground was fairly packed with 
spectators. The conditions were very hard, as a gale swept across 
the traps all the afternoon and made the flight of the targets 
very irregular. 

Mr. W. P. Norton won the first two events without any trouble. 
He shot in better time than any one else. Mr. Greiff did not 
shoot up to his regular mark in the first two events, as he was a 
little handicapped with a new gun, which he had had made for 
himself, and which arrived only on the day of this shoot. It did 
not take him long to get used to the new weapon, as he, in the 
third and fourthy trophy, broke 47 out of 50. 

Mr. Barnes was not in his usual good form, neither was Mr. 
Bechtel, 

The fifth and sixth, trophy, was won by Mr. Meyer, who came 





Z 





up with a party of friends on his steam yacht Maspeth. Although 
the shooting was very hard, the shooters spent an enjoyable 
afternoon. Scores: 

Event 1, target handicap, 25 a for silver trophy: W. 
Norton (3) 23, S. Gales (7) 20, F. Barnes (4) 22, C. Shroeder (7) 
21, Daniels (6) 18, A. Rosini en 14, G. E. Greiff (3) 22, C. M. 
Meyer (6) 22. 

Event 2, 50 targets, club handicap, for loving cup: F. Barnes 
(8) 42, Greiff (6) 42, Norton (6) 43, G. Bechtel (8) 41, Shroeder 
(14) 38, Meyer (8) 40, S. Gales (guest) 29, Norton 31. 

Event 3, 25 targets, for loving cup: Norton (2) 22, Gales (7) 21, 
Barnes (4) 21, Greiff (2) 25, Meyer (6) 18, Rosini (8) 10, Shroeder 
(7) 18, Brown (8) 20, Williams (8) 16, Bechtel (4) 21, C. Floyd 
(1) 23. 

Event 4, 25 targets, handicap, for trophy: Meyer (6) 14, Greiff 
(2) 25, Norton (2) 23, Barnes (4) 23, Floyd (2) 20, Bechtel (4) 23, 
Williams (8) 12, Brown (8) 15, Gales (7) 21, Shroeder (8) 15. 

Event 5, 25 targets, handicap, for cup: Pisani (10) 21, Schroeder 
(10) 26, Floyd (2) 28, Bechtel (5) 24, Meyer (8) 25, Barnes (5) 18, 
Gales (8) 23, Brown (8) 23, Williams (8) 20. 

Tie between Meyer and Schroeder: Meyer (8) 25, Schroeder 
(10) 20. 

Event 6, 25 targets, for cup: Meyer (7) 25, Floyd (2) 24, Greiff 
(1) 24, Barnes (5) 23, Bechtel (5) 22, Gales (8) 22, Schroeder (10) 
25, Daniels (8) 21, Williams (8) 16, Brown (8) 13. 

Tie between Meyer and Schroeder: Schroeder (10) 23, Meyer 
(7) 24. 





Manning Gun Club. 


MannincG, Ia., Sept. 28.—A stiff wind made difficult shooting, 
and fewer took part in consequence. 

The wind was blowing hard on the second day and made it hard 
shooting; not quite so many took part. The averages were as 
fcllows: 

Experts: First, F. Gilbert; second C. W. Budd. 

Amateurs: First, McDowell; second, Kline; third, F. Vermilya; 
fourth, C. E. Talbott. 

Low: First, C. F. Hertz; second, G. A. Rober. 


Gun case won by Kline, for the longest continuous run at 
targets: 


Sept. 27, First Day. 


The first day’s shoot was fine, good weather and a good crowd. 
Budd and Gilbert tied for high average. The scores: 
Shot at. Broke. 





Shot at. Bro 
McDowell ......... 200 188 E Buckmudge 125 = 
Ss SA anccessees 130 103 } POND nccécons 2 108 
F H Adams........ 200 168 ack Huk 135 
F Vermilya ........ 200 18% = F Talbott.......2 138 
C E Talbott....... 200 164 J} Johannsen.......1 118 
© We eiiiracceesss 200 MO i, SNM dasa cas ccders § 132 
Dr Haughawaut....200 182 CPE deesecnncs. 3 108 
J Kantzky ........ 200 180 Ln i EE 155 
OMNI cocccacecss: 200 See) MNO das cecaiiccs 135 
€ F Gilber esecccoces 200 144 EE wetnaddaddres 132 
pore Suewedese 200 189 WE dacduseaseaass 2 187 

Pe isceasese 200 189 BE Meeves ....2.... 65 56 

G ‘ RODE. 6.2000. 200 133 RAMMED ccccccccvcs 80 3L 
© oP Btisdvccsese 200 149 BR sisadeg estan 65 41 

H P Grundmeier...166 103 
Sept. 28, Second Day. 

McDowell ........- 200 188 C F Hintz.........200 14 
Kline .....eeeeseees 20@ 184 O Mimi eiiisiccii 165 is 
F Vermilya ....... 200 179 H P Grundmeier.. 80 55 
TOMES si cdseccccccs 200 144 H Hoffman ........ 200 147 
C E Talbott....... 200 160 Campbell .......... 60 43 
We BBE ee cccccscs 200 190 G Peterson ........ 130 101 
C W Budd......... 200 181 Jack Hunk......... 30 19 
Watson ........000- 200 158 DU evccdscsesécs 50 37 
GA Rober.......< 200 143 1 Jaeapeen cakcaes 50 34 
WEE “accvéccsessé 160 121 H Handy....... 85 57 





Ideal Rod and Gun Club, 


Brooxtyn, N. Y., Sept. 26.—Appended find scores of the 
shoot of the Ideal Rod and Gun Club, held at their club house, 
Springfield, L. I., Sept. 25. The shoot was a success in every 
way, and good scores were made, as usual, by the old reliables, 
Major Stagg and Hannis. 

Regular shoots every two weeks. All shooters welcome. Next 
shoot Oct. 9. 


ee 4 2 3 3 . £ Freee: 1°2.3 4 5 
‘argets: ‘arget 16 2 

Maj Stagg..... 3 2... Voekringer eeu ee 3 iB 3 = % 
Ernst ...0....-- 9 16 16 18 2018 W Hart ...:...... .. 18 24 18 13 
De GANGS ce Bis, ce cece ce GMD Sescveccdne én. cdlcc 23 15 


H. Ernst, Sec’y. 





All communications intended for Forest anp Srreaw should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 


New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper, 
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Interstate Association at Concordia. 


Concorpta, Kans., Sept. 30.—The closing tournament of the 
Interstate Association series for 1904 was held at Concordia, Kans, 
Sept. 28 and 29, under the auspices of the Concordia Blue Ribbon 
Gun Club. 

Rain frequently plays havoc with baseball, football and other 
sports, but it will not stop a shooting tournament. It dampens 
enthusiasm, but the various events go on just the same. Such 
was the case the opening day of this tournament. The wind blew 
a gale while the earlier events were being shot, and the contestants 
had many disadvantages to contend with. In the afternoon it 
rained furiously for a short time, and Manager Shaner was wishing 
for a “cyclone cellar” for his trapper boys and traps before the 
storm was over. The scores will show, better than can be told, 
how hard the shooting was. 

Twenty-six contestants took part in the first day’s events and of 
this number sixteen shot in every event. 

Among the manufacturers’ agents, Messrs. Heer and Spencer 
tied for first place with 185 out of the 200 shot at; Mr, Marshall was 
in second place with 180, and Mr. Money third with 179. 

Among the amateurs Mr. Geo. Maxwell was easily in first place 
with 181 out of the 200. This is more remarkable from the fact 
that Mr. Maxwell has but one arm. Mr. Ed. Arnold was in sec- 
ond place with 172, and Messrs. J. L. Jones and Geo. Lewis were 
tied for third with 170. 

The second day was a perfect day for trapshooting, and there 
was a general improvement in the individual scores made. 

Mr. Heer was again high man among the manufacturers’ agents 
with the fine score of 1% out of the 200 shot at; Mr. Spencer was 
second with 191, and Mr. Marshall third with 189. 

Among the amateurs Mr. Ed Arnold was first with 189; Mr. E. 
L. Wetzig was second with 184, and Mr. H. Anderson third with 
182. 

For general average, Mr. Heer was first among the manufac- 
turers’ agents with a score of 380 out of the 400; Mr. Spencer was 
second with 376, and Mr. Marshall third with 369. 

For general average among the amateurs, Mr. Ed. Arnold was 
in first place with 361, Mr. Geo. Maxwell second with 360, and 
Mr. Geo. Lewis third with 347. The scores of both days follow: 


Sept. 28, First Day. 











Events: 123 46 6 7 8 9101112 Shot 

Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 at. Broke. 
H Money 11 11 18 14 15 201315 16141418 200 179 
Wm Heer 13 1119 141519 141319151419 200 185 
L S Myer 13 12 15 13 11 15 14 14 18 14 13 16 200 168 
J L Jones... 16 13 15 14131711 1418111415 200 170 
Geo Maxwell.. 14 13 16 14 14 26 11 14:19 15 13 18 200 181 
T A Marshall..... 15 13 16 14 13 17 13 13 19 14 13 20 200 180 
C G Spencer....... 14 14 19 15 14 19 13 15 16 12 15 19 200 185 
H E Wetzig....... 101212... .. .. 12 13 13 14 1417 150 117 
Ed Arnold ........ 12 11 19 14 13 16 13 11 16 13 14 20 200 172 
ee 151218111116 8 12 151113 18 200 160 
H W Anderson.... 13 11 11 15 1012 101315121319 200 154 
J R Morrison...... 11 121414 915 9 917141217 200 183 
C W Fulkerson.... 91110 8 9111010151112 5 200 = 131 
C Cornelius ...... 121515 61018141119121115 200 158 
J L Remiatte..... 13 131912 1013131314 71215 200 154 
De Ge Cee vccwsesce 13 13 17 14 10 17 12 12 17 11 13 18 200 167 
i DOES cosweonsnbs 11 13 18 14101711 1413.... 150 121 
ie BOWES ccccnscess 10 14 16 13 15 17 13 11 18 12 14 17 200 170 
i? Se ncnne* an: op. 60 ar oo 0s PED we e.00.% 30 19 
eB ee ee ee 50 29 
sf eee ee ee ee, ee 30 il 
SVGR HEE ecccnense. oo 00 0.00 es 00 00 00.00 BF ve 30 15 
i. 2D RORRBET. cv00.we 60 se 20 90 66 6s 0s os OEE vo 30 20 
SS bab sebee be 60. se oe ve Se 50 ce be OE oe 30 8 
£0 ee 712 30 19 
Pe, SEE. ccnp Bp “vk Uk 86 Ks we hw 58 35.00, Be 15 7 

Sept 29, Second Day. 

Events: 123 46 678 9101112 Shot 

Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 at. Broke. 
H Money ......... 12 11 19 15 13 20 15 14181313 20 200 183 
OO EE 15 14 19 15 14 201415 20151420 200 195 
As BEOUED “condecensy 14 12 17 14 10 19 11 12 14 13 13 17 200 166 
5 JORRB cncpvcsscee 14 13 18 12 13 20 13 12 16 11 14 15 200 163 
Geo Maxwell ..... 12 11 19 15 14 15 13 14 18 13 15 20 200 179 
ee eee 15 14 16 15 14 20 14 14 19 14 15 19 200 189 
C Spencer ..cccccee 14 15 18 13 15 20 13 15 19 14 15 20 200 191 
H E Wetzig....... 14 1217 1413 19 9 15 19 14 11 20 200 177 
Ed Arnold ........ 15 13 17 13 15 19 15 1419 151420 200 189 
Geo Mann ........ 12 12 17 14 13 16 13 14 16 11 14 15 200 167 
H Anderson ...... 12 14 19 141419 131418131418 200 182 
Geo Lewis 14 20 14 13 18 13 1216 141417 200 77 
J C Cory... 2 14 18 13 13 18 15 1417 11 12 17 200 174 
C Cornelius 1417 15 138 16 141518 91117 200 174 
E L Wetzig.... 15 19 1415 19141516131418 200 184 
] L_ Remiatte - 12 16 13 1116 141419131516 200 171 
E D Dunning..... 1312 ..1214.. 812..11 9 120 91 
F E Ruggies...... 1441317101. 141111 ..11 9 160 121 
F Bailey........ opps ch os SP Bian 66 se a0 we 35 20 
M S Kempton. on os ED va bb 66 bs’ Sb oo 20 16 
te naccatin: ov Se we be po 0s'en 6 co ns 60 ‘se 15 6 





Rochester Rod and Gun Club, 


Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 28.—A fine day and a high wind were 
pleasant weather conditions at the seventh weekly handicap shoot 
of the Rochester Rod and Gun Club. The Hunter Arms trophy 
was the object of main competitive interest, the scores of which 
follow: 

Score. H’cap. Tot. 





DETER ccoscccccectD == 6 a EER cn stewecnc cde 1 2. 
Norton ........-22 3 2 Clark ........... 17 1 18 
Weller 


FOREST AND STREAM, 





Waterloo Gun Club. 


WateERtoo, Ia.—The two-day shoot of the Waterloo Gun Club, 
Sept. 22 and 23, had-a number of famous trapshooters in the 
competition. There were Messrs. Fred Gilbert, C. W. Budd, 
Fred Whitney, F. C. Walker, and C. Freed, of Jesup; O.+N. 
Ford, of Central City; L. M. Howell, of Dows; E. M. Russell, 
of Union, Ia.; W. S. Hoon, of Jewell, Ta.; R. L. Slimmer, of 
Clarksville; J. H. Ransom, of Mason City; Ed. Frees and Frank 
surkhart, of Boies; F. H. Lord, of Chicago; Clarence Wise, of 
Cedar Falls; J. F. Duis, of Des Moines; Guy Burnside, of 
Knoxville, Ill.; Fred Shafer, of Waverly. 

The home shooters were E. E. Hageman, J. C. Hartman, Ralph 
Storm, Ed Storm, Rob Jackson, Carl White and Henry Steege. 


Sept. 22, First Day. 


The programme events numbered fourteen. Each event was at 
15 targets, a total of 210: 


_Events: 12345 67 8 91011121314 Total. 
S Gast. opesscecs 14 15 15 14 14 14 15 15 14 15 16 165 12 14 
H_ Ransom....... 15 14 15 14 156 1413 1415 1413131415 198 
eee 13 13 14 14 1413 15 18 141514141514 19% 
G Burnside ........ 14 15 14 14.12 138 13 13 18 15 15 141313 = 191 
WB Ween... 3555.00 15 15 14 12 18 15 1313 141414111414 91 
CW BBs, newseeses 15 14 12 13 13 1413 14141411141514 190 
J C Hartman....... 12 15 13 12 14 13 1415 121413141414 190 
DD Pi eiheccssce 14 13 13 14 12 13 15 1215 1315141313 39189 
BR JACKSON. cncccccce 12 13 15 13 14 13 13 1413 1512141414 3189 
E M Russell....... 13 14 15 13 14 1412 13 141310151312 = 185 
SOT  .cupeedoew 15 14141215 111114111415121412 184 
FRE £006. .odicoces 16 14 14 13 12 13 13 1113 13 14121314 39184 
R L Slimmer...... 14 14 14 1413 1312 1113 1212141513184 
FE  BDesthast | ossscce 138 16 16121414101311 11141651411 182 
k E Hageman..... 91112 1413131110 71513131114 166 
H Weitnauer ...... 141413 1810 8111213 911141410 166 
EF eB sccccdecces 10 12 11 12 1112 10 10 1411 15131310 164 
Ce WEES. vcom canbe 12 12 12 1013 11101012101212 910 155 
ee SRE 1011141014 81010 9 8 911 9 7 141 
ME WIGS scvessccsusr 121110 9 612141010 7 8 9 912 = 139 
L Van Vieck....... 15 15 14141415 9131314 9..... ae 
CEE WEB ccnscetes 16 15 12 141215 1112131410...... ae 
FC WR ncwce. 45.08. 28 12121111131011........ ° 
WY WVMO” .covecnnns on vs ae 33 ee Oe EE 30 00 as 00.0 - 
GER stevcevhs tp we OE 11101111 ..1212..18... : 
F M Shores........ BD DO D oe oe 06 esse cces GF EG I 
J Schiel om 







i scsedvebess 
Fred Shafer .. 





There were twenty-three in the total of contests to-day. The 
scores follow: 





Events: 1234 6 7 8 91011121314 Total. 
ee 12 15 15 1416 15 1513151515141515 203 
Gilbert --. 1415 156 1413 141415 141414151514 200 
Burnside 14 14 14 14 15 14 15 14 15 13 14 15 15 14 200 
Budd - 10 15 14 14 15 1313 1415 1515141514 19% 
Ford 14 13 13 14 15 15 12 15 14 15 14 15 15 13 197 
Burkhart .. 14 13 1413 15 16 15 15 121415141215 19% 
Hartman .. 12 15 15 15 13 11 13 15 151413141514 = 194 
Hoon ..... --»» 815 15 141416 15156 131414151314 194 
pmaen os --- 1415 12 12 15 141413 131515141413 198 

ME oretevte -+e» 18 14 14 12 14 15 15 13 141514131314 8193 
Slimmer -- 13 1414 16 12 1312 13 131413151515 = 191 
Ransom ; 14 14 14 12 141412 14131314141415 191 
R Storm ..... -. 12141411 131114 14141415 151314 3188 
Weitnauer ......... 13 14 12 14 14 11 14 15 14 13 14 14 12 13 187 
DEE shaccessocens 16 13 12 15 12 13 13 1313 1413141412 186 
Hageman -» 1211 81313 13 1413 141415131214 179 
BREESE ccccvevcce «+» 1213 1414111115 9131314131214 178 
C White -+e 10 13 13 12 13 13 13 12 111312121314 17 
MUSE oncessnseovcuse 14 81312131111101413 $912 8 8 156 
ee er 15 10 11 11 12 1613 161412........ bee 
ee eee PAE 2 ER on! Senos gw eo 4s. 40/06 
RE spnovesenseses A sa: bb, bh, ba he Oo. bb. 06 Gh we e8. be 
W White ........00. SB OE ics 00 95 ve 


Totals of the two days, shooting at 420 targets: 
First Day. Second Day. Total. 


GEG cc cesesccccnsccecsesecececeeccoves 201 200 401 
SOROS vociccvcdovscdsccveccsossccctcecs 195 203 398 
PEED. . canveoccncnengSncetncns sentence 191 200 391 
ee et re 198 191 389 
REE caccdogcsvscoveovsccenccssccvcssest 190 196 386 
SE (i. «chen s bhebeeeSek>eehsheeeeaseeeee 189 197 386 
TD .. :2.s cus eedsqhvespetebeennbecnnde 191 194 385 
BEREOTIOR cv ccceccspccsssocstscccoscevcess 190 194 384 
— pdphovdongegueergencosseessocses 189 193 382 
DUEEMATE cccccccvcvecocssvossccccccssces 182 196 378 
EM ncsneekepp ober dekbusesnncencessenes 184 198 377 
RINGS oc ccccccveecoccctasencdecesecess 184 191 375 
BE BORER ccccccccccccccececscccccscccoecs 184 18% 372 
PED sdevidvecvdbcivievobddscsnectcoves 185 186 371 
WEMMBMES oc cpoccsccosceccesocesecccsece 166 187 353 
Hageman ....escceeeeesereeereeeeeeeeees 166 179 345 
EPUB cvcccccecccccnsugeqopteccceseccsees 164 178 342 
CS Whale cccicicccsvececivscosccocscveces 155 175 330 
WIM cccvccncccesece sescessccccccdocens 139 156 295 


Average moneys: First, $12, Steege; second, $11, Burnside; 
third, $10, Ransom; fourth, $9, Ford; fifth, $8, Hoon; sixth, $7, 
Hartman; seventh, $6, Jackson; eighth, $5; Burkhart; ninth, $5, 
Lord; Tenth, $5, Slimmer; eleventh, $5, R. Storm; twelfth, $5, 
Russell; thirteenth, $5, Weitnauer. Low gun, $10, Wing. 


Gun Bugs Association. 


OsstnING-ON-TRE-Hupson, N. Y.—We are organizing an associa- 
tion of trapshooters, and have met with such success that we have 
resolved to introduce our society throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

The reasons and objects of this move can be briefly explained as 
follows: It has been our experience, and it is the opinion of every 
trapshooter we have come in contact with, that there should be a 


[Ocr. 8, 1904. 


closer relationship between trapshooters. This can only be ac- 
complished by adopting an emblem which can be readily recog- 
nized. 

We,. most of us, dislike to decorate ourselves with emblems of 
orders we are associated with, but what shooter would object to 
wearing this emblem? A small gold shotgun with a tiny beetle 
(bug) hanging pendant from the barrel. This is the emblem of the 
Gun Bugs Association of the United States and Canada. The 
gun has a strong pin fastened to it, so that it can be used as a 
scarfpin or stuck on the lapel of the coat. 

In attending out-of-town tournaments, we have all had the ex- 
perience of being alone in some large hotel or in some station or 
train, and wondering if there was some other trapshooter around 
so we could break the monotony and talk “shop”. awhile. What 
a welcome sight one of these gold guns would be at such a time. 

We want to enroll 25,000 members in the United States and 
Canada. By ordering a large quantity of the emblems we are 
enabled to sell them at $2 for the solid gold and $1 for heavy rolled 
gold plate. Five cents extra for postage charges. This price is 
slightly in excess of cost to cover the expense of the great cor- 
respondense we have entered into, and for the dies which have 
been made. “ 

We insist on the following qualifications: Every member must 
belong to a regularly organized gun club, and must have a club 
average at flying targets of 50 per cent. or better. : 

- Cuas. G. BLANpFoRD, 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
Pattenburg Gun Club. 


Pattensurc, N. J., Sept. 24.—Our club held their regular 
monthly shoot to-day, with results as follows: H. L. Gano won 
first medal, Bonnell and Milburn tied for second. Bonnell missed 
his first, but Milburn broke his target, consequently Gano and 
Milburn took the jewelry. 

Medal shoot, 25 targets: C. W. Bonnell 21, H. Gano 18, A. E. 
Holbrook 18, W. S. Booth 6, R. Stamets 18, H. P. Milburn 21, 
N. Stamets 16, A. Helman 14, H. L. Gano 23. 

Shoot-off: Milburn 1, Bonnell 0. 


Fairview Gun Club. 


Fairview, N. J., Oct. 1—The wind during the shoot of the 
Fairview Gun Club to-day was strong enough to blow one off the 
platform, the sport was good, and fun was plenty. Each event 
was at 25 targets: 


Lock Box 248, 


Events: ea oe ae oe 
Vom Lemgerke ...cccccccccccccvccccccccscce eta, 20 aS. 0m on 
EE... cute viaenepaepeseatberiee khbenbhee 22 18 19 20 .. 15 17 
Cae ED. . o. cwnsscoccnccsechebovendensce 13 11 12 17 16 «19 18 
TERE Ao cain seconenenbaebesbsaumaubee ee i oy oe OE ee 
oe ern 21 16 17 18 17 19 .. 
TLBWTORGE ccccccccccccsccccessensoceesecoce eo co co of 1 16 10 
H Von Lengerke .....cccccccccccccccccce © 08 00 ce 00 co a it 
I C Lawrence.........csccereccvccescccecs oe es 00 @8 seco 


Montclair, N. J., Oct. 1.—Notwithstanding the high winds pre- 
vailing at times to-day, some pretty fair scores were made. Nos. 
1, 2 and 3 were for practice, and so apply on the silver loving 
cup contest. 

Event 4, 25 targets, prize a decorated vase, presented by Mr. 
Kendall, was tied for by Messrs. Bush and Wheeler, who tossed 
up for it. Mr. Bush was the winner, 





Events: Events: 1234 

Targets: Targets: 25 25 25 25 
Geo Batten .......... A a 18 12 26 
C W Kendall. o fe ee 19 21 24 
E Winslow . ‘ H F Holloway........... 15 24 
SB Ceo cccccccccon yes 2a oO ear 22 


Epwarp WInsLow, Sec’y, 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


World’s Fair Scenic Route. 


Because of its magnificent mountain, river and cafion scenery, 
its famous battlefields, and points of interest, and because of its 
superior equipment and physical condition, providing all the com- 
forts and safeguards of twentieth century travel, the Chesapeake 
& Ohio is unquestionably the most attractive route between the 
Atlantic Seaboard and the Mississippi Valley. World’s Fair and 
through tickets by this route allow aperer at Virginia Hot 
Springs and Greenbrier White Sulphur, the two most fashionable 
and famous mountain resorts in the country. Solid trains Wash- 
ington to St. Louis, with New York connection via Pennsylvania 
Railroad.—Adv. 





Medicine in Camp. 


THE guenpeoy medical cabinet advertised elsewhere meets a 
want often felt by those who go into the wilderness away from 
communication with doctor and druggist. Remedies are when 
required, required immediately; the provident camper will have 
them in hand against a sudden call. 





THE tremendous demand for small power boats has prompted 
Mr. W. H. Mullins, of Salem, Ohio, to put on the market metal 
launch hulls. The hulls are constructed in a thorough manner, 
and no amount of racking will make them leak. The boats are 
made in two sizes, 16ft. and 18ft. These launch hulls will prove 





and are SAFE. 


BAKER GUNS SHOOT HARD 


They are noted for this wherever known, afd that is 

almost everywhere. Ask the man who owns one. 

Fine Trap and Medium Field Grades, $25.00 to $200.00 and up. 
Inquire of your dealer or send for full descriptions. 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., 


Cer. Liberty & Sehoo! Sts., BATAVIA, N. Y. 
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LLERIT 


SMOKELESS. 


We7 I INT S$ at the New York State Shoot 


Third General Average in State Events. Ties for First Place in Audubon Handicap and makes 
Highest single day’s score in State Events—158 out of 165. Amateur Records. 


Other Wins with MULLERITE are: 


Aug. 6th—Ist Average (Amateur). 
ik, NY. Aug. 12th—Ist Average (Professional). 
nd Brook, N. J 


Pittsfield, Mass., Aug. 22—2d Average (Amateur). 
New City, N. 2 


Mullerite Loaded Shells can be obtained of all cartridge companies or the 


SCHOVERLING & WELLES, 2 Murray St., New York. 


Dealers in GUNS, PISHING TACKLE, BOATS, KODAK SUPPLIES, 
and GENERAL SPORTING GOODS. 


Get our prices on your Fall Outfit. We have a good line of second-hand and new guns, cheap 





The Perfected Bulk 


a revelation to the motor boat public. 










-, Aug. 20th—Ist Average (Professional), 1st Average (Amateur). 
Aug. 26th—Ist and 2d Averages (Amateur), 


Sole U. S. Agents, 
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DUPONT SMOKELESS 


The Record Breaker. | 


At an exhibition shoot at Lincoln, IIl., Sept. rgth, 
Mr. Fred Gilbert broke 100 targets straight, using 


DUPONT SMOKELESS 


The Record Maker. 


DAVIS HAMMERLESS GUNS 


— . Imported Walnut 
Stook 





Improved 
Cocking 
Mechanism 








We have manufactured firearms since 1853, and challenge comparison 
with other guns of the same grade. Our 1904 catalogue, showing half- 
tones of 6 grades, on request. 


N. R. DAVIS @ SONS, lock Box 707, Assonet, Mass., U. S. A. 





For Anglers and Big Game Hunters. 
A Big Game and Fish Map of New Brunswick. 


We have just had prepared by the official draftsman of New Brunswick 
a map of that province, giving the localities where big game—moose and 
caribou—are most abundant, and also the streams in which salmon are found 
and the rivers and lakes which abound in trout. 

The resources of New Brunswick in the way of game and fish are only 
just beginning to be appreciated, and we are glad to offer to ForEsT AND 
STREAM readers the first authentic information as to localities where sports may 
be had. The map is printed in colors, on a tough paper, and is enclosed in a 
stout manila envelope for protection in carrying. Price $1. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 





HINTS AND POINTS FOR SPORTSMEN. 


Compiled by “Seneca.” Cloth, illustrated, 224pp. Price, $1.50, 


This compilation comprises six hundred and odd hints, helps, kinks, wrinkles, 
points and suggestions for the shooter, the fisherman, the dog owner, the yachts- 
man, the canoeist, the camper, the outer; in short, for the field sportsman in 
all the varied phases of his activity. The scope of the information it contains 
embraces a wild field, and “Hints and Points” has proved one of the most prac« 
tically useful works of reference in the sportsman’s library. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORE, 








When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forest and Stream.” 








rs, 
IE 2%. SHot?rT 
a Gun YOU ought e 
to try it. We began the manufacture of Shot Guns in the early Sixties; we 
have made a study of the needs in our line and we are equipped to supply the 
requirements of the man who has never owned a gun. The man who shoots 


already knows us. We will cheerfully give information and we can prove to 
you that we make the Best and Cheapest Gun on earth. Write to-day. Address 


PARKER BROTHERS, 


No. 31 Cherry Street, ~ ~ Meriden, Conn. 


KIRKWOOD BROS., 
23 Elm Street, - -  - BOSTON, MASS. 
GUNS AND SPORTSMAN’S SUPPLIES. 
FINE GUN REPAIRING OF ALL DESCRIPTION. 


AMERICAN GUN COMPANY 


HAMMER and HAMMERLESS 






oo Bd “a 
—. 1 2 


<n porte 





Five Grades, Hammer, . . $12 to $15. 
Three Grades, Hammerless, $25, $27 and $30. 
12 G, 30 and 82 inches. Plain steel, laminated‘and Damascus barrels. Machine made. Parts interchangeable 


and can be furnished at small cost. Good sound guns at lower price than any other make of same grade 
KNICKERBOCKER HAMMERLESS fust out. Best low-priced’ gun on the market. 


THE H. @ D. FOLSOM ARMS CO.. 314 Broadway, New York. 
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for Safety - 
 Teritah eal att | 
for Accuracy 


“CAMMEYER” ©"? 2% 


MEANS STANDARD OF MERIT. | 


Hunting and Sporting Boots and Shoes of all kinds, materials 
and styles for all sports and pastimes. | 


Our Sporting Footwear is noted for superiority and our prices for inferiority. 
There is no boot or shoe that you may desire but you can get it here without 
waiting or delay, and in any size you want, of better quality of material and 
higher grade of workmanship and at less price than at any other store. 


It tite 
Lareest 
Sale of any 
Cammeyer’s Non-Aqua Strictly Waterproof Boot Revolver in 
GUARANTEED ony (ile (Ce 


The only Truly Water-Tight Leather Boot 
made in the World. 






15-inch Russet Waterproof Boots, - - + - - - « - 10.00 
10-inch Russet Waterproof Boots, strapsattop, - -  - - ’ 
The Reguiar Lace, Black Corduvan, Enamel and Russet Grain, - 7.00 


Correct Hunting Boots for women 


Guaranteed Waterproof. Exactly same style 
ascut. Tan Grain Leather, with strap tops, 
double sole, 


Catalog mailed 
Free on appli- 
cation. 
Mail orders 
careful'y and 
promptly filled. 


ALFRED J. CAMMEYER, Sixth Av., cor. 20th St., NEW YORK, 





Revolver- Sue 
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viil FOREST AND STREAM, 


IN THE HANDS OF MILITARY MARKSIEN 


Peters Ammunition 
DEMONSTRATES ITS SUPERIORITY. 











Seabury Long Range Match. Meany Match. Any Revolver Match. Lafliin & Rand Revolver Aggregate 
N. R. A. Members’ Match. Spencer Match. Pistol Match. Match. 
Inspectors’ Match. All Comers Military Revolver Match. Inter-Club Match, highest individual Reading Match. 
Hayes Match. Rapid Fire Military Revolver Match. score. Revolver Bobber Match. 
AT OCOREEBPDMoOoorkr 

All Comers Short Range Match. Re-entry Revolver Match. Disappearing Target Match. High scores in U. S. Revolver Military 
All Comers Mid Range Match. Rapid Fire Re-entry Revolver Match, Re-entry Pistol Match. Championship and Military Record 
All Comers Long Range Match. Matches. 

98 CHAMBERS 5ST. a7 Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, Ill 
NEW YORK: | 7. i. KELLER, M's'r CINCINNATI, U. S. A. FB. Chamberlain Co. St. Louis, Mo. 


Pacific Hardware and Steel Co., San Francisco, Cal 


STEVENS RIFLE TELESCOPES 


May be fitted to any standard make of rifle, and 
combine all the desirable features that contribute 
toward the manufacture of a perfect product. 


STEVENS RIFLE TELESCOPES 


are widely popular, and because of their meritorious 
properties are constantly growing in favor. Prices, 


$8.00 to $42.00. 


Showing “Favorite” Rifle _This telescope was designed to fill a long-felt want, 
Favorite Telescope Mountings. viz., a really fine glass at a very low price. Its defini- 
tion is excellent, having a large, flat field, with little or 

de ; no color. The lenses are well made and carefully cen- 
tered. The focal relief of the telescope is more than sufficient to prevent injury to the eye from the recoil of the rifle; in fact, this glass compares favorably 
with the very best of other makers. The mountings are neat and serviceable, having screw adjustm ent, and made to interchange with the regular “Favorite” 





sights. Diameter of tube, 34-inch. No. 450.—Power 4 Diameters—Length 19 to 32 inches. Price, including mountings, $8.00. 
No. 455—Power 6 Diameters—Length 26 to 32 inches. Price, including mountings, 9.00 
No. 460.—Power 8 Diameters—Length 26 to 32 inches. Price, including mountings, 10.00 


Illustrated Catalog describing all styles mailed upon request. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 5668 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 








MASON’S DECOY FACTORY. 
Largest Manufacturers of Cedar Decoys 
in the World. 

High grade goods our specialty. Our‘ Premier” Model 
is positively the finest decoy ever manufactured (see cut made 
from a photo) We also make Swan, Goose, Curlew, Snipe, a 
Plover, etc. Write for new catalogue. 

W. J. MASON, 456-464 Brooklyn Av., Detroit, Mich. 


Ghe Trapper’s Guide. 
A Manual of Instructions for Capturing An | DELIGHTF VL. INSTRUCTIVE. 


Kinds of Fur-bearing Animals, and:Curing 
their Skins; with observations on the fur 


iwiwpeeiaronn | My Angling Friends. 





Property For Sale, 


— 


Yachting, Shooting, Fishing. 
GREAT SOUTH BAY, LONG ISLAND, 


a 
FOR SALE ON VERY EASY TERMS, OR 
TO RENT FOR THE SEASON. 













Cottage of eleven rooms; Carriage house, with 
living rooms for coachman and family; Laundry; 
Wheel house. Hot and cold water, electric light 
in house, carriage-house and laundry. Three 





minutes’ walk to bay. Photos, terms, etc. Ad- sportsmen. ° 
dress OWNER, Care Forest and Stream. This is the best book on aver incites. BY FRED MATHER. 
It gives full descriptions of animals which ° » 
the American trapper is likely to, mest ‘with, & Second Series of Men I Have Fished With: Cloth 369 pages, with 13 il- 
SALMON FISHING. tells how they live, how to trap them and how to lustrations. Price, $2. 
care for and cure their pelts. No man ‘who is 
offered for, lease; one of the best and most con-| fnterested a trapping Animals, whether it be | eg 
Shoes ol the St. Lourenca, @ howe by senmer) Soe = te without this com- the delightful character sketches which Mr. Mather wrote for Forest 


from Quebec, making trip every ten days. Well 
built, comfortable camp, six buildings, three 
miles from seacoast; seven salmon pools; good 
fishing for three rods; probable catch, 200 salmon; 
average weight, 13 pounds. Canoes and campin 
outfit included in lease. Price reasonable. Ad- 
dress W. SCOTT, 72 Hutchison St., Montreal. 


THE PEA ISLAND GUNNING CLUB, 
with club house near New Inlet, North Caro- 
lina, wishing to increase its membership to 
eighteen, offers for sale two shares in its capital 
stock at the par value of $400 each. For infor- 
mation address the secretary, LOUIS B. BISHOP, 
M.D., 366 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 


AND STREAM were among the best things ever printed in that journal, so the 
Ninth edition. Cloth. Illustrated. Price $1.00. yolume made up of the first chapters of the series has had wide popularity and 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO, @ taken a secure place among the classics of American angling literature. The 
46 Broadway, New York. welcome given that book has prompted the publication of a second one, con- 
. mes — ano the eaters not omg la first. 

e secon ok has all the characteristics of the first—the same insight into 
Hints and Points for Sportsmen. iamen nature, the experience-taught philosophy of life, the kindly humor, and 
the touch that stirs to deeper feeling and moistens the eye. The interest is sus- 

Compiled by “Seneca.” Cloth. Iilus- : : : : ° 
224 pages. ice, $1.50. This tained throughout, and there is here, too, a quality which has been often ‘re- 

an 








marked of Mr. Mather’s writings, his faculty of imparting a vast fund of in- 

struction in the art of angling and natural history without being im the least 

pedantic or assuming to sct himself up as an instructor. 

b “My Angling Friends” is uniform in size and style of.type and paper and bind- 

aha: “Men I Have Fished With.” The subjects of the sketches are twenty- 
t of the best known and most successful American anglers of modern times, 


* Forest and Stream Publishing Co.. New York. 





SULLIVAN COUNTY, N. Y., PROPERTY 
for sale. Two hundred acres. Beautiful summer 
ns Hunting, fishing, boating. Best deer 
unting in the oquaty. Excellent nucleus for 
p= preserve. A. . WALLACE, Venoge, 
ullivan Co., N. Y. 15 


SHARE IN WELL-KNOWN FISHING AND 
Hunting Club for sale. Bass fishing, ides, 
boats and service of the best. Duck, teal, mal- 
lard, etc. Worth $200; dues paid. DR. BUCK- 
NALL, 28 Fort St., W., Detroit, Mich. 15 


TT 
EXECUTORS’ SALE.—Sporting gentlemen are 
invited to investigate the sale of a ificent 
body of land situated in the healthy, rolling up- 
lands of North Mississippi. The tract consists of 
2,840 acres, lies upon the Frisco Railroad, and is 
20 miles from Memphis, Tenn. It has upon it a 
fine old residence, which would make an ideal 
club house. Among other advantages offered are 

soil, good water, salubrious climate, and this 
conptry is the home of the fox and the partridge, 
This property will go to the highest bidder on 
Monday, Nov. 7, 1904, at Hernando, Miss. For 
further information apply to MILLER & 
HAYNIE," Executors, Miller, Migs. Inclose 
stamp. Oued cm 16 





a, | By HOWLAND GASPER. 
week : Cloth, Royal Octavo, 277 pages, 17 illustrations. 


sesupeamenatie FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING €0, NEW YORK 











THE COMPLETE SPORTSMAN. 
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Kennel Special. 


Advertisements under KENNEL SPECIAL head, set in uniform 
display, 3 cents a word for one insertion, and 2 cents a word for each 
subsequent insertion. Cash must accompany order. #& &% 
























BROKEN FIELD DOGS FOR SALE. 


“Paterson Boy’ Regine ered, 3 years old, black, white and tan. Perfect on Grouse, Woodcock and 
Quail. Ry bie og, of excellent disposition. Price, $100.00. 


Gordon Setter dog “Trouble,” 3 years old, perfectly marked, fast, staunch dog on Quail. Price, $75. 
ee i ae neie Setter bitch of fine make-up. This is a good one, fast, staunch, retrieves. 
ice, 


“Tup,” big strong pointer dog of high type, broken on Grouse, Woodcock and Quail. Price, $75.00. 
I have handled these dogs myself and know them. Each one of them is worth more than the 5 

price asked. JOHN Norwegian Sonrtounie, Irish wolfhounds, deer| IMPORTED POINTER, MALE, 3 YEARS, 
Reference, Forest and Stream. and cat hounds, English bloodhounds, American! Liver and white, staunch on partridge, wood- 

foxhounds. eramp or illustrated catalogue. 
ROOKWOO 


Campgaw, N. J. 





cock and quail. Price $100. L. F. WA i. 
KENNELS, Lexington, Ky.. | Waterbury, Conn. 


POINTERS, SETTERS AND HOUNDS.—Can| FOR SALE.—LIVER & WHITE POINTER, 


supply you with anythin ee a pup to a broken| 3 years old. No faults. Broken on grouse, 
d .| woodcock and quail. Price $75. N. Y. refer- 
V V e Ha ve Man y Calls an” GEo. W. EOVELL, "Mid ences. EDGAR H. FOX, South Norwalk, Ct. 15 





CHESAPEAKE RETRIEVER PUPPIES EN- FOR (SALE—LIV ER AND WHITE POINTER, 
1 we traine an a great ir nder. en or 
Pen Mee J. G MORRIS & SON, edigree and photo. I. C. FARWELL, West 
Fitchburg, Mass. 16 


for Dogs 
for field use this season. If you have a dog for sale 
you may find a ready market for it by means of an 
advertisement in FOREST AND STREAM. 
There is no speedier way than this of getting into 
communication with dog buyers. 


Now is the time to advertise, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO, 





ENGLISH SETTERS.— THOROUGHBREDS 

ready for work. JAMES SERVICE, JR., Nor-| THE EXPERT DOG TRAINING COLLAR. 

wich, Conn. 15 | —Every one having a dog to train should have 
one. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money re- 

COON DOGS, EXPERIENCED AND RE-| funded. $1.00. RIDGEW ooD KENNELS, 

liable. Wide casters and good killers and barkers | New Milford, Conn. 

attree. Sold under a positive guarantee. Also fox, 


rabbit and squirrel dog. D. Hopkins, Vincennes, Ia.| WANTED.—SETTER OR POINTER—GOOD 


a Re ee ae Ee ee Retriever. Thoroughly broken on quail. State 
THREE BLACK, WHITE AND TAN SET- age, euperience, as, SPORTSMAN, Room 


ter puppies, six “months old; strong, healthy, ldg., 17 State St., Y . 
ready for trainer’s hands. Sire of both d dam ond a a New Yer 


sire field trial winner. DR. a 


STANLEY, Middletown, Conn. POINTER PUPS BRED IN PURPLE.— stay 


FOR COCKERS ADDRESS W. A. SUTHER- marked beauties. Cheap. GEO. T. DEEGA 
LAND, Delancey, N. Y., R. F. D. | Dushore, Pa. 














POINTERS—GOOD ONES OF ALL AGES | APRIL POINTERS BY FLYNT, WARRANT. 
at low prices. SEAPUIT KENNELS, Oster | cd. _ Send for pictures and pedigree. FREDER- 
ville, Mass. CK J. PRO TOR, Fitchburg, Mass. 


If it is the intention of any of our customers or 


friends to visit the 
‘Tantioemiste, WORLD'S FAIR 


we shall be pleased to mail them a colored, of- 
ficial 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES.. MAP 


Write for Our Illastrated Catalogue. showing exact location of all the buildings, 
lagoons, streets, and giving the course of the 


66 $9 Intramural Railway, with all its stations. And 
eads and orns. we invite all to visit our Exhibit. 


This map will be mailed on receipt of postal 











KENNEL SUPPLIES. 


Backus Dog Crates, perfectly ventilated, Buffet for feed and water cup 
attached. The best and lightest crate made. A coneins assortment of Ser- 

eant’s, Glover’s, Dent’s, Johnson’s and Spratts, Dog Medicines. Austin’s, 
Exxcelsior, Old Grist Mill, [deal and Spratts ss oad | uppy Cakes. Collars, 
Whips, Leads, Chains, Brushes, Books, etc. A complete list in our large 


illustrated Kennel Suppy Circular, mailed fr 

at Ore, a directions for prepari ng and preserv ing card FREE of any expense. ” EXGELSION Wine & ‘POULTRY. SUPPLY COMPANY, DEPT. A. A. 6, 
et lor and Rugs, 

Birds and Fish, and all kinds of work in Taxidermy. With Compliments of W. V. RUSS, Prop 26 and 28 Vesey St., New York City. 








Spratt’s Patent | £0 Markerst., Newark, NoJ.~ ~~~ 
Ward’s Natural Science Establishment , aa ca) Ltd. om Valencia St., San Prancioco,Cal, 


714 S, 4th St., St. Louis, Mo, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








ROWLAND, BOOK ON 
PARinnmmens DOG DISEASES 
A specialty in in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribou and HOW TO FEED. 
No. "182 SIXTH AVENUE, Mailed FREE to any address by the author 
Near 18th Street, NEW YORK. , CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S., 1278 Broadway, N. Y. 
J. KANNOFSKY, COCKERS! COCKERS! 


PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWE | Es itches tm whelp. Puppicn stad dogn et ce 


Rare opportunity to secure choice stotk at mod. 
SRS Ge wales hockey Yee 
IMPROVED SPIKE COLLAR 

For use in dog training. Price, $2.00 


And Manufacturer of By mail, $2.10. Send for circular. 
Artificial eyes for birds, animals and maontacturing 
B. WATERS, 


specialty. Send f All al oO} 
Biulis for the fur trade. 369 9 Canal Si. New York. 
346 Broadway, New York. 


Monel ¢ Nedmeny er BT ACK PORIERS 














DOG VALUE 


The value of a dog to-day and tomorrow may be the difference between a dead 
dog or a live one. 


Sergeant's Sure Shot for Worms, 50c. s Ree bottle 
Am ateurs Guaranteed as to nose, manners, intelligence Serg eant’s Condition Pills, 50c. and 1.00 per box 
and conformation. Qualified for registration. These mms have cured dogs of every ailment in ‘‘dogdom” for a third of a century. 
A complete guide in ole be ee pg a A ST 
ing birds, and animals, By J, Mayan sar’. ARCHMEADOW KENNELS, | Petter Backs POLK MILLER DRUG CO., Richmond, Va. 
ew Price. $ 
FOREST AND STREAM ae ‘co. | Ferncroft, Danvers, Mass. 








AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTING. 


By Grorce Birp GRINNELL. 


t WMT m7 
AR no 
aN 


A MANUAL OF WILDFOWL 
SHOOTING. 


GUNS, LOADS, BLINDS, BOATS AND DECOYS, 


DUCKS, GEESE AND SWANS. 


630 pages, with 150 portraits and other 
illustrations. Cloth, price, $3.50. 





Specimen Illustration. FOREST AND STREAM PUB. Co., ‘Social Illustration. ne J n= 
Hoopep Mercanser (Lophodytes cucullatus). =34 BROADWAY, NEW YORKJ Otp Squaw (Clangula hyemalis), 
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Hotels for Sportsmen. 


HUNTING. orenaictHevear. FISHING. 


Hotel Chamberlin, 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 
Two booklets. —— Both free. 
“Snoorinc in THE OLD Dominion,” 

“Fisninc iv Hampton Roaps.”’ 
Address, Geo. F. Adams, Mer. Fortress Monroe, Va. 
New York Office, Fourth Avenue. 





——_—_—_—————— 
FISH, DUCKS, QUAIL, RABBITS. 


Trout until Nov. or later. Ducks start in about 
Nov. 1. uail and Rabbit season opens Nov. 15. 

Last obstacle overcome since we have added 
numerous power boats. Quick Sone. to and 
from blinds; deep water route. This place has 
no equal for sportsmen who appreciate good 
sporting and good accommodations combined. 

ring your families; they will be well cared for. 
For further information address A. H. G. 
MEARS, Hotel Wachapreague, Wachapreague, Va. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. . 
First-class groceries, provisions, camping outfits 
for fishing and shooting. Guides and streams 
recommended. Information furnished. BAGG 
BROS. (Agents Savage Arms Co.), Birchy Cove, 
Bay of Islands, Newfoundland. 


GEESE, DUCKS and SNIPE. 


Best shooting ground on Long Island. Boats, 
live geese one Sack decoys, blinds etc. Good 
accommodations. Write for dates. W._ G. 
HEARNE, East Quogue, L. I.; P. O. Box 36. 











SORA SHOOTING 


At the GAME PRESERVE of the 


HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 


OLD POINT COMFORT 


The Sora, frequently called Ortolan and Rail, 
is the first game shooting of the season. They 
are found in great numbers on the Hotel Cham- 
berlin preserve; one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty being a fair bag for one tide. 

The CHAMBERLIN PRESERVE of ten 
thousand acres is maintained for the exclusive 
use of the guests of the Hotel Chamberlin. 

Booklet, “Shooting in the Old Dominon,”’ 
sent on request. 


GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager, 
Fortress Monroe, Va. 





SPRUCE CABIN INN. 


The modern hotel in the Pocono Mts. Steam 
heat, private baths. Game plentiful in season; 
pheasant, quail, rabbit shooting. Camp connected 
with the house. Ten miles distant for deer and 
bear. Booklet. 
W. J. and-M. D. PRICE, 

Canadensis P. O., Pa. 

Cresco Station D., L. & W. R. R. 


HUNTING AND FISHING. 


The Fenton Game Preserve Association offers to 
sportsmen the best Hunting Grounds in the Adiron- 
dacks for the small sum of $10 each per year. Hunt- 
ing permits $5. Fishing permits $5. Good board can 
be had on the grounds at the Fenton House or at 
Turcks Hotel. For further particulars address 

L. B. PARKER, Sec’y, 
Number Four, Lewis Co., N. Y. 


LE ST 
HUNTERS’ RETREAT.—BEST PARTRIDGE 
shooting in the county. Plenty of other game. 
Situated four miles west of White Lake. Thor- 
oughly broken Irish setters for sale. Write early 
for circular and engagements. 

N. B. BROWN, Bethel, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 


PINE TOP LODGE AND KENNELS. 
Fine quail shooting on an old Virginia Planta- 
tion; 6,090 acres well stocked with quail, wild 
turkey, deer and small game. Dogs trained and 
for trial_and sale. C. & L. P. BLOW, Chub, 


Sussex *Co., Va. 


PARTRIDGE SHOOTING. BIRDS PLENTI- 
ful. Write for terms. H. M. TACEY, White 
Lake, N. Y 17 


BROOKSIDE IN POCONO MOUNTAINS.— 
Home ‘comforts. Good hunting. Open until 
Dec. 153 D. M. CRANE, Canadensis, Pa. 15 





| 








Hotels for Sportsmen. 


' MERRITT & KINNB. 
Sportsmen’s Guides for partridge, quail, wood- 
cock and rabbit. Dog training and boarding a 

References on_ application. We are 
C W. R. R., Centerville Station, Sul- 
livan County, N. Y. 


A LT 
GOOD DUCK SHOOTING IN SHINNECOCK 
Bay, over live decoys. Complete outfit, with bat- 
tery. First-class board and accommodations, For 
particulars address H. G. CARTER, East 
Quogue, Long Island. 15 


SSS 
FOR FALL SHOOTING, TRY CARIBOU 
Sosting, in Newfoundland. For arrangements 
apply ROPRIETOR, Log Cabin, Newfound- 
and. 16 





Routes for Sportsmen. 


FISHING BLACK Bass AND SALMO®. 
* “llustrated Guide with Maps of 
the RIDEAU, BEVERLEY and CHARLESTON 
LAKES, free. Apply to E. A. GEIGER, Supt. 


Brockville, Westport & North 
Co., Brockville, Ont. 


western way 








WANTED—AGENTS AND SALESMEN TO 
et single pair orders for our Knickerbocker 
Naterproof Hunting Boot. Big commission paid. 
Write for information and eolet blanks. E. 

BURT & CO.,°60 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 16 


WANTED. 


Live game birds for preserve; only birds in good 
condition accepted. No money paid until speci- 
mens are examined. Especially desired, partridges, 
grouse, quail, snipe, woodcock, California quail 
and rail, and all varieties of ducks. Address 
W. F. BEAL, 50 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Fly-Fishing and Fly-Making 


for Trout, etc. 


By J. Harrington Keene. With 
of. the actual material for making of 
every variety. Illustrated. Cloth, 160 
ages. Price, $1.50. The matter of the 
k embraces everything which the 
fisherman wants to know about 
senses of fish, practical fly-fishing, cast- 
ing and fily-making; with list of standard 
flies and their dressings; the feathers, 
silk and other material used in fly-ma- 
king; there are samples of all, attached 
to blank sheets like pictures by way of 
illustration. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
$46 Broadway, New York. 


Boston Sells the Brief. 
Chicago Sells the Brief. 
New York Sells the Brief. 











St. Louis Sells the Brief 
Philad’a Sells the Brief. 
Costs a quarter. Illustrated. Gives the Game 


and Fish Laws of <li North America 








Hunting in Many Lands. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: Theodore Roosevelt 
and George Bird Grinnell. Vignette. New York: Forest and Stream 
Publishing Company, 1895. Price, $2.50. 


Contents: Hunting in East Africa, W. A. Chanler. To the Gulf of Cort 
George H. Gould. A Canadian Moose Hunt, Madison Grant. A Hentian 
Trip in am Elliott Roosevelt. Dog Sledging in the North, D. M. Bar- 
ringer. Wolf Hunting in Russia, Henry T. Allen. A Bear Hunt in the 
Sierras, Alden Sampson. The Ascent of Chief Mountain, Henry L. Stimson. 
The Cougar, Casper W. Whitney. Big Game of Mongolia and Tibet, W. W. 
Rockhill. Hunting in the Cattle Country, Theodore Roosevelt. Wolf Cours- 
ing, Roger D. Williams. Game Laws, Charles E. Whitehead. Protection 
ef the Yellowstone National Park, George S. Anderson. The Yellowstone 
National Park Protection Act. Head Measurements of the Trophies at the 
7 Square Garden Sportsmen's Exposition. National Park Protective 

o 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 





Some Native Birds:for Little Folks. , 


By Dr. W. Van Fleet. Illustrated by Howard H. Darnell. Cloth, 146 pages, 

with 14 photogravure plates. Price, $1.00. 

Fourteen well-known birds are descri viz, the wood duck, the great 
horned owl, the ruffed grouse and young, the kildeer plover eens the 
bobolink, the bluejay, the chickadee, the cedar bird, the meadow lark, the 
robin, the woodeock, the kingfisher, the crossbill and nuthatches. The illustra- 
tions are charming and the accounts of the birds’ habits very happily written. 


_*Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New York” 





Publications, Publications, 





American Big-Game Hunting. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: Theodore Roosevelt 
and George Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 345 pages. Price, $2.50. 


Contents: A Buffalo Story, by Capt. Geo. S. Anderson. The White Goat 
and His Country, by Owen Wister. A Day with the Elk, by Winthrop 
Chanler. Old Times in the Black Hills, by Col. Roger D. Williams. Big 
Game jin the Rockies, by Archibald Rogers. Coursing the Prongbuck, by 
Theodore Roosevelt. After Wapiti in Wyoming, by F. C. Crocker. In 
Buffalo Days, by Geo. Bird Grinnell. Nights with the Grizzlies, by W. D. 
Pickett. The Yellowstone Park as a Game Preserve, by Arnold Hague. A 
ee soe ae Sear. eo in the Bad Lands, by B. Rumsey. 

hotographing Big Game, by W. B. Devereux. Literature of American 
Big-Game Hunting. Our Forest Reservation. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 





Training the Hunting Dog. 


For the Field and Field Trials. By B. Waters, author of “Modern Training,” 


“Fetch and Carry,” etc. Price, $1.50. 


This is a complete manual by the highest authority in this country, and will 
be found an adequate guide for amateurs and Soaenlavite, 


Contents: General Principles. Instinct, Reason and Natural Development. 
Natural Qualities and Characteristics. Punishment and Bad Methods. The 
Best Lessons of Puppyhood. Yard Breaking. “Heel.” Pointing. Backing. 


Roading and Drawing. Ranging. Dropping to Shot and Wing. B 
Shot, Breaking In, Chasing. — — reaking 


etrieving. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





‘|Moose Hunting and Salmon Fishing 


and other sketches of sport. Being the record of 
personal experiences of hunting game in Canada. 
By T. R. PatriLLo. 300 pages. Price, $2.00. 


FORESS AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 346 Broadway N.Y 





CDE... 


Bookcase 


filled with the 


IN PHILADELPHIA. 
GIMBLE BROS., 


IN NEW YORK, 
SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES 


Forest and Stream 


“Forest and 
Stream” Books on Outdoor 
Sports, will be found in the fol- 
lowing places, where the books 
may be seen and purchased 





NM 


=~ ~~ 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
E. K. TRYON, JR., & CO., 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 

J. B. SHANNON & SONS, 
MALCOLM A. SHIPLEY, 


IN KANSAS CITY, MO. 
J. F. SCHMELZER & SON ARMS CO, 


IN NEWARK, N. J. 
B. G. KOENIG. 

IN BOSTON, MASS. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
WM. READ & SONS. 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO, 
OLD CORNER BOOK STORE. 


IN SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

W. A. ABEL & CO. 
IN BUFFALO, N. Y. 

PETER PAUL CO. 
SALEM G. LE VALLEY, 

IN ALBANY, N. Y. 
H, H. VALENTINE. 

IN OFAHA, NEB. 

THE TOWNSEND GUN CO. 
MEGEATH STATIONERY CO. 


IN ST. LOUIS, MO. 
PHILIP ROEDER. 
E. T. JETT BOOK AND NEWS CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
JOHN MEUNIER GUN CO. 

IN NORFOLK, VA. 
NUSBAUM’S BOOK AND ART CO, 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD. 
H. C. SQUIRES & SON, 

T. J. CONROY, 

SIEGEL COOPER CO., 

JOHN WANAMAKER, 


IN NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

E. P. JUDD CO., 

BASSETT & REEVES. 

IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
HARRY L. HAWES, 

HENRY R. JOHNSON. 

IN CHICAGO, ILL. 

VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 

A. C. McCLURG & CO, 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 

IN WORCESTER, MASS. 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS (0 
DAVIS & BANISTER. 

SANFORD PUTNAM CO, 

IN ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

McCORD, GIBSON & STEWART, 

IN SCRANTON, PA. 
THE BOOK SHOP. 
IN DAYTON, OHIO. 

V. B. BOOK STORE. 

IN CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
THE McINTOSH HARDWARE INC, 
IN GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, = > 
LYON, KYMER & PALMER CO, 
IN MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
KENNEDY BROS, , 
NATHANIEL McCARTHY, 


‘ 
. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, etc, 


LEFEVER 


Establishes a 


New World’s Record 


In the hands of an amateur. Mr. C. B. Wiggins, standing at 19 yards, shooting his Lefever Ejector Gun, 

made a run of 125 straight at the tournament at Litchfield, Illinois, September 6 and 7, under the auspices of 
the Central Illinois Trap Shooters Association. At Staunton, Illinois, from the 18. yard mark, Mr. Wiggins 
broke 176 out of 180 targets, making an unfinished run of the last 92 straight. If you want a = in which you 
can place perfect reliance, whether you stand at 16 yards or are heavily handicapped, buy a Lefever. 


SEND FOR A 1904 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 








50c. buys the Ideal Brass Wire Cleaner. Guaranteed not to scratch the barrels, 





We make Guns ranging in price from $37.00 to $740.00. 





We use Damascus Crown Steel, Nitro Steel, Krupp and Whitworth Fluid Steel Barrels, The 

aaa in the world guaranteed 0 shoot aay NITRO POWDER made and not_get loose LEFEVER Syracuse, 
THE HUNTER ARMS CO., ARMS CO., N. Y. 

Send for Catalogue. FULTON, N. Y. 











Laws as now in foree  |MODERN RIFLE SHOOTING 


are given in the Game Laws in Brief. The compilation is FROM THE AMERICAN STANDPOINT, 


complete. It covers the country. All is given that one 
needs know of game seasons, modes of killing, number 
permitted, transportation, export out of State, non- By W. G. HUDSON, M. D., 
resident and resident licenses. 

The laws are complex and many. The Brief states 
them clearly and concisely. 


is a modest title to a work which contains an epitome of the world’s best 
knowledge on the practical features of the art. 


There is a fund of good stories besides in the Wood- In its 160 pages are treated, in popular language but with technical 
craft pages. accuracy, all the details of Rifles, Bullets, Triggers and Trigger Pulls, 
Sold. iy aff dealers ov cent postpaid $0 25 conte by the Equipments, Sights and Sighting, Aiming. Adjustments of Sights, 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company. Helps in Aiming, Optics of Rifle Shooting, Positions at all Ranges, Tar- 


gets in General Use, Ammunition, Reloading, Cleaning, Appliances, etc. 
Thirty-five illustrations. Price, $1.00. 





For sale by FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 346 Broadway, New York. 
FOREST AND STREAM 


Trap Score Book.| FLAT LIKE A BOOK 


The only _one containing the new __ Shooting IN THE POCKET. 


Rules of the Interstate Association, for targets and live 
birds; The American Shooting Association Rules; 


and the revised Hurlingham Rules. And a detailed 
description of all the shooting systems in practice for the 
divisions of money. 










Forest and Stream Trap Score Book. Forest AND STREAM’s new Trap Score Book 
= will admirably fill the needs of clubs and contest- 
R exten ood CRRA ants in affording a means of keeping a faithfu 


F rt : record of contests: Each book contains a generous 
. -_ 
oe ES 

















number of sheets, so ruled as to make all the chief 
divisions of the shoot plain ata glance. For in- 
stance, the horizontal spaces are numbered from 1 to 
27, evety sixth line being distinctly heavier than its 
fellows; hence the squads are distinguishable at a 
glance. The perpendicular spaces are numbered 
from 1 to 30, ample space first being left for the con- ' 
testants’ names and their handicap allowance. 
Heavy dark lines are between each five spaces, and 
the numerals 5, 10, 15, 20, 25 and 30 are in heavy- 
faced type, on that the ausuber of tengets or bade to bo chet st exo eggesent at a gienen. The 
heavy ruling also is an advantage in bad lights. However dark a nook the scorer may be in, no 
straining of the eyes or incorrect entering of scores is possible on account of inability to distin- ' 
guish the lines of the score sheet. At the head are the usual spaces for current data, Each 
sheet is perforated, so that it can be readily torn out when manifold copies are made, and yet 
each sheet is strong enough to hold firmly in place if the book is desired for permanent club 
records, A neat pocket on the inside of the back cover holds carbon sheets for manifoldinz 
The book s neatly and substantially bound in cloth, and contains 150 score sheets. The price is $1 








The Automatic Colt Pistol, 
Calibre «ae 


Safe. Rapid. Reliable. 


Nine Shots. Two Safeties. Two Automatic Indicators. 











~ You can discharge the first shot more quickly from this pistol than 
;- from any arm made. 

We make four models of Automatic Pistols, Twenty models 
‘of Revolvers. 


Lgnemsetcoem pos Pier? 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
346 Broadway, New York. 






Complete Catalogue on Request. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., 
‘HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
London Office, 26 Glasshouse St., London, W., England. 





CANOE HANDLING AND SAILING. 


; By C. B. Vaux (“Dot”) 
Price $1.00, FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, 





xi, 


A Dead Game Sport 


will apprecia‘e the superiority of our line of high grade 
' hunting coats. ‘ 

Corduroy Coats — No. 10. "High Grade Drab Cor- 
duroy, full lined with fine drill, two large skirt and 
two breast kets cut in with flaps, whistle pocket, 
reinforced shoulders, front and side entrance to 
pockets, double stitched, three metal buttons, 1683 

Our No. 30 Canvas Hunting Coat, made of 
twelve-ounce army duck, dead grass color, full lined 
with eight-ounce army duck; sleeves lined with Eng- 

lish sateen, corduroy collars and cuffs, adjustable; 
shoulders reinforced and padded, double stitched, siik crow feet at pocket entrance and lapels, 
oil-tanned horse hide binding and shoulder pads. The best canvas coat made, - - $5.00 


Genuine Swedish Dog Skin Coats. 
Made of finest quality Swedish dog skin, both black and russet colors, extra long with yoke 
back, extra reinforced strips for buttons, fancy silk stitched with take-up on sleeves, flannej 
lined, and altogether the softest and best leather coat manufactured. No. 1 quality, price, $15.05 


Send for our large sporting goods catalogue showing a full line of hunting clothing. 


Iver Johnson Sporting Goods Co., 
163 & 165 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


“FRANCOTTE GUNS” 


‘“KNOCKABOUT GUN’’ 


Are the Leading Imported Shotguns on the American 
Market in Every Respect. 


Francotte Guns, - from $80.00 to $450.00 net 
Knockabont Guns, in one grade only, $60.00 net 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. SOLE U. S. AGENCY, 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, 


318 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
A Clean Sweep? 


BALLIsTiTEe 


in the hands of simon pure amateurs | 


WBIN SS 


every State Event for the season in Indiana. 


BAL ELIS TIT: 


The Standard Dense Powder of the World. hest Velocity, Greatest Penetration, and 
Pressures Lower one ck Powder. 


J a LAU & co. 75 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
" ; a peel tia> enon dll “tase tia? 


CANOE and BOAT BUILDING. 


MORE CHAMPIONSHIPS FOR 


“INFALLIBLE” 


Mr. Ben Starr, of Paducah, Ky., wins Live Bird Championship 
of Kentucky with score of 60 straight. Mr. T. H. Clay, Jr., 
at Mt. Sterling, May 25th, won Kentucky Tope: Amateur 
Championship with score of 95 ex 100. 


Both victors won with 


“INE ALLIBLE.’’ 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO. 
NEW YORK CITY, 


Fat 


a 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


High fina Guns by | 
JOSEPH LANG @ SON 


New Bond St., London. Established 1821. 


Made especially for the St. Louis Exposition, and in our care at the Exposition. 
No. 13490. Highest Quality Single T 13482. linder; 
Rapertee Dee eee, aageait pou ae choke, Pate eer oe a: 
graved and finished; 28-in., 12-ga., ro oa -$464.00 wo. 13497. Double Trigger; 
No. 13491. Same as above, single trigger.. 464.00 cone left, choke; 28-in., 12-ga., 
No. poe. Double trigger, 28-in., o. 13578. Double T: ; 
ee, ee 464.00 wit choke; 28-in., , 6 
No. 13370. Same as above Double ‘Trigger, “New Century 
“Sou be Tig a a aneiionaliy is ‘aan ae 5 i008. Staal Teege Ne Century,” 
ie Trigger, an exceptiona’ ne ingle “New 
S-in., 12-g8. 7% lbs... ne % 3-in., 12-g2., 6% Ibs 
All above guns are of Exceptional Quality. Also just received from steamer 
and now in our warerooms in Boston for delivery, another invoice of these 
Fine Lang Guns. Send for catalogue. 


WM. READ & SONS, wastingion st. Boston, Mass. 
Agents for Joseph Lang & Son. 


178.00 


Greener Guns 
Are 


Great Guns. 


In the Greener exhibits at St. Louis are shown among other very 
interesting things, three shot guns that are probably as remarkable as 
any three guns that have ever appeared in a public exhibition before. 
Each gun is at the top and in a class by itself. 

The most important is the Fulford “Champion” pigeon gun, with 
which E, D. Fulford killed 421 live pigeons straight in his official 
practice and great match with Capt. Brewer for the Championship of 
America, including 194 straight and one dead retrieved out of bounds. 

The second is Dr. Carver’s “Old Widow,” well known as having 
won a fortune in money and many prizes and trophies, but still more 
celebrated as the greatest target gun in the world, having ,been shot 
upwards of a million times at glass balls and flying targets, and in one 
series of exhibitions breaking 120,000 glass balls without once clean- 
ing the gun. 

The third gun is Capt. Richardson’s “Cannon,” a Greener that has 
been shot constantly for 20 years on every sort of big game found in 
the west, and holds a record for game shooting that we have never 
known to be equalled. It has never cost a cent for repairs. 

These are only a few out of nearly a hundred interesting and in- 
structive Greener guns at the Exhibition, but they represent the skill 
and simplicity, the soundness and the honest workmanship which is 
necessary to produce such tremendous results. 

The fact that guns by no other maker have ever approached such 
results ought to weigh with every careful buyer of a good gun. 


HENRY C. SQUIRES @ SON, #2. S°vbnd Sree. 


A complete manual for Amateurs. Containing plain and comprehensive dires- 
tions for the construction of Canoes, Rowing and Sailing Boats and Hunting 
Craft. By W. P. SrepHens. Cloth. Eighth and enlarged edition. 264 pages, 
numerous illustrations, and fifty plates in envelope. Price, $2.00. This office. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


As many of our customers and friends have asked us 


“Where can we learn to shoot?” 


and feeling that many people would like to be taught, we have 
made arrangements with 


MR. S. M. VAN ALLEN, JAMAICA, NEW YORK CITY, 


to teach ladies and gentlemen to shoot inanimate targets and 
how to shoot in the field. 


For further particulars, kindly call or write 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 
302-304 Broadway, NEW YORK, 








| Sk 
For all’game laws see “Game Laws in Brief,” sold by all dealers —_. = 
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Copyright 1904, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. ESTABLISHED 18735. Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class Matter. 


. ee 
i: Terms, postpaid, $4. FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. PRICE, 10 CENTS 


Great Britain, $5.50. LONDON: Davies & Co. PARIS: Brentano’s. 


A RECOGNITION OF SUPERIORITY. 


The cartridges, shot shells and rapid fire ammunition, etc., manufactured by 
the U. M. C, Co., again received the highest award, a gold medal, representing 
the first prize. Prizes were also received at the Pan American Exposition, at 
the Chicago World’s Fair, at Omaha, Atlanta, Centennial Exposition, the Paris 
Exposition, and many others, 


Sportsmen every day award the palm to V. M. C. Ammunition. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 


See, ke Pmatases Sod. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








WINCHESTER 


MILITARY AMMUNITION 
Makes New Records At Creedmoor 
800 Yards 


16 Consecutive Rlicentin <i 3 
800 Yards (9 
Corporal W. B. Short Captain W. G. Hudson. 


Winning Score, Thurston Match, 14 Shots at 800 and 900 Yards. 
Capt. Hudson also won the Allcomers and Short Range Match, and the Allcomers Mid-Range Match. 


THE NEW HUDSON-WINCHESTER .30-40 CAL. BULLET TAKES THE LEAD. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 











17 Consecutive Bullseye. 














FOREST AND STREAM. 


—=SarsSe 


THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNCH AND YACHT BOILER, 


1D VACUT BAITED N77 i © =,,82 posnds of steam Handsome catalogue free 


Cable Address: Bn ae 


THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER ©O., 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


{rrsanmnnstciny | 


ARTHUR ~ ARTHUR BINNEY, — 


(Formerly Stewart & Binney. ) 
aval Architect and Yacht Broker 
Building, Street, , MASS. 
Cable Address, “ Designer,”” Boston. 


B. B. CROWNINSHIELD. 


L. A. CHASE. R. C. SIMPSON. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS, 
YACHT and SHIP BROKERS. 

42 Broadway, New York. 


131 State St., Boston. 
Cable addresses, *Pirate.”’ 


The Ball-bearing Oarloc 


Telephones. 


. If your dealer 
handle, write for descriptive cir- 
cular an ny 
T.a. dr., Aubarn, N.Y. 


CAN BOAT AND MACHINE Co, 
Builders of Launches, Saii Boats, Canoes 
and Pi Boa: 


aa Our Special 
r ity 
Knock Down 


—s of any des- 

= scription, K. 

D.Row Boats. 

Clinker Dell, $1.00 per running foot net cash. Send 


*" $517 South Second Street, ST. LOUIS, M0. 


ES 
ep. | SPORTSMEN! We faves baby 
oe so. megesins, 

= / =| propeller and aailoree ll **knock- 

mami down style,”’ weight So 30 

Sl Ibs., to clamped to common 

rowboat spore to 6 miles per 

hour. Writ ther sizes, all 

aircooled. ROW-BOAT ENGINE CO. » Des Moines, la. 


Canoe and 
Boat Building. 


A Complete Manual for Amateurs, Containing 
plain and comprchensive directions ‘for the con- 
struction of Canoes, Rowing and Sailing Boats 
and Hunting Craft. By W. P. Stephens, Canoe- 
ing Editor of Forest anp Stream. « Cloth. 
Fourth and enlarged edition, 264 pages, numer- 
ous illustrations, and fifty plates in envelope. 
Price, $2.00. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB, COQ, 


346 Broadway, New York. 


a re RR TC TT 


TRAINING vs. BREAKING. 


Practical Do; Training; or, Trainin; 
ing. By S. Hammond. To which is added a 
chapter on trainin pet $f" by an amateur. 
Cloth, 108 pages. Price, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


vs, Break- 


ALERT. 


This apirited engraving of the noblest game 
animal of Eastern North America was drawn for 
the Forest anp Stream by Carl a and 
reproduced as an artotype b Bier- 
stadt in the full size of the pid at = drawin 
The plate is 12% x 19 inches, on pa "Ss 
inches, It is the most faithful and cRectve ic 
ture of the moose we have ever seen and es 
@ magnificent adornment when framed for hang- 
pala on sc. wall. Price (mailed in a tube, post- 


id), 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


= Sane MULLINS “Get There” Steel Duck Boat 


Endorsed by Thousands of Sports- 
ae, tnlictaiomantan 
W. H. MULLINS 


216 Depot Btreet, eS) a et a 2 2 6 Se Me 


aire THE MAIN REQUISITE @."Si2P 2a" 


THE HASBROUCK MOTOR. 


Solves the problem. 8 Se ene a S&F, 
Fe 36 ft.; speed, 18% miles per hour. ey 

Ae pede npr ha ag OT 

We will Sentientn' ona Ge cen Ghend tor our booklet). 


THE HASBROUCK MOTOR WORKS, Inc., West Mystic, Conn. 


You can save the price of Jeffery’s Patent Combined Melting Pot and Paying 
Ladle on the first job you do with it. 


JEFFERY’S PATENT MARINE YACHT GLUE 


when applied to a deck with this machine will outlast any other known composition. Send for 
samples, specimens, circulars and price lists. 


L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, # J 152 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS, 


LILJEGREN & CLARK, 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. YACHT BROKERS. 
High Speed Work a Specialty. 45 Broadway, New Yerk. 


AUTO-BOATS—Fastest in the world—also Cruisers. 


16% miles 


— —_—__— -. 
Naval Arc Architect Manager, Leng Island City, 


‘and General 
Association of = and Boat Manuf: 


Standard Boat Co.. H. Newton Whittelse leery 
acturers. 


embers of the Nationa! mee 


SMALL YACHT 
CONSTRUCTION ann RIGGING. 


A complete manual of practical Boat and Small Yacht Building. With two complete designs 
and numerous diagrams and details. By Linton Hope. 177 pages. Cloth. Price, $3.00. 


The author has taken outs lor practical demonstration, one of a centerboard boat 
and the other a es cutter o! Ae waterline. Both designs show Swi little boats which And fe 


to American requirements. Full even to the minut 
these boats. The information is not to these ~ ro ——— on ro eae ee hiaeeites but 
thew 


St 3t 
wan is said applies to all wooden yt el according to the best ol tao most a -<- 
L, Mr. H 


‘art I. treats of the building of the boa’ ‘art IL th ging. 
into the matter of tools and then devotes a chapter to Gahan meats to use. | Chapter 1 ae 
up the frames. Chapter IV 


tions are given for laying S, aes, & a ed oot eae 
difficulties of cutting the rabbet and fairing the molds, Chapter V. is given over to 1 Uabaring ‘ond planking, 


and in the next cha is told how to place floors, other eight Pe int 
devoted to the making of centerboard 3 ceatl end dete siags ing 


inks and rudder cases, lay i coamings, ca’ 
and painting: lead keels, and centerboard: dd es te ngs ron wo cabin sings, 
mn pon bly he matter of rigging and sails is te y iy dealt with in yee _ te 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New York. 


How To Build a Launch From Plans. 


With gencral instructions for the care and running of gas engines. By Chas. 


G. Davis. Se en OR eT ery Sn 
Price, postpaid, $1.50 


This is a practical and complete manual for the amateur builder of alee 
launches. It is written simply, clearly and understanding] by one who is a 
practical builder, and whose instructions are so definite a full that with this 
manual on hand the amateur may successfully build his own — 

The second part of the work is devoted to the use and care of is engines, 
and this chapter is so specific, complete and helpful that it should be studied 
by every user of such an engine. Mr. Davis has given us a book which should 
have a vast influence in promoting the popularity of motor launches, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Log Cabins 
and Cottages; 


How To Buiip anp Furnish Tuam. By William S. Wicks. 


Price, $1.50. 


"This work covers the field of building for the woods from the simplest 
shelters to the most elaborate cottages, cabins and houses, The details 
and directions are very specific and easily comprehended, and the illus- 
trations are so numerous and so taking that one will be sure to find in 


them something to his taste. 
SENT POSTPAID BY 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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LOOK “mm” YACHT. 


REGISTERS 
and we think that 
you will agree with 
us in saying the 


ALM@Y 
BOILER 


is the 


FAVORITE BOILER 


with yachtsmen, 


ALMY WATER TUBE BOILER CO. 
Providence, 


DAN KIDNEY & SON, WEST DE PERE, WIS, 
— 


Builders of fine Pleasure — a ag Beet 
Canoes, Gasoline Launches, 


” BLISS STE. 


170 Commercial St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MARINE 
HARDWARE. 
Yacht and Launch Fittings 
a Specialty. 


Has No. Equal 


as a finish for yachts 
canoes, and exposed 
woodwork. Dries 
quickly, and wears 
wonderfully without 
turning white. Used 
{onVigilant, Defender 
and Columbia in 
America Cup Races. 
Write for testimonials and price lists. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY, 


Chicago. New York. Boston. 


(TRADE MARK.) 


Yacht and Boat Sailing. 


By Dixon Kemp, Associate Institute of Naval 
Architects. Price, $12.00. 


This edition has been largely re-written, and 
contains a great number of new subjects, and the 
lines of many boats never before Xo. the 
total number of plates exceeding 100, beside more 
than wood cuts in the text. Sccatente: 
ing a Yacht. Examination of the Yacht. 
ing a yacht. Equipment of the Yacht. 

ship. The Management of Open Boats. The 
General Management of a Yacht. The Rules of 
the. Yacht Racin _ enemas. Yacht Racing; 
Handling a Ya in a Match. Centerboard 
Boats. ainchamae Boats for Rowing and Sail- 
ing. Sails for Centerboard Boats. Small Center- 
board Yachts. Mersey Sailing Boats. Clyde 
Sailing Boats. Belfast Lough Boats. Dublin 
Bay. Kingstown Boats. Cork Harbor Boats. 
Itchen Boats. Falmouth Quay Punts. Thames 
Bawley Boats. Lake Windermere Yachts. Yachts 
of the Norfolk Broads. 
of the Y. R. A. Rating. Single-handed Cruisers. 
Types of Sailing Vessels, etc. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


When writing say that you saw 
the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 


FOR THE HIGHEST 
QUALITY IN VARNISH 


FOR HOUSE OR YACHT, 
be sure each can bears the above Trade 
Mark, Fy stands for seventy-seven 
making. 


years of high grade varnish 
EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY. 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders, 
465 Broadway New Yerk. 
59 Market St., Chicaco im. 
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Publications, 


THE BRIEF I$ SOLD 


generally throughout the United 
States by dealers in sportsmen’s 
supplies. We note some of the 
firms from whom it may always be 
obtained. Price, 25 cents. 
When you order goods put in 25 cents 
for a Brief. 
NEW YORK CITY. 








*. i CORPO 2 occcccccccccccccscccoscess 28 John St. 
J. P. Dannefelser..........00s0+. 9 Chambers St. 

ican News Co......ssseeeees 39 Chambers St. 
Von erke & Detmold........... 318 Broadway 
H. D. Folsom Arms Co... 314 Broadway. 
H. C. Squires & Son..... 20 Cortlandt St. 
A. G. Spalding & Co 130 Nassau St 
Schoverling y & 302 Broadway 
W. Irvi AE ccccce Nassau St 
Abercrombie Fitch 314 Broadway 
M. Hartl escncevese ..313 Broadwa: 
Chas. Plath Be BeRcocccvvcscceccceseed 62 Fulton St. 
Fe, ES BO boc decccccccdcccevoced 523 Broadway 


BROOKLYN.—Jas. F. Marsters. 
ALBANY.—H. H. Valentine. 
SCHENECTADY.—Jay A. Richards. 
SYRACUSE.—W. A. Abel Co. 
BUFFALO.—Estate Salem G. Le Valley. 
BALTIMORE.—A. G. Alford Sporting Goods Co. 
PHILADELPHIA.—J. B. Shannon & Son. E. 
K. Tryon, Jr., & Co. Malcolm A. Shipley. 
Wm. Wurffiein. 
PITTSBURG.—W. S. Brown. J. A. Johnston. 
Sportsman’s Supply Co. 
PROVIDENCE.—Andrew Harris. Dawson & 
Hageton. C. F. Pope Co. 
ST. LOUIS.—Simmons Hardware Co. Rawlins 


Sporting Goods Co. Philip Roeder. E. T. 
Jett News Co. 
NEWARK.—F. G. Koenig. 
CHICAGO.—Montgomery Ward & Co. A. G. 
Spalding & Bros. Von Lengerke & Antoine. 
The Fair. 


BOSTON.—Iver Johnson Sptg. Goods Co. Wm. 
Read & Son. Dame Stoddard & Co. D. 
Kirkwood. Old Corner Book Store. 

CLEVELAND.—The Sportsman’s Supply Co. 
Geo. Worthington & Co, 

HARTFORD.—Gustav Fisher. 

GRAND RAPIDS.—M. Millard Palmer Co. 


MILWAUKEE.—T. S. Gray & Co. The John 
Meunier Gun Co. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Forest anp Stream is the 
medium of entertainment, instruction and infor- 
mation between American sportsmen. The editors 
invite communications on the subjects to which 
its pages are devoted. Anon 


communica. 
tions will not be regarded. editors are not 
responsible for the views of 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Subscnptions may begin at anytime. Terms: 


For single copies, $4 ear, $2 for six months, 
Rates Se dake wenmediad scribers: 


Three Copies, $10, Five Coptes, $16, 

Remit by express money-order, registered letter, 
money-order or payable to the Forest and 
Stream Publishing Company. The paper may 
be obtained of newsdealers throughout the United 
ue Ghee and Sdn tg 

* u ion an es 
London: Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane; Sampson 
Low & Co.; Paris: Brentano’s. Foreign terms: 

$5.50 per yezr, $2.75 for six months. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS, 
The receipt of the paper with date on the 
wrapper address label constitutes a receipt for 
sent us for a new subscription’ &r a renewal. 
The date on the tells when your subscrip- 
tion will expire. lease note this date and 
renew at least two weeks before expiration of 
subscription. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Inside pages cents nonpareil Tine. 
ial rates for coun six an twelve months. 
Seven words to the line, twelve lines to oneinch, 
Advertisements should be sent in Sve 


Pen Same Se eer eee 
ransient advertisements must invariably be ac- 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Yachting Goods. : 





Gel.. 2255 Main. Cable, Wilsails, W. V. C. 


WILSON @ SILSBY, 
YACHT SAIL MAKERS, 


ROWE'S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 


We have furnished sails to the | prominent yachts: Constitution, Defender, Volunteer, 
Jubilee, Colonia, Independence, Ailsa, Navahoe, Weetamoe, Uncle Sam, Etfort, Calypso, Flirt, 


Ariadne, Quissetta, Constance, Vergemere, Resolute, Chanticleer, Senta, Snapper, Raider, Little 
Haste, Sally VII, Chloris, and meng athe ; ? ae , 


G. R. LILJEGREN, Gothenburg, Sweden, 1.2%, sztherizet correspondent 


for all European Coun’ * 


Highest Grade 
Marine Motors. 


2H.P.. 3 H.P.,65 H.P., 8 H.P. 
Send for Catalogue. 


THE TOQUET MOTOR 
COMPANY, 


SAUGATUCK, CONN, U. S.A. 


Members of the National Association of 
Engine and Boat Manufacturers. 


The Recording Angel 


could dispense with a lot of his secretaries if 
al HUNTERS and SPORTSMEN 
wore WITCH ELK Boots. They are 
so easy on the feet, yet combine style and 
durability, and best of all, keep the feet dry 











keep the feet free from soreness and fatigue. 
Made by men who know the requirements 
after years of practical experience at boot- 
making, as well as a thorough knowledge of 
hunting. 


Ask your dealer to get you a pair, or write for free 
catalogue. Get the Best and be satisfied. 


WITCHELL SONS & CO., Ltd., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of Boot & Shoe Specialties. 


With Fly-Rod and Camera. 


By Edward A. Samuels. Cloth, 480 pages, 7x 9% inches, 
147 illustrations. Price, $5.00. 


The author is known as one of the most devoted and expert salmon 
fishermen of America. For more than a quarter century he has made 
annual excursions to the famous salmon rivers of Canada and the trout 
lakes of New England. To his experience as a salmon angler he adds 
exceptional skill as an amateur photographer, having for many seasons 
taken his photographic outfit with him into the woods, with special refer- 
ence to the preparation of this work. The illustrations comprise 147 full- 
page plates, which are direct reproductions, by the half-tone process, of 
Mr, Samuels’ photographs. 

* 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO.. NEW YORK. 


How to be a Good Shot. 


Read “HITTING VS. MISSING.” 


By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”). Cloth. 170 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Mr. Hammond enjoys among his field companions the repute of being an 
unusually good shot, and one who is particularly successful in that most diffi- 
cult branch of upland shooting, the pursuit of the ruffed grouse, or partridge. 
This prompted the suggestion that he should write down for others an exposi- 
tion of the methods by which his skill was acquired. The result is this original 
manual of “Hitting vs. Missing.” We term it original, because, as the chapters 
will show, the author was self taught; the expedients and devices adopted and 
the forms of practice followed were his own. This then may be termed the 
Hammond system of shooting; and, as it was successful in his own experience, 
the publishers are confident that, being here set forth simply and intelligibly, it 
will prove not less effective with others. 5% 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 346 Broadway, N. Y. 
CANOE AND CAMP COOKERY. 


A Practical Cook Book for Canoeists, Corinthian Sailors and Outers. 
By SENECA. PRICE, $1. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 














Cloth, 96 pages. 


| World’s Best 


and warm. No footease required. The boots | i7¢ 
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or eee 
Fergnoen’s Feteat_ietestng Lange, 
28 John Street, corner Nassau Street, New York, 
With Silver Plated Locomotive Reflectore 






UNIVERSAL LAMP, 
ForS en’s use. Combi 
Head Jack (Front and Top 
Deak Leng fhaed Peano 

Lamp, id Lantern, etc, 

EXCELSIOR LAMP, 
For Night Driving, Hun’ 
F » etc. Is adjusta' 
any of dash or vehicle, 
a ae oe Cate 

logue and address orders 
Lamp Department. 



















Are the ‘‘RAWLINGS”’ 
Waterproof Boots. Water- 
roof means dry feet, com- 
ort in walking, and free- 
dom from colds and other 
ills. Consequently the 
“Rawlings” appeals to 
Sportsmen, _Prospectors, 

iners, Civil Engineers, 
Mail Carriers, Stockmen, 
Timbermen and others who 
are much out of doors in 
bad weather. A walk in 
the spring slush, or an 
incautious step into some 
leaf-hidden pool, may re- 
sult serious] for the 
thoughtless who go abroad 
with ordinary foot wear. 
Made of 
cream color 


around the vamp; Jumbo eyelets; rawhide laces. 

They are ranteed to give the best of service 
under all conditions. Light, easy to the feet, graceful, 
stylish and handsome in appearance. We receive 
many unsolicited testimonials from people in all walks 
of life, and special praise is given to their waterproof 
qualities. ; 


15 in. Boots per Pair - - - $10.00 
9 in. Boots per Pair - - - 7.50 


a aE SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
{Our fine 108-page catalog of Falland Winter Goods, 
we wi ill mail to your address for the asking. — arenes 

_RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO., — 
620 Locust Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


VPTHEGROVE. 


English Corduroy, Rain- 
proof-Mackinaw and Water- 
proof Duck Clothing. 

Made to measure for 
Sportsmen, Civil Engineers, 
etc. Write for free catalog. 


THE UPTHEGROVE CO. 
Dept. D. 24 Monroe St., 
Valparaiso, Ind. 





ROWLAND E. ROBINSON’S 
Danvis Books. 


These books have taken their place as classics 
in the literature of New England village and 
woods life. Mr. Robinson’s characters are 

iar, quaint and lovable; one reads of them 

now with smiles and now with tears (and need 
not be ashamed to own to the tears). Mr. Rob- 
inson writes of nature with marvelous insight; 
his is the ready word, the phrase, to make a bit 
pe, a scene of outdoors, stand out clear 

and vivid, like a startling flashing out from the 
teader’s own memory. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO, 





WOODCRAFT. 


By “Nessmuk.” A bundle of shrewd, mother 
wit, woods lore and common sense. As compact 
as “Nessmuk’s” famous duffle and ditty sag. 
Cloth, 160 pages, Price $1 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


(ready to ice) never vary. 


GOLD LION Cocktaile—Seven 
kinds— Manhattan, Vermouth, 
Ma Tom Gin, 














BROOK AND RAINBOW TROUT.—We have 


For Sale. : For Sale. 
a very large stock of fry of large size for stock- 


BROOK TROUT. ing private mds and streams, ready for deliv- 


Eggs, fry, yearlings and two-year-olds, for stock-] ery in October and November. Correspondence 
ing ‘roo an lakes. Address NEW ENGLAND solicited. SPRING BROOK TROUT CO., 
- 


OUT FARM, Plympton, Mass. Kalamazoo, Mich. 








ROOKDALE TROUT CANNOT BE]| LIVE QUAIL—NO WORTHLESS SOUTH- 
ig ain ponds and streams. : For the - mi oe birds. Pires, beck caters early. 
y i k ce so pheasants, grouse, rabbits, " 
oot et raed tae fis sien fiyfishing E. B. WOODWARD, 32 Greenwich St. N. Y. 
B OOKDALE TROUT CO., Kington, Mass. 





a 
= a y= tg — IN 

merica. ize to follow rats and ca in 
BROOK TROUT. our ket to brie rabbits from oem cae 


d sizes, eyed eggs and spawn for] ; 
= cay entity. "Warranted in good con- dress FARNSWORTH BROS., New London, O. 


dition and delivered to order. Furnace Brook FOR S 
i ALE AT A BARGAIN.—HIGHEST 
tiatchery, E. L. MAGLATHLIN, Kingston, Class Greener hammerless_ ejector shotgun. 
aes. Also highest class Stephen Grant & Sons ham- 
merless ejector shotgun. Both 12-ga., 28-inch 
BROOK TROUT barrels. pecially made to order. Brand new 
: and never shot unless by makers in costing, 
It will pay you to correspond with me before} Address F. C. FOWLER, New London, Ct. 1 
buying eggs, fry or yearlings in any quantity. I 
varantee a safe delivery anywhere. Crystal} FOR SALE.—_A LOT OF AMMUNITION 
Goring Trout Farm, L. B. HANDY, So. Ware-| for 10-gauge shotgun. Brass and paper shells, 
ham, Mass. some hand-loaded. Including a lot of hand-made 
wire cartridges, suitable for cylinder bores, either 
U Of all ages for stockin; muzzle or breech. All of it first-class. Will be 
BROOK TRO brooks and lakes. Broo! eer a0 a E. T. JONES, one, 
trout ¢; in any quantity, warranted, delivered any- andolph Co., W. Va. 1 
where > fine en. Corr ndence solicited. 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
Plymouth, Mass. 

















A WESLEY RICHARDS DOUBLE-BARREL 
12-gauge, 28-inch barrels, automatic ejector, 2% 
inch drop, straight stock, finely engraved. 
WILD MALLARD DUCKS FOR DECOY Originally cost over $500.00. Will sell for $150. 
or breeding only $3.00 per pair. JOHN G. | Address WASHINGTON, care Forest and 
GERRISH, East Haven, Conn. 16 | Stream. 16 


. THE BLACK BASS. _ 


‘Inch for inch and pound for pound, the gamest fish that swims.” 
A New Edition of Dr. Henshall’s 


Book of the Black Bass 


and the Supplement 


More About the Black Bass 


Combined in One Volume. 





Revised to date and largely re-written. By Dr. JAMES A. HENSHALL, author of ‘‘Cruising 
in Florida,” ‘‘Ye Gods and Little Fishes,” ‘Bass, Pike, Perch and Others,” etc. 140 new 
illustrations. r2mo. About 500 pages. Price $3.00. Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Owing to the destruction by fire of the electrotype plates of the former editions, both parts of 
this combination volume about America’s favorite game fish have been long out of print. In its 
present compact form, with a great deal of new matter, it is with confidence offered to the 
angling public as one of the most interesting fishing books ever written. 


FOREST AND STREAII PUBLISHING CO/PIPANY, 
346 Broadway, New York. 


For the Sportsman's Wall 


FOREST AND STREAM offers to sportsmen a number of beautiful 
pictures, suitable for framing and hanging on the wall of dining room or den. 
Of these, four appeal especially to the big-game hunter, and show four 
characteristic species of North American animals. They are artotype engrav- 
ings by Bierstadt from original paintings by the celebrated animal painter, 
Carl Rungius. 

Moose—Single figure. Plate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28, 

Elk—Several figures. Plate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28, 


Antelope—Several figures. Plate 9 x 14 on plate paper 19 x 21. 
Mule Deer—Two figures. Plate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28. 





Two other artotype engravings by Bierstadt, from original paintings by 
Edmund Osthaus have a vivid interest for the upland shooters. These are 


Close Quarters—Ripsey, the pointer, on point. Plate 12x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28. 
Quail Shooting in Mississippi—Piate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28. 


The price of each of the above is $3.00, mailed safely in a pasteboard tube 
Two will be sent for $5.00. 





which we now offer for the first time. These are 


The nee ans togeer in his blind surrounded 

Canada Goose—Large figures of a goose standing on a bar. 

No Rubber Boots—The gunner wading out in shoal water to recover his birds. 

fo ee ete get < Fm tee eet 
Each of these prints is 6 x 8 inches in size, mounted on a card 11 x 14 


and all are beautifully and naturally colored by hand. Price $2.00 each. 


PICTURES FRO? FOREST AND STREAISI. 














Christmas issue of ForEst AND STREAM. 
Printed on heavy coated paper and handsomely bound. Price, $2.00, postpaid 
The same series of 32 plates, suitable for framing. Price, $1.75, postpaid 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


The duck shooter will be interested in a series of colored photographs 


A volume of 32 full-page pictures of popular subjects, similar to those in 





American. 
Big Game in Its Haunts 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. 





































EDITOR, 


GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 
1904. 


This is the fourth volume of the Boone and Crockett Club’s books, the three 
earlier ones being “American Big-Game Hunting,” “ Hunting in Many Lands,” 
and “Trail and Camp-Fire.” It is by far the largest and handsomest of the 
four and contains a wealth of interesting information, together with no less than 
forty-six full page illustrations. 

The book opens with a sketch of Theodore Roosevelt, founder of the Boone 
and Crockett Club, the President having already been introduced to the reader 
on the frontispiece. Then follows an extremely interesting and very fully 
illustrated article from his pen giving a detailed account of the wilderness 
reserves which he visited in the spring of 1903, and picturing both with pen 
and camera the multitudes of game in the Yellowstone Park. 

Other articles are: 


The Zoology of North American Big-Game, - 
Big-Game Shooting in Alaska, 2 oe ee 
The Kadiak BearinhisHome - - - - - 


Arthur Erwin Brown 
James H. Kidder 
W. Lord Smith 


The Mountain Sheep and its Range, - + + George Bird Grinnell 
Preservation of the Wild Animals of No. America, Henry Fairfield Osborn 
Distribution of the Moose, - - - - - = Madison Grant 


The Creating of Game Refuges, - - + + + Alden Sampson 
The Temiskaming Moose, - a See - - Paul J. Dashiell 
Two Trophies fromIndia,- - - - - - John H. Prentice 


“‘The bulk of the volume consists of interesting monographs on different kinds.of big game 
and expeditions in quest of it. In five noteworthy chapters, James H. Kidder relates his adven- 
tures in shooting bears and giant moose in Alaska. It is a narrative to stir the pulses of a Nim- 
rod, The volume is full of interest for every devotee of the rifle and lover of the wilderness. It 
is well illustrated, the pictures in President Roosevelt’s chapter being especially interesting.”— 
Chicago Record-Herald, 


‘This volume * * * is an evidence of the renewed activities of the Boone and Crockett 


Club, an organization of sportsmen banded together for the preservation of wild life in America 
which has already done useful service.” —Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


‘The volume is written in the interest of the Boone and Crockett Club, a body of some 
years existence, which devotes a good deal of energy to the preservation of our native animals. 
This work has been much needed of late. It has looked as if a good many of our larger native 
game would soon be extinct. Like many other reforms of recent years, the renewed interest in 
the matter of game preservation is due to the incentive and enthusiasm of Theodore Roosevelt,” 


—Minneapolis Times. 


‘*Every sportsman knows that the government must act quickly to save what is left of the 
big game from the fate of the buffalo, the antelope and at least two species of elk. The creation 
of national forest reserves as game refuges, seems the only solution feasible; nor will such legis- 
lation be wholly in the interest of a privileged class. It is often said in the West, that the East 
wants the West to save its game so that the East can come to shoot it. Facts given in this book 


seem to show that the proposed legislation will be decidedly to the benefit of the West, itself and 
of the poor man.” —Chicago Interocean, 


“American Big Game in Its Haunts” will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
price, $2.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
346 Broadway, New York. 





Trail and Camp-Fire. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: George Bird 
Grinnell, Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated. 353-pages. Price, $2.50. 


Like its predecessors, the present volume is devoted chiefly to the great 
game and outdoor life of Northern America; yet it does not confine itself 
to any one land, though it is first of all a book about America, its game and 
its people. The book is printed in uniform style with earlier volumes of the 


club, on a heavy laid paper, beautifully illustrated, and bound in dark red 


with a ave ge 

Contents: The brador Peninsula, by A. P. Low. Cherry, by Lewis S. 
Thompson. An African Shooting Trip, eee Lord Smith. Sintamaskin, 
by C. Grant La Farge. Wolves and Wolf Nature, by Geo. Bird Grinnell. On 
the Little Missouri, by Theodore Roosevelt. Bear Traits: A Berry Picker, 
Geo. Bird Grinnell; A Silver Tip Family, J. C. Merrill; The Bear’s Disposi- 
tion, Theo. Poseurs Modeen Bear Baiting, Henry L. Stimson. The Adiron- 


dack Deer Law, by Wm. Cary Sanger. A Newfoundland Caribou H by 
Clay Arthur Pierce. The Origi iety? 
; é >. Origin = New York Zoological Society, by 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 346 Broadway, New York. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





BRISTOL STEELIRODS}#:2 2332 8 


Bait, 6%, 7 


Split Bamboo Fly or Bait Rod, three-piece with 
extra tip, on wood form. Fly, 10ft. Bait, 8%ft. 50c. 


Postage on above rods 25c, extra, 


Quadruple Jeweled Multiplying Reel, hard rubber 2 85 
and nickel, with nickel safety band, 80 yards, . 
Sold by mail only. 


CHAS. DISCH, 
318 Fulton St., - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Write for Catalogue. 


Men I Have Fished With. 


BY FRED MATHER. 


A handsome volume of 372 pages, with eight portraits. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of price, $2.00. 


It was a happy thought that prompted Mr. Fred. Mather to write for the 

OREST AND STREAM reminiscences of his fishing companions. The chapters 
were received with a warm welcome at the beginning, and have been of sus- 
tained interest. Mr. Mather has enjoyed a fishing comradeship with a num- 
ber of interesting characters, and has in an unusual degree the faculty of appre- 
ciating and making the most of those with whom he comes in contact in his 
angling experiences. A large share at least of the charm with which he has 
invested his characters must be found in his own personality, that touchstone 
to discover in others the entertaining qualities we have all so much enjoyed read- 
ing about. The “Men I Have Fished With” have been among the most popular 
series of papers ever presented to ForEsT AND STREAM readers. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Company, New York, 











When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forest and Stream.” 


THE BIG GAME OF AMERICA 


is well represented in the collection of Pictures from Forest and Stream. 


~ 





Moose, elk, antelope, mountain sheep, 
Virginia deer, mule deer and buffalo 
are shown in scenes which have in 


TAU me UA 
FOREST. STREAM 


them the spirit of the wild creatures 
and their surroundings. Each picture 
is an accurate portrait of the subject 
and has a pleasing landscape setting as 
well. Of smaller game there are field 
scenes in which figure the quail, ruffed 
grouse; and a number of splendid 
reproductions of Audubon bird pic- 
tures. The dog pictures by Osthaus 
and the yachting scenes round out the 
volume, and make it all in all a very 


comprehensive volume of American 





outdoor sports. 


LIST OF THE PLATES. 





1. Alert, - - = +  « Carl Rungius | 17. The Redhead Duck, - J. J. Audubon 
2. The White Flag, oon a Carl Rungius | 18. The Canvasback Duck, - - J. J. Auduben 
8. “Listen!” - - + = = Carl Rungius/| 19. The Prairie Chicken, - - + J. J. Audubon 
4, On the Heights, i Carl Rungius | 20 The Willow Ptarmigan, - - J. J. Audubon 
5. “What's That?” - . - Carl Rungius | 21 The American Plover, - - - J.J. Audubon 

6. The Home of the White Goat. 22, Rap Full. Schooner Constellation in a 
Photo by H. T Folsom North Easter, - Photo by N. L. Stebbins 

7. Calling the Buffalo—1 The Lure. E W. Deming | 93. First Around Home Mark. The Altair 
8. Calling the Buffalo—2 The Drive, E. W. Deming off Larchmont, - Photo by Jas. Burton 
9. Calling the Buffalo—3.The Fall, E. W. Deming | 94 The Challenge, i s a Carl Rungius 
10, Calling tne Buffalo—4 Packing the EW Deming 25. Quail Shooting in Bissiesippl, - <E. Osthaus 
26 Ripsey, - - - - E Osthaue 
11, Sail, Sea and Sky, Navahoe os an & Son | 27. Between Casts E A - W.P. Davison 
12. The Trapper’s a s - E W. Deming 28. Home of the Bass, - - - W. P. Davison 
18, PeariR.  - - + + E,H.Osthaus|% In Boyhood Days, - - ~- W.P. Davison 
14, The Purple Sandpiper, - - J J Audubon|®. ACountry Road, - - -  W.P. Davison 
15, The Black Duck, - - - J. J. Audubon | 81. When Food Grows Scarce, - W. P. Davison 
16. The Shoveller Duck, - ~- J.J. Audubon 9%. Inthe FenceCorner, - - W. P. Davison 


The plates are carefully printed on heavy coated paper and handsomely 
bound, making a most attractive volume. The size of page is about that of 
the Forest AND STREAM or about 16x11% inches. Price, postpaid $2. 

In response to numerous enquiries from those who desire to frame these 
engravings, rather than to keep them in a volume, a special price of $1.75 each 
has been made for sets of unbound sheets. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK, 


For Boy or Man. 

The Angler's best friend is 
the “Bristol” Steel Fishing 
Rod. Ask afew of the many 
thousands who have used the 
‘** Bristol” for years. Nearly 
all will tell you that the 
‘* Bristol” is the most satis- 
factory rod they have ever 
tried. Why? Because they 
are light, strong and durable. 
This season’s prices make it 
possible for every angler to 

own one or more “ Bristol’s””— buy through your dealer at reduced prices. 


a FREE — Catalogue ‘‘F’’ on request. 
THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., Bristol, Conn., U.S. A. 


because it is ao @ because it is uncomfort- 
Don’ { t Get et Wet able, and especially so 
incamp. The best tent 


in the world is the best guarantee against dangers of this sort. and prices of 
Our U. S. Standard Wall Tents are made from the best grades everything the 
of canvas, strongly sewn, and fully and strongly roped. They ~ sportsman can use 
are the best; don’t go into the woods without one. Send 6 cents 
for it, it is 
worth a lot 









Our 8x10, go7 F 
Catalogue contains 
cuts and descriptions 


Length Height of Height of 8-ounce 10-ounce 


and width. wall. Ridge. Duck. Duck. 
1x Tft. Sft. “ft. $5.60 $6.54 
9x 9ft. 3ft. Tft.6in. 7.68 8.96 
12x12ft. ft. 6in. Sft. 10.71 12.57 
14x14ft. 4ft. ft. 14 42 16.90 


Poles, ropes and tent pins included at these prices, 


CHAS. J. GODFREY, 


EsTABLISHED 1869. 


No. 4 Warren St., - New York, 


MY TRAP SCORES 


A pocket trap score book, containing 50 pages of score sheets and 
the Interstate Assoc iation Rules for target and live bird shooting, and 
for shooting under the Sergeant System. The cover bears the title 
“ My Trap Scores,” and the pages, in number and form, are arranged 
to make a complete record of the shooter’s doings at the traps. The 
pages are ruled to make a record of the place, date, weather condi- 
tions, number of traps, number of shooters, gun and load used, events, 
etc. The score sheets are ruled for 25 targets. Bound in leather. 
Price, 50 cents. ote 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 546 Broadway, New York. 








Two Splendid Books for Boys. 


Wild Life in the Rockies Among Cattle, Big Game and Indians. 


JACK, THE YOUNG RANCHMAN, JACK AMONG THE INDIANS, 





WO wholesome but exciting books, telling of a boy’s adventures on the 
plains and in the mountains in the old days of game plenty. By 
Grorce Birp GriNNE&LL, illustrated by E. W. Deming. Sent postpaid 


‘on receipt of $1.25 for either, or both for $2.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK, 








NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


CHARLES LANGASTERIFOR FALL ANGLING. 


Established 1826 at 
151 New Bond St., W., London, transferred to 
larger and more convenient premises at 


I Panton St.,Haymartet,London,S.W. England, 


(Awarded Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition) 
Also Guamaier by eS of 1p Pp cintment to His a 
“Comm 1 ny, H.R. A a Prince Christian, etc., etc. 





Game and Pigeon Guns. Siege 
Trigger Guns a specialty. 1 and Shotgu: 
e Art of Shooti 6th and popular _ 28. 6d. 
Postage, 6d.extra. Also of Forest and Stream, and at the 
Universal Exhibition, St. Louis. 


wi LANCASTER GUN 


Has stood for nearly a century without a peer § 
Stability, Shooting G Qualities, Lines and Balance Call 
nd examine sample a 


SCHOVERLING & WELLES, 
S: Agents. veew YORK. 





2 Murray cmon 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


New Black Bass Lures, Short Rods and Quadruple Reels for 
casting same, from $1.50 up. 

New Light Rods for Striped Bass and other salt water fishing. 
Many Novelties. CALL AND SEE. 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON, 21 Park Place, New York. 
THOS. J. CONROY, | 55 


CTURER AND DEALER IN 


Fine Fishing Tackle & Sporting Goods, | John Strect, 


TARPOR, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TAOKLE. hee Yo rk. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


FE. VOM HOFE, 


DEALER IN HIGH GRADE 


° 








T 


Taps & =|} OMARE. 


2 mney Suess MEW YORE| 4 GBT, ees 
GUNS, FISHING TACKLE.| 9%, oee'se “ne sn FISHING TACKLE. 


COMPLETE LINE OF 


SPORTING GOODS. 


GUN REPAIRING. CATALOGUE, 


The SALEM G. LEVALLEY COMPANY, 


WM. LYMAN’S 


RAPID FIRING TARGETS 


FOR RIFLES. 


25 Yards, price, (5c. per dozen 
50 Yards, price, 25c. per dozen. 
Canok Rincz, Pa 


The Lyman Targets received. They are the best 
I ever saw. HARLES KinG, Gunsmith, 


Porest and Stream Pub. Co., 346 B’way, N. ¥ 





SHOOTING JACKET 


63.00 
GUARANTEED all wool, seamless, 
elastic, close-fitting, but not binding, com- 


fortable and convenient. Designed espe- 
cially for duck shooters, trapshooters, etc., 
but suitable for all outdoor purposes. Must 
be seen to be appreciated. Made only in 
two colors—dead grass and Oxford gray. 
Send us your address for one of our gun catalogues, 
THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 
523 Broadway, New York. 


Club 
Cocktails 


Famous the world over 
for purity. They never 
vary. The secret of their 
“ms perfect blend is that they 
are kept six months before 
being drawn off and bot- 
tled. Be sure you have 
them in your camp, on 
the yacht, and on your 
outing trips wherever you 
go. They are ready and 
require no mixing. Sim- 
ply pour over cracked ice. 












For sale by all Fancy Grocers and Dealers, 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 


29 Broadway, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 


Send 4cts. in stamps for 110-page illustrated catalogue. 


Sn aie ert RE A AEN er 
Highest Award and [edal at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, Chicago, U.S.A., on Fishing Reels, awarded to 


JULIUS VOM _HOFE, 


FISHING REELS ONLY, 


No. 351 South 5th St. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Nickel-plated, raised Pillar, = Multiplying steel 
Pivot Reels. Made in sizes 60, 80 and 100 yards. 





All genuine Reels bear my name. For sale at all retail 
stores. No branch store in any city. Established 1857. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 


DID THE BIG ONE GET AWAY? 


line and all? You reeled in too fast and lost him. 


witha Shipley “Gem” Handled Reel 


this is impossible. You keep reeling in, and when 
fish puts on more strain than handle is set for he gets 
more line, and you save the big ones, and can also use 
lighter tackle. Tension can regulated even while 
playing the fish. 
Fresh Water Size (like cut) No. 524, steel om, quad- 
ruple multiplying,rubber side plates, bound with nickle 
bands, gears bridged. price complete, $6.00 each. 
Salt Water Size, No. 251, 200yds., el side plates, 
double multiplying, steel Pivots, gears bridged, price 
complete, $7.50 each. 
We can attach this handle to any reel, without abyring the 
action of the reel in casting, or the action of click. 
size at $2.00, Salt water size $2.50. 

Send for catalogue. Money back if 

goods are not satisfactory. 


908 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








MALCOLM A. SHIPLEY, - 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH, 


Manufacturers of Complete Outfits for 


EXPLORERS, CAMPERS and PROSPECTORS. 


FISHING TACKLE. 


314-316 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 
Send for 240-page Catalogue F. 





For Anglers and Big Game Hunters. 
A Big Game and Fish Map of New Brunswick. 


We have just had prepared by the official draftsman of New Brunswick 
a map of that province, giving the localities where big game—moose and 
caribou—are most abundant, and also the streams in which salmon are found 
and the rivers and lakes which abound in trout. 
The resources of New Brunswick in the way of game and fish are only 
ie beginning to be appreciated, and we are glad to offer to Forest AnD 
TREAM readers the first authentic information as to localities where sports may 
be had. The map is printed in colors, on a tough paper, and is enclosed in a 
stout manila envelope for protection in carrying. Price $1. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 





REELS and TACKLE, Snelled Hooks, 


FISHING RODS, sssiscorsasese ree 


rns. = eels, Fish Hooks, Sil Were Gun, 
Anglers send 4 cts. in stamps for large Catalogue. Flies, Art is <—* every requisite for anglers. 


A Faull Line of Fly-Tiers’ and caibeeiene Supplies. 
with Dealers solicited for Trade Prices. 


Correspondence 
CHARLES PLATH & SON 62 Fulton St. New York. 


Two Catalogues. 


FISHING TACKLE and 





SUMMER SPORTS 


GUN GOODS and WIN- 


TER SPORTS 


Hither or both for the asking. 


We have everything in Guns, Fishing 


Tackle and Athletic Goods. 


Superiorn Quatity. LowzstT Pricss 


Sporting Goods Exclusively 
VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 


277 & 279 Wabash Avenue, 
35, 37 & 39 Van Buren Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


We have our own repair shop and do 
all repairs to guns and fishing tackle. 


Dixon’s 
*Graphitoleo” 


isthe bestobtainablelubricantand rust 
prevencive for guns and revolvers. 
Write for booklet 52H and sample. 
» Joseph DixonCrucibieCo., JerseyCity,N.J. 





lubricates the mechanism, prevents rust 
on the metal parts and cleans and 
polishes the stock. For cleaning out the 
residue of burnt powder, a peep 
—- powder, it is uneq! 
rite fer free a. ompts and booklet. 
G. Ww. COLE ., 121 Washington Life 
Building, ae York City. 





BENTON 


i } PNEUMATIC 
= = RECOIL GUN PAD 
pe ? No pump 


z No valves 
Always ready for Use 


PUNCTURES DO 
NOT AFFECT IT 


I t 
Recoil Pad yet produced. 
ice, $1.25. 
AMERICAN | PNEUMATIC CUSHION Co. 
LE MANUFACTURERS, 


221 TO 227 , eames Sr., 


Fishing Tackle Manufrs. 


e B.C. MILAM & SON 


For 6s years we have been 
fighting friction, and have 
PiMtilam’? driven it ftom the E 

“Milam” Reel. ’Tis_ the 

“*Frodsham’’ of reels, a thing 
of wondrous beauty, power 
and precision. 





New YORK. 





Ask for our catalogue. 


At FRANKFORT, KY 





Don’t cheat 
your face with 
bad soap. Use 
Williams’ Shav- 
ing Soap. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets sold every- 
where, The]. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn, 





















